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THE PORTR/UTS OF BURNS' 

Makifold arc the statues of Burns, but of 
busts or statues taken from life there is not one. 
There is not even a cast taken after death (thougli 
we have the cast of his skull), inestimably piccious 
as it voulcl be now. We have to some extent, 
therefore, to idealise our statues of Burns ; 
though not so much so ns in the ease of that 
statue of Highland I^Iarj’^ wlueh was erected the 
other day — a giaceful tribute to a charming 
character, but one of u horn e possess no likeness 
whatever. Still of Burns we have nothing but 
canvas, and canvas that is not wholly satisfactory, 
for the engraving (which was, after all, touched 
from life) ahvays seems to me far more powerful 
and hfehkc than the original painting — to give 
much more of the \ngour of the face and the 
spirit flashmg through the eyes. Skirving’s head, 
again, refined and exquisite as it is, seems to me 
more dehcate and less human than the man as 
we have him described by such eye-witnesses as 
Farkpatrick Sharpe. At any rate we have ample 
scope m a statue of Burns for ideahsation ; and, 

1 From n speccli debvered at Paisley on September 20, 1800, at the 
unveiling of a statue of Bums 
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xiv. after all, that is not a bad thing, if we cannot 
have an image taken directly from life and 
approved as a close likeness by contemporaries. 

' Let ns try and realise what he was like. We 
often please onrselves with fancies of what such 
and such a character would look hke if he walked 
into the room where we are sittmg. It is perhaps 
a vain effort, for our surroundmgs baffle us. How 
can we fancy Moses, or Homer, or Caesar, or 
St. Paul, or Attila, or Peter the Hermit walking 
into our hbrary ? The mere furmture scares 
the idea. Luther m his monk’s dress we can 
conceive, for the dress remains unchanged. And 
when we get down to the era of portraiture, we 
can stram our imaginations to see the subjects of 
Holbeip. and Hembrandt and Vandyke walking 
out of their frames, and so on to our own times ; 
until we can reahse men who never existed, such 
as Pickwick or Colonel Newcome, or even Squire 
Western or Moses Primrose, without a wrench. • 
The difficulty reaUy hes, not in the form or face 
of a man, but in the embodiment of that m- 
exphcable force called gemus. You can reahse 
perhaps the face ; what none can reahse is the 
manner and degree m which gemus ammated 
it. Their eyes did not always gleam, their 
nostrils did not always dilate, their hps did not 
always curl — ^perhaps they never did; they were 
not ^ways the figures portrayed for us m works 
of imagination — ^perhaps they never were. But 
nevertheless one could not be with them for long 
without seemg m then faces that they were 
different from their fellows. What, then, was 
Bums like so far as we can teU ? 



TliE POBTRAITS OF BURNS 


\Vc Invo, c\’^ it linppciis, few more vivid xiv. 
portraits of Burns than tliat sketched in 3'our 
OMTi tOMii. A hundred nnd nine 3'cars ago 
Bums visited Paisley. Nine 3 ears ago uoiild 
have been the ccnlennr3' of that visit, and pcrliaps 
the fittest oppoi Limits' for erecting this statue 
The recollection of one uho sarv him then is dis- 
tinct — ^“of a big, stout, athletic man, of a bromi, 
nidd3' complexion, broad-chested, erect, and 
standing firml3* on his legs, ulncli pcihaps rverc 
rather elumsv’, though hid in yellow top-boots. 

His dress was a blue coat and buckskin breeches, 
and his caste seemed whnt we should now st3dc 
that of a gentleman farmer.” But the observer 
was struck uith a certain gloominess that seemed 
to hai c possession of liis countenance and general 
bearing. As he stood at noondn3'' m tlic street, 
an ardent admirer, vho readily recognised him 
from his portrait, took him home Bums tlicn 
made the remark that “ perhaps people were 
apt to attach more merit to poctr3’^ than was 
its due, for that after all it was onl3’^ natiual 
ideas expressed m melodious words.” There 
we see the true poetic nature, for poetry is much 
more than this ; but as it frecB’- flowed from Bums, 
it seemed httle or nothing to him. 

But there arc a score of word jiortraits of 
Bums Walter Scott’s, so i\ell known, is one of 
the best. Here is the last living one, and one 
of the most curious : “ He was brought back ” 

(from Brow Well), “ I think, in a covered sprmg 
cart, and when he alighted at the foot of the 
street in which he hved, he could scarcely stand 
upright He reached his door with diffleulty. 
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XIV He stooped much, and there was a visible change 
m his looks. Some may think it not ummportant 
to know that he was at that time dressed in a 
blue coat with the undress nankeen pantaloons 
of the Volunteers, and that liis neck, winch was 
inchnmg to be short, caused his hat to turn up 
belnnd m the manner of the shovel hats of the 
Episcopal clergy. Truth obhges me to add that 
he was not fastidious about his dress.” 

And here is the last : “ He lay m a plain 
unadorned coffin with a hnen sheet drawn over 
his face, and on the bed and around the body 
herbs and flowers were thickly strewn, accordmg 
to the usage of the country. He was wasted 
somewhat by long illness, but death had not 
changed the .swarthy hue of his face, which was 
imcommonly dark and deeply marked. The 
dymg pang was visible m the lower part, but his 
broad and open brow was pale and serene, and 
around it his sable hair lay m masses shghtly 
touched with grey, and inchned more to wave 
than to curl.” 



THE 1.0 VE EPISODE OF WILLL-UI PITT^ 


It is at last possible, !>}>■ piccitig tofretlicr the 
letters in tlic possession of Captain Ernest Prety- 
man, M.P., and Mr, Dickinson, Mayor of Bath 
and jM.P. for 'Wells, to present the correspondence 
between l^Ir, Pitt and Lord Auckland ^^^th refer- 
ence to ;Miss Eden ; and this, by their kindness, 
I am no^^ enabled to do. Mr. Dickinson, it may 
be mentioned, is the great-nephew of the Miss 
Eden in question, who aftc^^^ards became Lady 
Buckinghamshire. Parts of these papers have 
already been published by Lord iVshbounie, who 
had not, however, access to all the letters. And 
m any case there Avould be no need for reticence, 
for the episode is as historical as any affair of 
the kind, vhile it derives a peculiar interest from 
Pitt’s persistent celibacy, as well as from the 
obscurity that overhangs his motives ; for he 
gives no definite reason for his action 

The account of these letters, therefore, given 
by Lord Stanliope in his Life of Pitf^ on the 
authoiity of “ a person entirely to be rehed upon, 

‘ Introduction to Letlers rclatmg to the Love Episode of William Pitt 
Pnnted for pn\ ale circulation, 1900 
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XV. who has more than once perused them,” is too 
circumstantial to be accurate. 

“ IMr. Pitt began the subject, in his letter 
to Lord Auckland he avows m the warmest terms 
his affection for T^Iiss Eden, but explains that in 
his circumstances he feels that he cannot presume 
to make her an offer of marriage. He further 
states that he jBnds each of his succeeding visits 
adds so much to his unhappmess that he thinks 
it wiU be best to remit them for the present. The 
reply of Lord Auckland, as I am informed, ac- 
knowledges as adequate the explanation of kir. Pitt. 
He was aheady, he says, aware in general of the 
circumstances of pecuniary debt and difficulty 
in which 3Mr. Pitt had become involved He does 
not deny that the attachment of ]\If. Pitt may 
have been fully appreciated, and he wishes that 
the marriage should still take place. . . . There 
were yet two further letters as to the manner m 
which the notes of congratulation which had 
aheady begun to arrive at Beckenham might 
best be answered. Pitt desired that the blame, 
if any, should be borne whoUy by himself.” 

The account in the Journal and Correspondence 
of Lord Auckland, edited by his son, who was 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, is not substantially 
different. The Bishop gives an extract from 
Pitt’s first letter, and adds : “ He (Pitt) blames 
himself for not having sooner looked mto his 
difficulties, which he now finds have become 
insurmountable ” This, it wiU be seen, is a gloss 
of the Bishop’s own, unless, which scarcely 
seems possible, he had access to other papers on 
which he bases it He adds that “ several letters 



LOVE EPISODE OF WILLTA^f PITT o 

pns'^ccl bct^^ccn him and I^ord Ancldand, 
ing arrangements by nliicli the marriage miglil 
m lime take place withonfc imprudence . btil 
they were unavailing/’ This too is scarcely an 
accurate dcscnption of the letters ns we have 
them. There is, it may be noted, a tone of 
bitterness m the Bishop’s subsequent allusions 
to Pitt 

“ The person entirely to be relied upon ” 
misled, ns will be seen, Lord Stanhope and tlic 
authors uho followed him. Pitt nas a master 
of that marvellous circumlocutor}’’ diction uhich 
V as required b}' eighteenth - century ideas of 
dignitv', ns veil as by the apprehension that 
letters might be opened and so should not be too 
explicit In this sUde he explains himself, and 
leaves the causes of action to inference. But 
it can scarcely be doubted that Lord Stanhope 
was substantially correct. Pitt’s shattered and 
neglected finances made it impossible for him 
to make any provision for a m'fe It would liavc 
been a mortification to his proud spirit to admit 
this. Moreover, ho was well aware that Ins 
health was broken, and that he held to life by 
a precanous tenure. Under these circumstances 
he was forced to realise that, should he marry, 
his vafe might soon be a vadow, and a widow 
dependent on the bounty of the nation. Pitt 
could never have brooked such a contingency. 
These are ob^aous and sulReient grounds — indeed, 
they scarcely left him an option. But it may 
also be suspected that when things came to a 
point, and when Pitt was m a position to suiwey 
calmly the prospect before him, he shrank, after 
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XV. a life of retired and easy celibacy, from the im- 
known babibties and engagements of marriage. 
Moreover, he may not have cared to be hampered 
by a family connection with a pohtician so eager 
and so ambitious as Auckland. Every considera- 
tion, then, except the personal fascination of a 
charming girl, prompted him to the course which 
he adopted. 

All this, however, is mere surmise, though, 
as regards the financial reasons for Pitt’s action, 
it is shared by Auckland himself. Pitt merely 
says that “ the obstacles are decisive and in- 
surmountable.” But on the other side of the 
correspondence there is a strange feature which 
appears to have escaped Lord Ashbourne. It is 
clear that Auckland, m a letter written on the 
morning of January 28, 1797, had suggested that 
the Pnvy Seal should be conferred upon him 
Pitt, m acknowledging this letter, which does not 
appear now to exist, says ; “ Another [gratifica- 
tion] and a most essential one mdeed would be 
if I saw my way to an immediate accomphsh- 
ment of the arrangement you point at.” And 
then he refers to the difficulty of findmg a means 
of deahng with the prior claims of Lord Mormng- 
ton. Auckland, m a reply dated the same mght, 
leaves us in no doubt of the “ arrangement,” 
which he urges, mdeed, with passion. “ It is 
essential,” he says, “ to me, and still more to 
mine, to have as soon as possible an ostensible 
and honourable pretext for throwmg ourselves 
once more into the full tide of courts and of 
London society.” It is further important that 
the pubhc should see that the friendship between 
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Pitt and Jiimsclf is iindimmislicd. lie cannot xv 
see tliat Morning:ton's jirctcnsions offer nny ob- 
slaclc, if Pitt should stale .at once that he wislicd 
to dispose iinnicdiatcly of ihc Privy Seal. “ To 
me and to mine/’ lie concludes, ** it is essential 
note. ... It ^^ould not perhaps be too much 
to add that, if deferred noAv, it ought never to be 
rcnc^^cd.” With regard, however, to this strange 
and ingenious proposal, by \\hicli ofiice A\as 
demanded as a sort of compensation for Pitt’s 
withdrawal, Pitt stood firm. He could not lend 
himself to a combination by which public oHicc 
and Ins private affections were brought into direct 
relation. 

He did not then give Auckland office Tlicy, 
however, continued on terms of friendly inter- 
course, and fourteen months afterwards, when 
there could be no connection between the two 
events, Pitt bestowed on Auckland tlie post of 
Joint Postmaster-General. Finally, m Januaiy 
1801, there was a breach, which in I\Iarch became 
irreparable. Auckland is supposed to liave con- 
veyed to the King, through his brothcr-m-law 
the Primate, the intelligence of Pitt’s projected 
Cathohe pobey, and in Marcli he made a speech 
which m the opinion of Pitt cast doubts on the 
lionour and good faith of the l\Imister in leaving 
his post. In January Pitt ivrote Auckland a curt 
note of farewell After the speech of March he 
never again spoke to him. The latter continued 
in office through the Addington Admmistration, 
but on Pitt’s return to power he dismissed the 
Postmaster. Auckland himself thought that he 
had been hardly used, and lus son-in-law Bucking- 
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hamshixe (then Lord Hobart) who now 

husband of Eleanor Eden, wrote that be ^ 
not reflect on his (Pitt’s) duphoity and barstoess 

without feehngs that it would 
express by any terms which it would be decen 
pS upon paper.” Into that controversy it 
Ledless to enter. Pitt, however, 
the remarkable facihty of those d^ys, to je«l 
an additional pension on Lady ^ 

her husband should not suffer m fortune hy his 
deprivation of office For this favour Auckland 

„a. »<>3 

episode— this secret mirage m a long anffil^ 
oLe. Hmts of it were abroad, wffichw^ be 
found, here and there, in ,1 ne 
spondence ; but the facts, were “ 

taiown. Pitt, we may be spre, j,e 

one He was himself prol?iably ^ 

reahsed his situation, aHfd found yy 

face with a position where it was honomaffiy 
imperative to declare bamseE on so dehca 

^"K^hL^ten notiid that one 
motive for Pitt’s helyaviour may bawe b 
he could not but he Ware, from the sta 

health, that his life Was in to these 

so it seems logical aind convement o , « jjr 

letters Sir Walter | Farquhar’s acc^t ot ^ 

Pitt’s health, which Captain f hafore 

me to do. It will ^ae seen that two years be 
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the Eden episode Sir Wnlter hnd found Mr. Pitt 
in a condition of debility uhich imperatively 
called for repose. In the very year of the above- 
mentioned correspondence witli Auckland his 
health declined still further. Bad as it vas, it 
v.ns only maintained at all by unflinching devo- 
tion to his public duties. For Sir Walter tells us 
that on Pitt's resignation in 1801 his condition 
changed largely for tlie worse. Ills nights Aicrc 
restless and troubled ; lie vomited almost crery 
morning; he shrank from all nourishment; the 
very sight of dinner brought on a fit of retching, 
lie Imnsclf said with good-humoured iron}’ that 
lie had at last bafhed the art of medicine. In 
tins mclancliol} state he rctunicd to office While 
engaged in Ins desperate stniggle, at once mth 
Napoleon and with the House of Commons, “ he 
could retain nothing on his stoniacli, nor could he 
sit do^^^l to dinner vnthout being sick.'’ It might 
seem difficult to cnliancc om admiration for Ins 
courage and spirit at that juncture, but Sir 
Walter’s account of his illness sensibly raises the 
estimate of both. The I^Iinistcr uho was grap- 
pling with the mightiest of modem conquerors, 
and, at the Iiead of a meagre and mediocre follow- 
ing, resisting tlie unholy alliance of all parlia- 
mentary forces, was sustaining this unequal 
combat wathout the capacity of even seemg food 
without nausea In the meantime Farquliar 
constantly urged on him the \atal and obvious 
necessity for retirement “ But Mr. Pitt’s memor- 
able reply was that his coimtry needed his services, 
and he would rather prefer to die at his post than 
desert it ” 
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XV 


Under these circumstances it did not need the 
skilled eye of a physician to see that death, at the 
post of duty, could not long be deferred. Soon 
after Pitt’s summary answer to Farquhar he 
became overpowered by mcreasing symptoms 
of disease and the pressure of pubhc business. 
He retired to Bath, where he became worse. 
After the arrival of despatches the most alarming 
symptoms, we are told, mvariably increased. 
There seemed no orgamc mischief, but he was a 
wreck. “ The mind was constantly actmg upon 
a weak frame of body, and exhaustion was the 
consequence of this sympathetic action. . . . 
The proceedmgs,” says Sir Walter, “ against his 
friend Lord Melville, and, more recently, the 
result of the Battle of Austerhtz, produced effects 
on the health of Mr. Pitt from which he never 
recovered.” From Bath he returned home to 
Putney At first there was a flicker of hope 
The patient promised to give up busmess for a 
tune, and there was a consequent improvement. 
So Farquhar leaves him one day, but returns the 
next to find him sensibly worse Pitt avows 
the truth. “ Sir Walter^,” he says, “ I have been 
compelled to disobey your mjunctions — I have 
done too much. When m conversation with 
persons upon important business, I felt suddenly 
as if I had been cut m two.” So, less than a 
fortmght after his arrival at Putney, he was 
dead. 

One more personal pomt may be noticed. 
In Pitt’s latest portraits he is represented with 
white or at least grey hau. This does not seem 
surpnsmg to us, who are accustomed to see grey 
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hair at an earlier age tlian Pitt’s, under much 
lighter cares. But it is certain that Pitt’s hair 
vas xmtouched except by the art of the hair- 
dresser, At Orwell there is a lock of it cut off 
after death. It is soft and bromi, but the paper 
whicJi contains it is full of liair-powdcr. So tliat 
the I^Imistcr who taxed that adornment must have 
continued to wear it to the last. 
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NELSON 1 

XVI To be asked to write a preface on a centenary 
does not seem out of the way, for prefaces and 
centenaries are both unhappily common. But 
to write a preface for a magazme number devoted 
to the centenary of Nelson’s death is a less 
commonplace affair. For Nelson stands alone. 
There is no figure hke his among all those who 
have ploughed the weary seas. The great drama 
which ended m tragic trixunph at Trafalgar, 
which we commemorate this year, has had m- 
numerable epilogues. That makes it no easier 
to write a prologue to-day. And yet the tribute 
IS m some sort a debt ; while the catastrophe m 
aU its details is famihar to every one of us. The 
Enghshman who has stood on the spot where 
Nelson died is conscious of an emotion which he 
feels at few other shrmes. It is then so easy to 
picture the death-scene that the immortal cock- 
pit becomes peopled with the ghosts of the battle, 
and one sees it aU. Between the low decks the 
stricken chief is borne m and laid down, covered 
with a handkerchief lest his wound take the heart 

* Pref^ to the Trafalgar Centenary number of the XJnited Service 
Magazine, October 1906 
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out of Ww fight : past him flo\s tlic rush ami luib- xvi, 
bub of t ho linlf-naked srutors atul po^vclcr-monko3, s, 
Ignorant as yet of the calamity ; some jicrhaps, 
more \ugilantT glancing \nth consternation at the 
frail body, from ^^hlch the hfe-blood ^lo^^s fast, 
but all of them black and glowing with the sweat 
and passion of conflict ; nil around the groans of 
the wounded, the careless corpses of the dead, 
the scuppers nmning with blood ; and outside the 
dull thunder of the cannon, tlic piercing rattle of 
the nnisketrj', the curses and the cheers, all the 
reck and tumult and raging mastery of the battle ; 

— it is m this fitting and stormy scene that the 
great soul leaves its wasted frame. 

He IS told of the victory that hglits up his death 
agony. Did he see it all wth the inspiration of 
death ? — ^that lie had won not merely a great 
victorj% but one of the decisive battles of the 
world ? that the cannon of Trafalgar had not 
merely shattered fleets, but dealt the first moital 
blow to the Conqueror, and saved the Empire ? 

At any rate, tlic wmg of the eagle was clipped. 

He thinks of the woman who has been the 
baleful light of his life. Tlien he thinks of tlie 
Service, of whicli he has been the idol and the 
champion. “ Ejss me. Hardy,” he says ; and 
with that embrace Nelson, it would seem, bade 
farewell to the Navy. 

All this is easy enough to picture as we stand 
on the old Victory^ a nobler shnne than West- 
mmster Abbey, because simple and sohtary ; 
more fitting even than the grand sweep of St. 
Paul’s for the sepulchre of Nelson. One may 
well wish, as one stands there, that Nelson’s body 
voii n C 
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XVI. was still there • the Victory^ so long as she floats, 
would be his proper tomb. But as that is not 
possible, it IS yet permitted to wish that no ship 
m our Navy should be launched without bearing 
on board, m some shape or another, the stimulat- 
ing effigy of the supreme British Admiral. 

Why IS it that he is not merely the umque 
sailor, but the war-hero of our country ? We 
cannot, hke the Americans, condense om* woiship 
of civd. and military virtues m a smgle figure hke 
that of Washington. We find our vaiious types 
of excellence m different individuals. But Nelson 
IS our war-hero. Why this should be so, it is 
not easy to say. Britain sent two transcendent 
warriors to fight agamst Napoleon. The first 
died a century ago. The last hved into the 
memories of many hving people. The last was 
honoured durmg his hfetime more and longer 
than any Bntish subject m aU lustory — justly 
honoured, for he had grimly fought his way 
through the Spamsh Penmsula to the confines 
of France, and, finally, had put a defimte end to 
the peril embodied m the name of Napoleon 

Why, then, is it that the memory of the first 
is so green among us, and that of WeUmgton so 
comparatively dim ? 

The explanation is not easy. A cynic might 
say that the reason lay m Nelson’s avoidance 
of pohtics. There is a gram of truth m this. 
Pohtical generals and pohtical admirals are rarely 
popular m Great Bntam Now it is obvious 
that Nelson was no pohtician, for Addmgton was 
his favourite mimster Simpleton as he was m 
so many ways, he wrote to Addmgton with en- 
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I am your mlmiial.” 01 hoi's “Would 
nUcp:c as a cause the glorious cheumstnnccs of 
Nelson's death. There is .something in that 
also; hut it is clearly inadequate. For c\en m 
life there \\as this notable differt'iicc ; Wellington ’.s 
soldiers tnistcd him ; Nelson’s sailors tnistcd 
andioved liim. 

Ag.ain, it must be remembered iluit the sea 
IS the British element ; Hint our sailoi-s have 
g(‘ncially lK;cn more popular than our soldiers. 
We have liacl in the past geneials v’ho lank 
in the first class, hovcver and wlicrcvcr that class 
may be computed — ^^Marlborough and Wellington ; 
and neither were, strictlj’’ sptakmg, popular. 
Pci haps the only darling figure in our past military 
history is that gallant spendthrift Granby, who 
still swings on many a tavern sign. But m our 
long list of sea-kings we can call to mind many 
who inspired affection as well as admiration. 
Chief among these towers Nelson. 

There arc other reasons. There was, perhaps, 
the fascmating incongruity of so great a warrior’s 
soul being encased m so shrivelled a shell. Then 
there was his chivalrous devotion to his officers 
and men , their interests and their honour were 
his ovTi. There was the manifest and surpassing 
patnotism There was the easy confidence of 
victory. In him the pugnacious British instinct 
was mcaiTiate . with Nelson to see the foe was to 
fight him ; he only found himself m the fury of 
battle His unwearied pertinacity was not less 
remarkable. For twenty-six months he did not 
set foot on land. He hunted the enemy’s fleet 
from IVIalta to the mouths of the Onnoco with 


XVI. 
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XVI. the relentless and untmng ferocity of a sleuth- 
hound, and back again to Europe. Again, he 
was brilhantly single-minded, unselfish, and un- 
sordid. His only covetousness was that of 
Henry V. — 

But, if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. ^ 

All these quafities appealed inesistibly to man- 
kind. 

But the mam cause of his popularity, splendour 
of victory apart, is broader and simpler — ^Nelson 
was eminently human. Vam and simple as a 
child ; open and generous to a fault ; the prey 
of a vulgar adventuress, who lured him to the 
one discredit of his hfe ; he was easily understood 
and heartily appreciated by the people Char- 
actenstic sayings and domgs of his, such as the 
people love, were umversaUy bandied about . the 
racing to the masthead to encourage his timid 
nudshipmen ; the placmg the telescope to his 
bhnd eye when the signal to withdraw was hoisted, 
which he was determined not to see ; the signal 
of Trafalgar, “ Nelson expects every man to do 
his duty,” happily changed to “ England expects 
every man to do his duty ” ; the pithy “ Victory 
or Westminster Abbey ! ” Traits hke these went 
home Hjs sailors came home talking of nothing 
but Nelson, his gaiety, his courage, his resoiuce. 
These stones, swollen to legends, rang through the 
land To this was added the sense of ill-usage 
a great secret of popularity. Our tape-bound 
Gk>vemments always found some crusted veteran 
to put over Nelson’s head. For his glonoiis 
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victory of Copenhngcn no inctlnl wa,*; fpvcn. 
But tl\c more the kIoI vas lloulcd, the dearer he 
became. And so, vhen he set out for the last 
battle, his departure vat. (i Iriumph ; lie liad to be 
protected from the adoration of the crowd And 
so. ^Yhcn l»c died, men felt that England m gaining 
the ^^ctor3’^ had \et lo*^! on the balance. Trafalgar 
was the only public event that ever deprived Pitt 
of sleep. Tlic Armada was crushed, but Nelson 
Avas dead. England had received an almost 
mortal blow ; for Nelson embodied England. 

Peace and gloiy* to his aslies 1 We slinll not 
look u}>on Ins like again. Of his achievements 
it is needless to speak, for the echo of his exploits 
still rings m our cars. Austere moralists may 
easily, and indeed 3ustly, reprobate glaring parts 
of Ins career. He loved not wisely, but too well. 
He committed at Naples an act little, if at all, 
short of a crime. But spots, even the blackest, 
arc inAUSiblc on great lummarics ; and only on 
great luminaries arc they invisible. Nor w*as he 
heedless of his errors In tlic hour of death he 
was mindful of the day of judgement. Let them 
that arc free of stain cast the stone. 

Nelson, then, is the greatest' of our heroes, 
and the dearest to omselvcs ; we feel this m the 
marrow of our bones, though Ave cannot so readily 
explain it. He is also in the eyes of tlie world 
the one unrivalled thunderbolt that England has 
forged We can boast of no more unquestioned 
genius, no truer patriot, no soul more instinct AAith 
the sacred fire of Ingli ambition. But we know 
of no stranger mixture of the fatuous Avith the 
subhme. He is mdeed imique. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON' 

xvn. I NEVER knew or saw Robert Louis Stevenson 
face to face, and I am speaking among numbers 
here who knew him from cluldhood almost till 
he left this country for good. His mother is 
here. How, then, can I, m her presence, and m 
the presence of those friends who knew him so 
well, pretend to take a prominent part on this 
occasion ? My part was a perfectly simple one. 
I wrote to the papers a genuine inquiry. I could 
not but believe that m this age of memorials and 
testiraomals some stone or cairn Iiad been put 
up to the memory of Robert Louis Stevenson 
I should have been confident that such a memorial 
had been put up but for one trifling, though 
capital, circum'stance — I had never been asked 
for a subscnption ; and therefore I came to the 
conclusion that there were grave doubts as to 
whether any such movement had taken place. 
My inquiry has, I suppose, landed me in this 
chair. 

But I have been tiying to make out some sort 
of relation to the gemus we commemorate to-day 

1 Speech dehvered m Edinbxirgh on Deeember 10, 1800, at a meeting 
cafled to consider the question of a Scottish mcmonal to Stevenson. 
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^\lllch should entitle me to be in tins place, xvir. 
Somculicrc or other Robert Loins Steienson has 
said that the two places which appealed most 
powerfully to his imagination arc Burford Budge 
and the Hawes Inn, at Quccnsfcriw’. Now, it so 
chances that dose to both those places I liavc 
pildicd my tenL or had my tent pitched for me, 
Burford Bridge you probably do not all know*. 

It IS a place where Keats composed part of 
his End^/wion ; where Nelson bade farewell to 
Lady Hamilton. It is near the spot where 
Tallc}Tnnd took refuge from the Revolution ; 
where Miss Bunicy first saw her husband, and 
where she spent the best years of lier life. The 
Hawes Inn, at Queensferry, you probably know* 
much better. I do not mean in the character of 
bona fide travellers, but rather as pilgrims to a 
sacred haunt ; for it is there that the genius of 
Sir Walter Scott and the genius of his successor 
first grasped each other by the hand ; for it is m 
the Hawes Inn, simple structure as it is, that 
the first act of the Aniiguary and the first act of 
Kidnapped arc both laid. It is a solace to me 
to think that Sir Walter Scott certainly, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson I think certainly too, 
never saw that inn as it is now, overstndden and 
overridden by that monster of utihty the Forth 
Bndge, which has added so immensely to the 
convenience and detracted so materially from the 
romance of that locahty Well, I have another 
claim to be here, but it is a claim that I have 
only in common with you all, and that is of being 
an ardent admirer of Robert Louis Stevenson and 
his work. 
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To-day is not the moment—wc have not the 
time, and it would require a literary capacity 
to which I make no pretence— to-day is not tne 
opportumty to enter into any review of the wor^ 
of Stevenson. But there are two or three points 
to which, as an outside reader, I must call your 
attention before I sit down. The first is the style 
of the man lumself— it Avas a tool careMy 
fimshed and prepared by himself in order tne 
better to work out the business to which bis 
gemus led him. I daresay many of you may 
think that style is a hght, accidental art of mspna- 
tion Avluch comes easily to a gifted ‘'yrittr. 
what does Stevenson say himself ? meneve 
a book or a passage particularly pleased m^i 
which a thing was said or an effect rendered 
propriety, m wluch there was either some con- 
spicuous force or some happy distmction in 
style, I must sit down at once and set mys 
to ape that quahty. I was unsuccessful, ana J- 
knew it, and tried again, and was again unsuccess 
fill, and always unsuccessful. But at l^as 
these vam bouts I got some practice m 
m harmony, m construction, and the 
tion of parts I have thus played the seMo^ 
ape to HazOitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, 

Sir Thomas Browue, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and Oberman. 
to these he adds afterwards, m ^ 1*^*“ P“ 
Ruskin, Browning, Morris, Keate, Swm > 
Chaucer, Webster, Congreve, and Thackeray , 
he sums It aU up by saying, “ i&rf. hke it ^ot, 
IS the way to write.” If a dullard were P ^ 
that practice which Stevenson enjoins, he 
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at the end of it be probably only a$ nt (lie be- 
ginning, a “sedulous ape.” But nilh SU‘\onson 
there ^^as the genius to mould what he had 
acquired by this painful practice, ^Ir Fox said 
of Mr. Pitt that he Ininsclf (Mr, Fox) liad nh\ays 
a command of words, but that i\fr. Pitt had 
alnays a command of the right woids, and tliat 
is tlic quality wliicli strikes us m the style of 
Stevenson I do not knon whether lus mclliod 
was easy or laboriou':. I strongly suspect it may 
have been laborious, but, wliiclicvcr it was, he 
never was satisfied with any word nlncli did not 
fully embody the idea that he had m lus mind, 
and therefore you have in lus style something 
suggestive, something musical, something preg- 
nant, a splendid vehicle for whatever he had 
to say. 

He was not satisfied with style ; he infused 
into his style a spirit which, for uant of a better 
n ord, I can only call a spirit of irony of the most 
exqmsitc kind. He, as you know, adopted a 
style of diction which reminds us sometimes more 
of Addison’s Spectator or Steele’s Tatlcr than of 
the easier and more emotional language of these 
later days. But os he put into these dignified 
sentences tliis spirit which, for want of a better 
word, I must call irony, lie relieved what other- 
wise might have been heavy. Now, I think you 
will all recognise what I mean when I speak of 
this spint of irony. You will find it m, I think, 
every page of his works I do not mean that of 
the savage and gruesome parable winch has 
added a household word to the Enghsh language, 
and which is called Br. Jekyll and Mr. H-^e, 
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but I will take one instance from one of the works 
of Ms Mghest imagination. The New Araiian 
Njghfs. He takes Rudolf out of The Mysteries 
of Paris, and puts him down in London as a 
plump and respectable Prince of Bohemia, bent 
on adventure, but comfortably situated, hovering 
always between the subhme and the ridiculous, 
till the author at last makes up Ms mind for the 
ridiculous and settles Mm down in a cigar divan. 
But no one can read the account of Florizel, 
Prince of Bohemia, without recognising the essen- 
tial quahty of ironj’^ which makes Stevenson s 
stjde so potent. In some of his books he develops 
an even more bitter power of the same kind. M 
The Dynamiter you will find that in a form some- 
times wMch b}’ neither Swift nor Thackeray could 
be excelled. The picture of the scheming djma- 
miter, full of tlie Mgh impulse of Ms mission, and 
constantly baffled by the cruel fate of circum- 
stances in his efforts for an exhaustive explosion, 
is perhaps one of the most powerful instances of 
sardonic treatment to be met with m the whole 
histor}’’ of English literature, 

I cannot take instances of satire, because I 
should have to refer you to every page, but I 
vnll take the tliird point on wMch I wsh to dwell 
for one moment this afternoon — ^it is that tlic 
dramatic, realistic power of imagination, whicli, 
as I conceive, added to the st^de and the spirit of 
lambent irony which per\*ades Stevenson’s works, 
IS vhat has raised Mm a head and shoulders abo^ c 
Ms fello\\s. Now I suppose at tliis moment we 
can all conjure to our minds some scene m one ol 
his books which strikes us as more powerful and 
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more iimiginnlivc thno tlic rr<.t. Thoie i'> n xmi. 
scene in The ISfaslcr of BaUanirae uhiclu jiowerfui 
as it is. 1ms never, I confess, been n fn\ourite of 
mine. I>eeansc the storj' is so utterly n puisne 
from llie beginning to the cml^ — the conOicl of a 
scoundrel agaiinst a maniac narratc'd by a coward. 

But in The ^ faster of Balia iiirnc there is a scene 
which we sec before us as visidh as I see your 
faces now, nhert the old steward conics out witli 
a silver candle in each hand glaring into ilie 
still and silent niaht, ushering the brothers to 
their death -si niggle like a hmdloitl liandmg out 
illustrious guests to their ap.arlmcnts. lie walks 
through the night, and he holds the lights uhile 
tliey fight, and you next see the dead body, or 
seemingly dead body, of the elder lying witli the 
wax candles flickenng on each side m the silent 
night, and then again the steward returns, the 
bod}* is gone, one ^^ax candle has fallen dorni. tlie 
other is upright,, still flickering over the blood- 
shed. Can you not all see it as you read it 
in the page of Stevenson ? To me there seems 
nothing more ri\id in all liistor}*. 

Take another scene. You remember the de- 
fence of tlic httlc pamlion on the links, the old 
cowardly caitiff shrinking from tlic result of his 
enmes, the chngmg daughter, the brave brute 
who defends and despises the criminal, the un- 
welcome guest who cliromclcs it, and m the midst 
of that strange stor}’- of defence you remember 
the little Italian hat tliat comes skimming 
across the scene — surely as A-imd a touch as tlie 
footprint of Eobiuson Crusoe. Let me give you 
one more instance, and only one more. It is 
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2 ™. in that masterpiece to applaud which old age 
and youth combme — I mean, of course, Tieasure 
Island. In TTenswre Island there are two 
walking-sticks— sticks that I thmk those who 
have read Treasuve Island will never forget. 
There is the stick of the old bhnd man Pew that 
comes rappmg, rapping through the darkness 
hke the rattle of the snake, a sure indication of 
the coming curse, and there is the crutch of Long 
John, at once a weapon and a defence, which I 
think will hve m our memory as long as any 
incident. 

It is a folly, it IS a presumption, to try and 
ammadvert even on the works of this great 
genius m so cursory a manner, but the gieatness 
of his gemus is urged against any proposal to 
commemorate it at this moment We 1/Old 
by those who are always critics and always 
objectors and nothmg in this world was ever 
done by critics and objectors — ^we are told by 
them that, after all, the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson are his best memorials. In one sense 
that is undoubtedly true No man of ancient or 
modem times since the beginnmg of the world 
has ever left behmd him so splendid a collection 
of Ins works as has Robert Louis Stevenson — 
mean not merel}^ of what they contam, but the 
outward and visible form of them. But this 
objection, if it is worth anything, means this — - 
that testimomals are to be confined to those who 
have done nothmg to make themselves remem- 
bered. I know very well that the age is march- 
ing at sueh a pace m this direction that it will be 
a source of pnde soon to men, women, or children 
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to say that they hn\ e lun or received a tcKlinioninl .wn 
The n\mistcr as he enters niui as. he quits his ““ 
ninnse is hnlloucd by such prcst nts , the faithful 
mihvay porter who Ims been for five years at his 
post is honoured in the same way. Ko man who 
has li^ccl a blameless life for ten or for twenty 
years can well avoid the shadow of this ])crse- 
cution. But, for all that, it is not for the sake of 
Robert Louis Stevenson that I would put up this 
memorial ; it is for our owm sakes. I do not, 
at any rate, A\ish to belong to a generation of 
w’hich it shall be said that they had this eonsum- 
matc being h\ing and djdng among them and 
did not recognise his splendour and his merit. I, 
at any rate, do not wish that some Bums shall 
hereafter come, as in tlic ease of Fergusson, and 
wnth Ills own scanty means }>ut up the memorial 
that Fergusson’s owm generation was unwilling to 
raise. 
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Let me explam what I mean. There was no 
man so slandered m his lifetime as Rhodes. He 
was represented as a mere bloodthirsty Shylock, 
a man, moreover, who would wade through any 
misdeeds in order to obtain money, great piles 
of money, which he might spend on his own 
luxury and comfort Now there never was a 
greater he than that. No man ever spent less 
on himself ; his life was the life of a Spartan. 
It is quite true that he valued money, but that 
was because he valued power, and money was 
one of the most obvious and ejEfectual means of 
obtaining power. Thus m a large way he sought 
for money as a means of present power, as a 
means of posthumous power, of carrying out 
his ambitions after his death. And so I remember, 
when people sympathised with him as to the 
way m which people who should have known 
better, who did know better, were throwing 
every sort of dirt at him as a low money-grabber 
and a disgrace to the name of Bnton m South 
Africa, he said, “ All this doesn’t worry me the 
least. I have my will here ” — as if he had it 
m his breast-pocket — “I have my wiU here, 
and when they abuse me I think of it, and I 
know they will read it after I am gone,^and will 
do me justice when I am dead.” Surely he was 
not wrong When the hour came for him to 
go, many of his slanderers must have repented 
m tears and dust and ashes, while the whole 
world rendered a willin g homage at his tomb 
I am not here to claim that Cecil Rhodes was 
perfect. No man is. He made great mistakes 
No man knew it more quickly, or owned it more 
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roadjly. or ccnuired himself imm’ utispariiiply, 
Uu\n he ihd. He made great mislaUs. But I 
ha\c heard one of the most emmtnl of that 
hnllmnl compnin of amtinssndois that the Umled 
States ha\<* s'eul over to this ctamlry — I menu 
iilr. Phelps — in a ’speeeli at the Mansion House 
niter this gicat Inith, that n man who mver 
makes mistakes never nnlvos ain tiling. AVe 
know that Kiiodis made one supreme mistake^ 
but no man atoned for it more rompleUdy or 
Kjx-ntod it more fully. Again, I shall not 
attempt to discutpale him from the fault, if it 
be a fault, of high but not impersonal ambition. 
It was not impersonal, 1 admit, but in the mam 
his ambition was entirely one for the British 
Empire, its good, and its greatness. His will, 
as we know*, went f.ir lievond the limits of the 
British Empire, liiit in his lifetime Hint was his 
aim. I dare say that he would not ha\e weighed 
scniples \cry nicely if he had seen a clear path 
by which he could Ix'iicfit the Empire dncctly. 
On that point I will not attempt to judge him, 
but I think wc might remember Hint in the past 
century the three men who did most to change 
the map of Europe for the time — and he w'ould 
have liked to, and did, change the map of Africa — 
the three men who most changed the map of 
Europe for the time w^erc Napoleon, Bismaick, 
and Cavour, and of none can it be said they w'erc 
overweighted with scrupulousness. 

But his fame was not impei-sonal. IIis ambi- 
tion w'as not impersonal. I admit he had at 
one time a strong idea of posthumous fame. I 

remember argmng wath him about it a long time 
VOL n n 
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"• what I meaiment. I said that 
few people t^f “ t 

even w^th th&’ ^'^^y long. I 

pointed to the ^ obten m.verses in the firma- 

ment, in each o, . *tvps bullions 

of insects like on .. ' the same 

brief and futile h-jf ‘ .i. ti Ehodes 

would have none ot\ ^ ' j ^ ’. 1^°’ 1^ don’t 

agree with you at alli ? p, given my name 
to this great region off n ^ ^sia, and m two or 
three hundred years there, 

and I shall be remembeV p^l « three 

centuries what does it mv^ ^ith 

him even then it was degree. 

The last time I saw'^h^^^'^^ hand of 

death was upon him, anu^’ ^ sentence of 
death had already, I think, pronounced to 

him, I found him in a very diif^’ orent mood. He 
said, “ Well, after all, you are Everythmg 

in this world is too short. Life ’ fame, and 
acluevement, everything is too ^oort, and he 
gave a groan as he thought of ^ career 

and curtailed ambition Perhaps hP^“ ®^d I were 
both wrong. I think his fame will survive his 
own anticipations, and mine also. has dug 

deep, he has dug broad, the foundatif^"*^^® of his 
own reputation. In South Africa, th?^^^ region 
of perplexity which wiU at any rate re' for 

all time a monument of British generosf^^y* ®od 
I hope of Bntish wisdom, the name of P^iodes 
AviU always be preserved, and m the fpritish 
Empire, for which he worked with such sublf^^fy 
of conception, such broad capacity, and ^uch 
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unresting energy, he must long remain a figure 
and n force. 

But is it not after all m this University of 
Oxford that his fame is most secure ? You arc 
going to honour him to-{lay by setting up a tablet, 
supcrfivious at the present moment, but not 
superfluous in ages to come, uhich may recall 
to the most ordinary passer-by the benefit he 
sought to confer on this University. In your 
bidding prayers, m your ancient services, I 
suppose the name of Cecil John Rhodes u’lll 
aluays be remembered. But will it not be 
chiefly renowned as Iin\dng summoned from all 
parts of the world — from tuo great Empires, 
from tlic mightiest Republic that has ever 
existed — an affluence of new scliolars ready to 
worship at the shrine of this ancient Umvcrsity, 
to imbibe its august traditions, and to take 
back to their homes and to their communities 
a message of peace, ciMlisation, and goodwill ? 
I do not know what other methods may be taken 
to perpetuate the memory of l\Ir. Rliodcs m this 
country or in South Africa, but sure I am of this, 
that m this ancient University liis truest and 
noblest monument will be the career, the merits, 
and the reputation of the scholars whom he has 
summoned within these walls. 
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SCOTTISH HISTORY 

What am I to ‘^ay to you ? That is a question xix 
-whidi lias constantly occurred to me. What is 
a young man to say to 3'oung men, unless he is 
more learned or more able than thc}’^ are ? lie 
can give them neither addee nor experience ; 
he has no right to be didactic^ he can scarcely 
hope to be impressive. 

And yet, if there ever was a conception winch 
might lend inspiration to dullards, it would be 
the idea of addressing a body of men burning 
with the generous sympatlncs of youth, strong 
with the robust quahtics, both mental and 
phj^ical, of the Scottish race, standing under the 
shadow of an ancient Umversity, upon the brink 
of that w orld m which they are so soon to plunge. 

They know some of the evils w^hich beset life, 
yet they are not afraid to face them ; they con- 
template the future, not with distrust, but with 
confidence ; they are prepared for the responsi- 
bihties of manhood and the citizenship of a great 
empire Day by day the burden of that empire 

* An Address delivered ns Lord Rector to the Students of the 
Universi y of Aberdeen, November C, 1880 
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XTX waxes greater ; day by day the responsibilities 
of manhood will become more onerous ; day by 
day the future unveils , itseK before your eyes. 
And at this critical moment of your hves, I find 
myself chosen as your Rector, and set to address 
you ; chosen, I beheve, as being, hke you, a young 
Scotsman, though much older than yourselves, 
from sympathy rather than respect, from a sense 
of kmship rather than a hope of gmdance. 

I have spoken of the greatness, of the mcreasmg 
greatness of the empire. A share of that empire 
must devolve upon you ; and I confess that it 
is m the spirit of that reflection that I consider 
with awe the assembly before me The destmies 
of a nation are in the hands of its youth. How 
large a part of our destmies must he m the hands 
of near seven hundred students, nurtured by the 
very fact of high culture m the proudest aspira- 
tions, gifted with that fervid spirit which is the 
distinction of our race, and endowed, I doubt not, 
as many of you are, with an intellect which is 
popularly supposed to possess some of the attri- 
butes of that gramte soil on which you live Do 
not mistake me. I do not mean that those before 
me are necessarily to sit in Parhament either in 
this country or m our colonies. The Executive 
and legislative powers are only a part o'f the life 
of the nation. They both depend ubon the 
character of the nation itself ; and th^ nation 
must largely take that character from its educated 
class, of which you will form, I tinst, a powerful 
element Whether you enter the Chui ch, or 
whether you practise in law or m medicme, — 
whether you undertake the functions of guiding 
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the nhnd of > outh, or \\hcthcr, without profes'iion, 
you pnss tlirougli life as houc.sl and cultnalcd 
men, jou, m \irluc of the trnuung you have 
received, must give a colour to the society m 
vluch vou luc. 

V 

I sometimes think, in relation to this ques- 
tion, that ve arc apt to forget what the func- 
tions of a University really arc vith regard 
to the nation. We hear a great deal of the 
various Faculties, of new Professorships, of the 
questions relating to scholarships and endow - 
mcnis ; we lla^ c commissions, and we liavc 
reports. But tlicrc are -vntal points lying outside 
the compass of this radius of educational in\csti- 
gation, with which inquiry docs not, and indeed 
cannot, deal. Arc we not a little apt to disregard 
the camel m straining after the gnat, to consider 
culture and to forget character, to lose sight of 
the end m anxiety about the means ? Hliat, 
after all, is the object of University training, and 
indeed of all training ? Is it not to produce a 
man, — a learned man, a cultivated man, a bnlliant 
man, if you will ; but, after all, and before all, 
a man, and an honest man ? 

iSJ^ow', of course, a University can only partially 
effect this purpose. Rousseau would tell you that 
learning is itself the bane, and that a University 
IS the w orst place in the world to produce virtue. 
He tells you that erudition is the sign of decadence, 
and that lettered and cultivated nations have 
always succumbed to the rude heroism of barbar- 
ous tribes. Such a paradox is not worth con- 
sidering. The Germans of this generation have 
completely demohshed it, and I think the Scots 
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themselves form a verj’^ ugly problem to a philo- 
sopher holding such ideas. But m the doctrme, 
however extravagant it may seem, there is a 
germ of truth. Learnmg is by no means eveiy- 
thing. By far the largest amount of framing 
for manhood must be internal, must be undergone 
without help from teachers or from hbraries. 
“ In wearmess and painfulness, m watchings 
often,” in blood and iron is the destiny of man 
wi ought out. “ I was not swaddled, rocked, and 
dandled into a legislator,” proudly exclaimed 
Burke ; but is any one so swaddled and dandled ? 
People may be rocked and dandled into in- 
significance, but they cannot be rocked and 
dandled into emmence. And this formation of 
character, tins direction of energy, must be an 
internal process. I speak, of course, of secular 
means ; for I would not casually mtroducc the 
rehgious aspect of the case mto what I am going 
to say. It could not form merely a part, and 
therefore, rather than touch on it in a transitory 
manner, I deem it more reverent to omit it 
altogether. 

But as regards the formation of character, 
the University is only an anxious, unconscious 
agent. She supplies rich and rare matciials ; 
not Solomon’s temple was supplied in a more 
catholic and imperial spirit ; but she can only 
sit by and %vatch whether the result be a 
shapeless block or the perfect figure of a noble 
man. You have before you now^ — you liavc 
within you, I would ratlier say — ^the clay and the 
marble, the cliisel is in your hand, the dazzling 
models of antiquity arc before you ; every day 
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that leaves tlic marble untouched is lost, (mch xix 
day may add a maslcrslrokc to a maslcrjiiecc ; 
can you not, then, understand how solemn and 
suggestive a thing it is for the Rector of your 
choice to address you at such a moment — ^Ihc 
crisis of your lives ? 

.*\nd it is no light matter, this choice of a 
Rector. It may not, indeed, be of such vital 
importance to j^oursclvcs as it was to 3’'our 
predecessors of the fifteenth and si>d;ecnth cen- 
turies. The crow'd of students from all parts of 
the world, who recognised neither counlr>'^ nor 
language m a University, but regarded it simply 
as one of a harmonious sisterhood of such in- 
stitutions spread over Eurojie by the Church for 
the prcscr\'ation and promotion of learning, no 
longer need a Rector to w’atch over their interests. 

The nations into which they grouped themselves 
indeed exist, but no longer include such varied 
races. Nor do you now' require an official to 
protect you against ecclesiastical usurpation or 
baronial tyranny. In truth, the Rector, as 
regards his original functions, might perhaps 
have follow'cd bis colleagues, the Censor and 
Economus But as a matter of fact, all Univer- 
sity Commissions, however enlightened and how- 
ever austere, have alw'ays respected and preserved 
the office of Rector, and, if I may say so, wisely 
respected and preserv'ed it./ For it is not only 
the means by w'hich you connect yourselves 
with the government of Umversity, it is the 
means also by which you keep up your connection 
■with the great world outside lYom your ancient 
cloisters you look forth every tliree years and 
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XIX select candidates, whose merits you sift and 
discuss, partly as persons with whom you sympa- 
thise or whom you admire m the abstract, and 
partly as persons who, from local or accidental 
circumstances, may be useful to your University. 
Sometimes, indeed, the contest is almost purely 
pohtical, and reflects the passions that are ragmg 
outside ; sometimes it is almost purely local, 
while sometimes it is neither ; and we may arrive 
at the quamt spectacle of Jlr. Ruskin and Mr 
Bnght m appaient opposition and rivalry. The 
Umversities of Oxford and Cambridge give no 
such opportumties to their students, unless the 
demonstrations m the theatres on honorary degree 
days may be deemed articulate expressions of 
opinion. But in Scotland_we have Rectors, and 
I hope we shall continue to have them as an 
essential part-^t#"an ancient sj^tem, as a link 
between the students and the govemmg body, 
as a link between the University and the world. 

And perhaps, then, as your lepresentative m 
the UmversityL Court, I may touch upon what 
appears to me\ ’ o be a striking defect m your 
Umversity systSA. I have said that the Umver- 
sity offers you ^e noble models of antiqmty for 
mutation But n venture to deem it a flagrant 
onussion that sh^ hardly puts before you at all 
the giant and immiediate shapes of modem and 
mediaeval history. \jt is an omission from the 
threefold Anew m wln^h the Umversity may be 
regarded (for she wea^, hke the power which 
founded her, a triple croi^) ; she is the custodian 
and repository of learmrbg, she is the teacher 
of what can be taught, a^id she has that third 
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function of ^Yhich I Iihac spolxcn, slic ciin 

only paHially and impcrrcctly fiillil, the formation 
of individimi character. It is obvious, of conrsc, 
that the partial omission at any rate of the study 
of modern history* from the University in lier 
capacity ns a teacher and as a repository of 
learning, is a grave defect. I A\ould, houTver, 
rather deal with it as regards the formation of 
individual character, ulncli I have spoken of ns 
the most important while it is the most indirect 
fimction of the University. 

For what, after all, is histon* ? It is not 
merelv that historv* records the life of nations, 
and that the life of nations and of men is mucli 
the same — the dark infancy, tlie aspiring youth, 
the stern realisation of manhood, the fruition or 
barrenness of maturity, and perhaps also the 
decay of old age — but that it is the storj’' of 
human effort, the treasure-house of human bio- 
graphy, and therefore of noble models and of 
splendid inspiration. Mlicn avc peruse the life 
of a great man, it is common to find that his 
favourite reading vas Plutarch’s Lives, and yet 
from how small a range could Plutarch choose 
his subjects compared to that which historj’- can 
now present before us 1 He only painted on a 
few inches of an immeasurable canvas, he only 
plucked a branch from a primeval forest 

Against liistorj’’ as a scientific study, or indeed 
as a recreation, something may well be said. 

Read me an^^^thing but historj*,” said Sir Robert 
Walpole, “ for that must be false.” And, mdeed, 
it is doubtful if history can even remotely approach 
accuracy. We know everj* day of numberless 
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XDC matter. If he had descendants, it might be 
important to them to vmdicate his memory. 
For us he pomts a moral and adorns a tale. We 
see the gradual march of gmlt, the uneasy success 
following enme, and the tragedy of complete 
retribution. We want events to guide us and 
characters to warn us, but we do not require m 
events the exact detail of a Meissonier, nor do 
we msist on the proper costume being placed on 
the actor so long as he plays lus part. 

WeU, then, m spite of the objection to history 
on the score of maccuracy, I humbly conceive 
that a University is unable to perform ite fimctions 
as regards the formation of character Without a 
professorship of modem history. But there is 
an omission of part of modem history, which, 
strange to say, is worse than the ormssion of the 
whole. For I cannot help regarding it as a stain 
not merely on this University, but on all our 
Scottish Universities, that there is no pro-\nsion 
for the teaching of Scottish history.^ While 
history m general is valuable in the one sense 
in which I wish to attribute value to it on the 
present occasion, the history of our native country 
is not merely useful and mterestmg, but absolutely 
essential ; and I confess that it seems to me 
the greatest of omissions that there is no provision 
for teaching it. We must not lay the fault on 
our founders ; they were employed in makmg 
that history, and had no leisure to devote to 
narrative or research. There is no great fault, 
mdeed, to be attributed to any one, for durmg 

1 A stain now happily removed through the benefactions of Sir 
Wilham Fraser 
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the Inst t\^o centuries tlic Scots Imvc Jmd so .xix 
much ground to make up. and ha\c made up so 
mucli ground, tlint l!icy c.nn hardly be cliargcd 
uith sms of omission. Nor do I wish to be 
misunderstood. I tlunk there should be a pro- 
fessorship of Scottish history in Scotland, but 
not as representing an essential school or faculty. 

I would rather have it like a professorship of 
Belles Ixittrcs, which is, ns it were, outside the 
academical course, but wdiich provides lectures 
w'hicli all may w’cll attend as a relaxation from 
that course ; or like the Chair of Gaelic wdiich is 
about to be founded at Edinburgh, and w'hich 
represents a patriotic determination not to let 
that die out wdiich is intimately connected with 
the life of the countr3% lilr. Fronde, indeed, has 
eloquently sketched a more ambitious scheme — 
a scheme winch w'ould realise the most extended 
hopes If it could be carried out it w ould renew 
and strengthen the connection between the youth 
and the traditions of Scotland. But I half fear 
lest there should not be space in the academical 
course for so complete a system. I suspect the 
history course at Oxford is followed by a more 
leisurely class than exists to any extent at the 
Scottish Universities. Still we can only bow to 
the authority of that great Instorical master, wiiile 
I feel that if ]\Ir. Froude’s scheme could be adopted 
I should rejoice ; but m default of that, if we 
could only aclueve a less ambitious professorship 
I should be content The great point is that 
there should be a commencement, and that w'e 
should not be hable to the reproach of produemg 
highly educated Scotsmen who know all about 

VOL n E 
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the Ephors and nothing abo^^t tlie Lords of the 
Articles. f - 

It IS a truism to say that the^^® ^ -ige of the 
history of one’s native countryi^^ ^^^sy^tely an 
educational advantage, but a We 

need not go so far as Buchanan or your first 
Principal Boece, and evolve out of our inner 
consciousness eight centuries of imaginary reigns, 
with their proper kings and appropriate Dutch 
portraits m Holyrood, so that our records may 
be more complete and more ancient than those of 
our neighbours. But at the same time it does 
not seem desuable, to put it on the lowest groimds, 
that we should ignore what has occurred in former 
days, the long agony of the country’s growth 
and estabhshment, and boimd our histoncaJ 
survey with some date of modem pohtics, such 
as the Dismption or the first Reform Bill The 
history of Scotland is not a cold register of dates 
and treaties ; it stirs the blood hke a trumpet , 
no stranger can read it without emotion. But 
when we reflect that those who battled and 
endured (for the history of Scotland during four 
centuries is httle less than a long martyrdom) 
were bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, when 
we consider that our quahties and defects as a 
race are the direct result of those circumstances, 
when we know that the country which has charms 
to attract the whole civilised world is but an empty 
scene to those who cannot people it from the past, 
when we observe how history is hable to repeat 
itself, and that, m deahng with Scotsmen, we 
must expect them to be made m the same mould 
as their predecessors, it seems one of those 
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mistakes wliicli arc worse than crimes for a native xix 
of Scotland to ignore the history of his country 
And, indeed, if we were not natives of Seotland, 
we should still be hardly justified in neglecting 
its history. It is, in the first place, rich m bold 
personalities ; and, m the second place, it has 
certain special features nhich must attract the 
historical student, honever versed he may be 
in the annals of other countries. And, as it is 
my anxious vash to attract yoiu' notice to the 
histor\»’ of Scotland, let me, ns briefly as may be, 
call your attention to one or two of these singu- 
larities. 

Take for example this peculiarity, that Scot- 
land. while she had a history, developed a striking 
character, but no matciial prosperity, but from 
the moment she ceased to have a Jnstory, slic 
developed a material prosperity so marvellous 
as completely to obliterate her national character 
Until the union of tlic Cromis tlic Scots nation 
were only knoNvn as a turbulent race of hardy 
heroes — ^poor, indeed, but poor because they 
preferred poverty to dependence, and were ivillmg 
to sacrifice their castles and their crops to prevent 
the invader having a home or subsistence on 
Scottish soil All this is now forgotten. The 
qualities still exist, none can doubt it, just as the 
faculties for industry and economy existed when 
there was no opportunity for their exercise. 

But the ancient reputation has been overlaid for 
tavo centuries with the reproach of avarice and 
tlie stigma of self-seekmg. And why is this ? 
Because from the time of the corporate muon, 
when, thank God, she ceased to have a history, 
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attention of Mary Stuart and her descendants, 
tlicy settled do\\'n to repair the ravages of long 
centuries of agitation. It appeared then ns if 
the tranquillity uhich they enjoyed after tlic 
commcnccnicnt of the eighteenth century tlicy 
were to enjoy on the opening of the seventeenth, 
and more than thirty years did, indeed, pass 
ivitliout serious disturbance. But at the first 
whisper of oppression, at the first raising of the 
mailed hand, at the first revelation of a jilot 
against the security of what tlicy had bled to 
secure, they did not weigh for a moment the quiet 
and well-being they had earned against the 
sanctity of that Isjrk whicli was the breath of 
their nostrils. And when the ICing drew the 
sword, they without hesitation drew the sword 
also. Nor was it merely tlie people of Scotland 
that rose m arms. From every region of Europe 
the Scots who had passed into foreign armies, 
from restlessness, or poverty, or ambition, flocked 
homewards to place their valour and experience 
at the service of their country. Scotsmen who 
had taken service with Mansfcldt and had fought 
for the Winter Queen, trained pikemen from 
Holland and from Denmark, veterans who could 
show scars as others show medals won under the 
Lion of the North, all rallied under a banner 
nearer and dearer than any they had known 
Scotland took the initiative and indicated the 
remedy to England. She began the great contest 
between the people and the Crown which changed 
the conditions of monarchy and depnved the King 
of his life. She, with her poverty-stricken half- 
million, showed the path to a wealthy population 
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ten times as numerous. Surely the history /of 
a people, so bold, so disinterested, and so muffed, 
IS not without mstruction to the outside world. 

Again, the history of Scotland presents this 
original phenomenon, that the prevailing, con- 
stant, inextmgmshable passion of the people 
was for liberty and independence, and that this 
was shown in an extraordinary attachment to 
monarchy. And this was no paradox. To them 
the monarch was only a sign of mdependence, 
hke the lost Stone of Destmy. We see this by 
the constant efforts to obtam the custody of his 
person, and at the same time by his total want 
of authority. Where the King was, there the 
Government would be ; hence the constant kid- 
napping of the Sovereign. But the Eong was to 
be only the symbol and not the possessor of 
power ; he had but the attributes of a hving 
Great Seal. So that m fact the same passion for 
independence which made them insist on havmg 
a King for external purposes, made them reduce 
him to a nullity withm his domimons. He was 
to be a cheap pageant, decorating rather than 
controUmg the march of events — ^much less than 
a constitutional sovereign, httle more than a 
Venetian Doge. 

Agam, when the crimes of Mary Stuart and 
the defects and departure of her grotesque son 
had robbed royalty of mterest even as a symbol, 
we see all the love of mdependence and cravmg 
for some outward sign of it find its sign and 
centre m the Reformed Kirk. The ancient 
Roman estabhshment m Scotland seems never 
to have had much hold upon the nation. Its 
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energy in the collection of properly, rcjil and xix. 
ptn>onnl, attracted otlici feelings than sympathy. 

Its prelates wore a luMinoiis and, if they be not 
much maligned, a dissolute class. Tiicy ucrc, 
moreover, aliens in training, and their education 
abroad left them little in common with their 
fclIow-countr)’'mcn at Jiomc. '\^^lcn the virtuous 
part of the nation v ns scandalised at their corrup- 
tion, and the uorldhngs were irritated by their 
pride and covetous of their poivcr, it was not 
difficult to effect their overthrow. 

Let us in passing be ]ust Before that proud 
Church was hurled down m Scotland, she left a 
supreme gift, nobler than the abbeys she had 
reared and the wealth she had accumulated. In 
the fifteenth century, as if conscious that she w'as 
about to pass aw'ay from us, and as if anxious 
to leave behind her the memory of a benefaction 
for whicli her name should be, if not blessed, at 
least forgiven, she determined to tlirow open to 
the people at large the treasures of learning that 
she had preserved : she gave us the Universities 
Founded m a catholic spmt, framed on liberal 
principles, open freely and ungrudgingly to all 
that thirsted for knowledge, these Universities — 
and not the least our Alma Mater who gathers 
us together m Aberdeen to-day — give the ancient 
Church of Scotland a vahd claim on our gratitude. 

But whatever were her claims, she reeeived 
no thanks in those days She was the Church 
of the nobles ; the Church that was to succeed 
her was to be the Church of the people. The 
Reformers were no respecters of persons. Good 
Maister Jhone — as Ejiox is quamtly called — saw 
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XIX. in his sovereign only an eminent and hemous 
sinner. His successor saw in James the Sixth 
only a suitable object for mtermmable exhortation 
and reproof. It is not too much to say that at 
the end of the sixteenth century the pansh 
ministers of Edinburgh had more power than 
the Kmg m Scotland. Whether this be^so or 
not, they represented the national feehngs and 
embodied the national aspirations. The Kmg 
had gone south — so much the better for him — 
the King had become a name. The Kirk abided 
with them — so much the better for them — and 
remained a reahty. 

The crimes of Mary Stuart comciding with 
the Reformation in pomt of date, it was easy, 
putting spintual considerations aside, to transfer 
whatever loyalty existed from the monarchy to 
the Kirk. The loyalty of Scotland to the Stuarts 
seems to have, disappeared then and there. When 
the wretched Queen returned to Edmburgh after 
Carberry, she must have heard in the yeUs of the 
avenging crowd, she must have seen m the painted 
banners which recalled her cnme, that the feehng 
which hailed her birth even anud the gloom of 
national disaster had vanished, and that while 
she had sealed her own destruction she had also 
dealt a fatal blow at the monarchy she repre- 
sented. The Scots, mdeed, took up arms for 
Charles II., but he was only to them a symbol 
of mdependence ; there was between him and 
them neither liking nor respect. And as for the 
rebelhons on behalf of his unhappy nephew and 
grand-nephew, it seems perfectly clear that these 
were planned and earned out entirely by the 
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Higlilaiid chiefs, for motives which were not xrx 
shared in by the great mass of the nation. 

Again, in most old states ivc have to deal 
with four factors— a monarchy, a chnrcli, an 
aristocracy, and the people. Surely the history 
of Scotland presents these four elements in a 
striking light. The King of Scots, wathont pow’cr 
or monev or an armv, %vns at once the most 
envied and the least enviable of monarclis, assert- 
ing his imperial independence abroad, and per- 
secuted by his subjects at home ; the Cliurch, 
lax and splendid, toppling over from the mere 
weight and canker of corruption, and gi^ng w'ay 
to a far more stnngent form of ecclesiastical 
government, winch, in spite of its austerity, was 
adored by the people ; the aristocracy, fierce, 
poor, and proud, which, by dissension, after the 
manner of the ICilkcnny cats, had so weakened 
itself that at tlic time of the Union it had fallen, 
if not mto contempt, at any rate into impotence ; 
and, slumbering beneath all, the nation, reveal- 
ing itself only now and then m wald Edmburgh 
mobs or m stem west-countrj’' ‘V^iigamorc raids, 
rcsemng itself, as it were, for its moment of 
power and supremacy. Tliesc surely are strange 
elements out of which to develop a successful 
nation. But I have no time to dw’^ell on that • 
my contention is merely that these arc elements 
which at any rate deseia^e attention, not merely 
from tlie historian or even from a Scotsman, but 
from the student of human nature and human 
progress. 

I have incidentally touched on the King and 
the Chuich Let me explain m a very few 
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XIX sentences what I would say of the aristocracy and 
the people The turbulence of the aristocracy, 
whose very repose was only a sort of ground-swell, 
was probably caused by poverty and the ease by 
which, under a system of constant forfeitures, 
large estates could be acquired by successful 
agitation. The estates so quickly acquired were 
not the less rapidly forfeited, it is true ; but the 
losses of the gambler never prevent his seeking 
perpetual ^vmdfalls. And it was not until the 
great galleon ot the Church lay helpless amid 
these active privateers, and the acquisitions from 
an adversary so disabled assumed a semblance 
of security, that the nobles were content to settle 
down m peace upon their lands. As soon as 
dissension ceased, their influence terminated ; 
for they required troubled waters to fish m. 
With a very few exceptions, such as the Huntlys, 
the Hamiltons, and the ArgyUs, the nobles in 
the seventeenth century exercised influence only 
as the lepresentatives or mstruments of the 
Anghcised sovereign. Before the Union, if tradi- 
tion he not, at the end of each session, when 
privilege ceased, the Canongate Jail of Edmbiugh 
was wont to be crowded with Scots peers. At 
that period, the influence of the Duke of Hamilton, 
clouded and weakened by mhented irresolution, 
is the only mdependent aristocratic influence 
that we can trace ; for the extravagant outburst 
of Belbaven was but the scarcely coherent ex- 
pression, not of the feelmgs of the nobles, but of 
the passions of the populace It may, therefore, 
fairly be said that at that time the nobles of 
Scotland had fallen mto impotence , and, so far 
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as IcaUcr^hip ninj, be associated \\nth the idea xix 
of the aristocracy, their place was taken by the * 
Kirk. But where, incnnlinic, was Uie people ? 

There is nollnng to my mind so c\t inordinary, 
in view of their cnerg)'^ and inlclhgenec, as tlu' 
obscurity in which the Commons of Scotland 
prepared themselves for the power they now 
enjoy. Now and then a sudden, silent, tierce 
outbreak betrayed the strength that was slumber- 
ing ; such were llic mobs wliicb Ijaiched Porlcous, 
and insisted on tlic hanging of the captain of tlie 
Worcester, Indeed, the first appearance in history 
of the democracy of Scotland w^ns. as w'c Iiavc 
seen, when, after the surrender of Carbcrjy% the 
captive Queen was greeted on her return to 
Edinburgh by the insults and execrations of a 
vast multitude bearing the ghastly cfTig)’^ of her 
murdered husband. On that day tlic people 
first came forth to show that tlic robe of majesty 
should not shcltci a great cnmmal ; and it was 
surely a notable birth of public feeling. But it is 
strange tliat these strong, nay, ferocious instincts 
of justice and injustice should so seldom have 
flamed up, and that, w'liile men sprung from the 
ranks of the people w^crc obtaining education 
and distinction all over the Continent, the gi'eat 
mass should have preserved so stern a silence. 
From the surrender of Carbciry to the time of 
tlie first Reform Bill the genuine forcible expres- 
sions of pubhc sentiment can be counted on the 
fingers, and yet these were sufficient to show that 
public feehng and public opinion were always 
in vigilant existence. We have, of course, m 
France an instance of a similar silent flood 
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xrx suddenly overflowmg its banks aVl^ristocracy and 
but it may fairly be urged that educatiGa^Qcracy, 
the masses in France, as compared with Scotfeell, 
did not exist. In Scotland we see an energetic ^ 
and mtelhgent population, ruled by a remote 
Government and a Parhament m which they 
were not represented, patiently t illin g the soil 
and sendmg their children to the parish sehool 
till such a time as they should be strong enough 
to demand a share m the control of their country’s 
destmy. Such a spectacle, m these times of agita- 
tion and pubhc meetmgs, is surely not without 
instruction ; it is at any rate an original and 
perhaps a unique manifestation. 

I have touched on only a few of the distinctive 
features of Scottish history ; and, indeed, the 
limits of discourse vnll hardly permit of more. 
But to those who study men more than events, 
our country’s annals present no less attractions. 
The romance of history, indeed, is divided between 
two very different Queens of France — ^Marie 
Antomette and Mary Queen of Scots ; and but 
a httle way behmd follows Charles Edward 
Stuart. Again, the history of revolutions is 
ever the most interesting, because it is always 
inseparably connected with some great man. 
The Enghsh had its Cromwell, the French its 
Napoleon, and the Scottish its Knox. The student 
of human character will surely pause over the 
rugged features of Knox, “ who never feared the 
face of man.” He will lament the melancholy 
destmy that robbed Scotland at a smgular cnsis 
of Murray’s precocious statesmanship. He win 
contemplate, not without admiration, the greatest 
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if v,\t\\ V Alfred of hi*? co\ititr>». lie will be 
uoablc view, without n sense of personal 
affection, the clinrnetcr of James the Fifth, the 
Scottish Henrj^ the Fourth. There will pass 
before him the Bothwcll of strange \ icissitndcs ; 
and Carstairs, perhaps the greatest man that 
Scotland has produced ^ outside literature; the 
sinister Morton, and tlic subtle Argjdls ; tlic 
\Yallace and the Bruce, who arc not siifiicicntly 
veiled m legend to be secluded from human 
sympathy and admiration ; the learned Melville 
and the saintly Rutherford. 

Other names miglit be cited, but pcrlinps these 
will sufTicc ; and indeed it is time that I should 
end. But let me point out one more inducement 
to the study I advocate. You arc in the eity 
perhaps most calculated to give an interest to 
the study of those times, for surely no place ever 
suffered so much for its prominence. From the 
time that the Covenanting Commissioners refused 
to drink the cup of Bon Accord^ and were followed 
by Montrose ndth an army wliicli slaughtered the 
dogs which had been made the innocent instru- 
ments of satire, this unliappy city was compelled 
to undergo as many outward changes of com- 
phance as the Vicar of Bray or Bobbing John of 
Mar. Indeed, Aberdeen was so often visited by 
Montrose, and in such various characters, that 
the authorities must have found it difficult to 
ascertain m what capacity they were to receive 
him. In those days the greatest seat of learning 
in Scotland, it was the fate of Aberdeen, as of 
Leipsic, to learn that a famous and hospitable 
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^ University is no protection against ^ustocracy and 
Your well-sacked city, surviving t^ClUfl^pcrg/iy; - 
onslaughts of Malignants and Coven^iftfers and 
impartial Highlanders, remains a noble monument 
of the stirring and perilous past of our country. 

But I do not wish to weary, but to attiact 
you, if possible, to the close study of Scottish 
history. I have thought that by so doing I could, 
without presumption or didactic affectation, best 
fulfil the duty imposed upon me You are the 
best judges how far such a pursuit would smt 
your mamfold dispositions. Around you learning 
spreads her various wares , you have but to 
pick and choose. You are the generation that 
holds for the present the succession to the long 
roll of famous men who have adorned this 
University. They have handed to you the hght , 
it is for you to transmit it. The vestal lamp of 
knowledge may flicker, but it never dies ; even 
in the darkest hours of dormant civihsation, it 
found lovmg hands to chensh and to tend it 
To you that lamp has been given by those who 
have watched over it in these ancient colleges. I 
hope and beheve it will not wax duller in your 
hands, but rather that you will show forth its 
radiance in whatever part of the world you may 
be called upon to wield that influence which 
every educated man must exercise 

iGid how solemn a moment is that passing 
forth from the cloisters of learmng mto the 
great Vanity Fair of the world, there to make, 
for good or for evil, the choice of Hercules 
and abide by the result. Even I may, with- 
out presumption, mdicate to you the crucial 


sconisn ihstguy 

importATioc of tlmt ori'^is of yo\ir lives, when 
it hcs ^^llU you lo decide whether >our enroer 
shall be a Iicrilagc of woe or a fmitful blessiujj 
and an liouourcd memory. Day by day, the 
horizon of human pos^bdity, nhich now hes 
so unbounded before yon, must contract; the 
time must come when, under the stroke of illness 
or tiic decay of nature, hope, and henllh, the pride 
and pow’cr of life and mtellcct^ winch now seem 
so inseparable from your Inumplmnt yonlli, w’ll) 
have passed away. Tlicre will then be no surer 
consolation, humanly speakiiifi, than the con- 
sciousness of iionest hope fulhllcd, of health not 
abused, of life and intellect exerted in all its 
strength and fulness, not like water jiouicd upon 
the sand, but for the raising and bettering in 
some degree of some portion of your fellow-men. 
I would fain hope that this living mass of generous 
youth before me was animated by no less a hope, 
by no lower an inspiration, and that in coming 
years it W'ill be my pride and privilege to licar of 
some of you at any rate rcccisdng the merited 
praises of grateful mankind And if I might 
address your venerable University, which has 
conferred so gracious and so undeserved an lionoiir 
upon me, I would say, m the w'ords with w'lnch 
the Psalmist hailed the sacred city, “ They shall 
prosper that love thee ” ; that love thee aright, 
tliat love thee not merely as an end, but also as a 
means, as the blessed link wuih splendid traditions 
and with noble men, as the faithful guide and the 
unfailing fnend. 
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III 

XEX Will you forgive me if I say one or two words 
on the general seope and work of our soeiety ’ 
In doing so, I am rermnded of the speech by 
the late genial Sir George Harvey, the President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, which I heard 
him make at one of the banquets of the Academy, 
which have, unfortunately, fallen into abeyance. 
Sir George Harvey was dehghtcd with the exhibi- 
tion, and he made a speech which amounted m 
brief to this : there never was such an Academy 
and there never were such pictures. Well, that 
is my view of our society. I shall express it 
quite frankly : there never were such pubhcations 
I very much doubt if any one can find any serious 
fault with anythmg that the society has done 
or with any pubheation that the society has put 
forward, and I venture to ask you of what other 
society known to you can so much be said ? 

Wliat is it we have been privileged to do ? 
What IS the gap that we have been enabled to fill 
up ? I think all our pubhcations aie valuable. 
But some epochs and some subjects ruppeal more 
especially to some than to others, and I think 
that we may say that on two subjects of great 
importance we have been enabled to do a good 
work — ^work which perhaps no either society 
could have done. Besides that, I flat|;er myself — 
but here I cannot carry my contention into the 
region of proof — ^that we have done much more 
than simply mstruct by our pubhcajtions. We 

^ Presidential Address to the Annual Meeting of the ^cottish History 
Soeiety in Edinburgh, November 28, 18D7 
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have tlm\c sonuihtn^ in tin vny of ili^n mn 

to writers, nnd of inducing nwnN id thr 

field of SvolUsh hi^lon ^^l^o tmjzlit wi h'Ut 
lK*en so iittrnclcd r.\v<pl Ijv our puldtruliou*'. 

1 amU tokc out book, t!u md'nor of uh'ub 
personuUv \mknoNMV lo inr, mtd wbieb 1 boM 
read and vliich I dnn* you luuu nod '>ttb 
the g^^^aU^t miunrnlton and dt U};ht — 7/»,v- 
xcaijs of ScoUhh Uhttyrii, b\ Mr. Ibniy Cob d!< 
of Glasgow. 1 cannot '•av for <a rlam— for \ 
have absolutely no knowh diji on the pomt- 
that that l>ook has dnived any inspimtitui from 
our Asork, but 1 like to Hunk thid d has. 

What, then, arc tin (a\o Millet U on which 
I think it has been the jinvihga of this soci* ty 
to do the most important work ? The fir^l t*- 
the bisloiy' of t)ic Stuart femiK ufiei the .abdica- 
tion of James II.. and tint is a |>{riod of iusloty 
which IS still open to tlic historian. The history 
of the Sluarls after the abdication of Jami'. It., 
in spite of the invaluable mulerud tUal exists 
both at AYindsor and cist where, and in spiti^ of 
the A cry valuable monographs on the vatunis 
xebellions which they inspire, remains \<{, I 
think, to be properly put in shript . Xow, wt 
lm\c done a good deal m lliat win. I m^stlf 
have been privileged to co-openitc bj the publica- 
tion of some hsts of those who look pnit in the 
rebellion of ’45. I do not mention tliat fact as 
an encouragement to others, but 1 nuntion it 
because of the warning it ga\c to im\ which will 
last me as long as my life. In a preface lo iluil 
book I put in an extract, which I duly copied 
from a veracious authorit\% but when I w'ns 

VOL. n 
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XEX. ch£j'llenged as to my authority I have never 
been able to put my hand on it from that day 
to j this or to find the pamphlet from winch I 
extracted it. Thciefore, it is only one more 
colifirmation of the invaluable ad'V'ice given by an 
aged sage to one who sought his guidance m life, 
“ Alves' ys wind up your watch at night, and verify 
yom’ quotetions.” 

But I also hke to think that, if I have not 
been able to do very much myself, I made a 
suggestion at the last meeting I was able to 
attend which bortr lu^uanl fmit I do not 
beheve the result was due to suggestion — I 

am not so vain as to thinlc so — but I am happy 
to think that two minds came togethei and the 
result was that the suggestion I made — that we 
might have an itinerary of the wanderings of 
Chailes Edwaid after the battle of CuHoden — 
has boine fruit, and has been admirably carried 
out by Mr. Blaikie m a volume which is now 
pubhshed. Now, let me make another suggestion, 
wluch I hope will be equally fruitful. Before 
the history of the Stuarts can be written there 
is a book which must be compiled and wiU not 
be easily compiled. I suppose you all know 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, wluch has been con- 
tmued m a later edition by a ]\Ir Ockerby, and 
pubhshed by Messrs Allen and Sons It contams 
aU the prominent honours and dignities and 
Mimstries which have been conferred or created 
by the Monarchy duiing the whole penod of 
our history. But what is wanted is a book of 
those dignities which were conferred by the 
Stuarts after their departure from England m 
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1689. During almost all that time they hndkhcir xrs.. 
Sccictar^^ships of Slate, and their peerages,' their 
knight lioods, and tlieir various dignities, and' a list 
of that kind would be a most valuable assisfance 
to an historian of the Stuaits I quite admi^ that 
the first edition might not be a verj' con^plctc 
book, because I say tlicrc would be some difficulty 
in the compilation, but the first edition would 
bring out so many suggestions and put the editor 
on the track of so many papers that tlie second 
and the third and fourth editions vould be works 
of incalculable value to historians. 

Now I dare say you might say, WJiat is the 
use oi* any sucli book ? The dignities died with 
the people, and they were not of much interest 
when they existed But that is not the fact. 
Historians, vnth all respect be it said, arc not 
sufficiently careful in matters of detail. They 
do not give us the actual date of icsignations of 
power and accessions to power, and in the majority 
of Instoncs, if anybody washes to read them 
accurately, they have to read them with some 
sort of calendar of dignities with tlie exact dates 
by their side and with the book which I suggest. 
There is also this to be said, that whereas dignities 
and ^Mimstries are, peihaps, of ephemeral interest 
when conferred by djmasties that arc actually 
existing, theie is an element of sympathetic 
pathos about them when they represent nothing 
but a faded, an abdicated, and a banished power. 

I am not sure that the whole calendar of the 
melancholy Court of the Stuarts, their shadowy 
Secretaries of State, and their purely nommal 
digmties would not have a greater mterest both 
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Ilf tl'c student of human nature 
^'■^f (^ Haydn’s to which I have 
refer^^d, which s of tliose vho enjoyed 
power and substal*^' ml rank. 

I jpass from that subject — ihc historj'’ of the 
Stuajfe — where, I am sure, we liavc laid a sure 
foundation for the future Instorian, and I come 
to another subject of which a Jnstor}’’ has also 
to be 'written, and where, I tliink. we shall some 
daj'’ be recognised as ha\nng done an incalculably 
good work — I mean the history of Scotland m 
the eighteenth century. Tlie history of Scotland 
in the eighteenth centurj’- has, I think, by all 
avowal, never been "written You have had the 
history of the two or tluce rcbeUions that vere 
stirred up by the Stuarts or by their agents 
You have had copious histones of the Union. 
You have had the history of tlie Portcous mob 
told m great detail and by a great master of fiction 
as well. You have had the Daiien scheme told 


m great detail. Wlierever the historj’^ of Scotland 
m the eighteenth century has touched pohtics 
it has been told, but the history of Scotland in 
the eighteenth century only in a very rare and 
induect degree did touch pohtics at all After 
the Union, I think we may say that Scotland 
determined to take, 'with the disability of the 
loss of her separate government, the full advantage 
of it. She gave herself up to fittmg herself 
for the great part that she was destmed to play 
in the government of the British Empue She 
recovered by a long period of repose the exhaustion 
of the pohtical part of her history, winch was 
all excitement and which was no repose ; and as 
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tlic afilucnt forces of nnlurc gather themselves xix. 
together under tlic uniform and impassive , cover- 
ing of the snoWj so tinder the nppaicnt dH dness 
and moderatism of the eighteenth ccntiirj') Scot- 
land tvas collecting her strength for the jjcffort 
which she has put forward m the nincmenth. 

But there is even more to be said thnn^this. 

She gamed not merely by her rcscivc and re- 
cuperation of strength in the eighteenth century, 
but by the removal of the Court and of the 
Parliament and of the fashion of Scotland to the 
southern metropolis, she was enabled to develop 
ill lier rural districts types of independent char- 
acter which I am sorry to say, under the influence 
of the more succcssf^ nineteenth centurj% vnth 
its railways and its hurry and its newspapers, 
aic rapidly disappearing, and winch it Ainll be 
the pnvilege of the historian of the eighteenth 
century carefully to recall. 

I have been much longer than I intended to 
be, but I was anxious to call attention to the 
two fields m whieh I think we have done specially 
valuable work, and which, I tlunk, may encourage 
the historian of tlic future. I think tlie historian 
of the eighteenth century -will not be able, perhaps, 
to confine his icsearches to that century. He 
vail have to carry it on to the first quarter of 
tlie mnetcenth, for the period of which I speak 
hardly ceased till the IVIinistry of IVIr. Canning, 
and, mdeed, some of us have been able to see m 
our hfetime survivals of these rare types of lairds 
and of divmes, and of the servants of divines, 
which are specially racy and characteristic of the 
Scottish nation and of Scottish soil. As long 
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xrx. as wg uu Jus good work I wish more power to 
oui apm j in fact, as long as the Scottish History 
Society exists I look forward mth a certain 
confiaence to the future. Of the history of the 
presept we know nothing whatever. In despite 
of the invaluable agencies which report to us 
almo^t^every event as soon as it occurs, we can 
only^ learn partially and imperfectly the real 
story of our times. What we get from day to 
day IS, as it were, a kodak view, limited, narrow, 
and piercing, but so limited that for the purpose 
of history it is of httle value. It will be a century 
hence before the large and serene gaze of history 
can focus itself sufficiently on the events of the 
day to be able to place them m theu true relation 
and their true proportion, and I trust and firmly 
beheve that a hundred years hence the Scottish 
History Society will be stiU active and vigorous, 
and perhaps pomtmg its focus towards the 
somewhat distracting and distorted events of 
the age m which we live. 



XX 


TIIE UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTL.VND^ 

The first question I nsk myself to-night, on xx 
finding myself in a place so novel, and before an 
audience so distingiushcd, is — ^^^ly am I here 
at all ? It has long been the custom of this 
excellent Institution to inaugurate its annual 
session, with a few words fiom some venerable or 
distinguished personage, which may serve to lend 
spirit and attraction to the commencement of its 
labours lily words, however, this evening can 
derive colour and interest neither from the weight 
of experience noi the lustre of reputation. I 
come here as a young man among ciders, and a 
pupil among teachers. I speak only as a citizen 
among citizens, all sincerely solicitous for the 
prosperity of the city winch we inhabit or adjom * 

We are met here to-night that we may do some- 
tlung m our generation to keep ahve m this 
famous home of letters the sacred flame winch 
former generations kmdled and sustamed , which 
was fed m the last centiuy by scores of men 
whose names will last as long as fame exists — 

An address dclis cred nt the opening of the Session of tlie Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution, 1871 
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XX too ivianj’’, indeed, to enumeiate if they were not, 
besid^es, familiar to us. I can only regiet that 
on oi^ie of these occasions I should appeal in 
some sort to be the officiating priest, yet I would 
rathCT have it so> than not be present at all. 
Moreover, I cherish a consolatory thouglit — one 
that none of your previous lecturers can ha^'-e ex- 
perienced — which is, that being entirely unknown 
by any sort of reputation, nothing meritorious 
here or clsewJici e can justlj'^ be expected of me. 

We aie met, then, here to-night to inaugurate 
a series of intellectual meetings in one of the 
greatest intellectual centres of the world ; and 
in following out this line of thought, it fiist occurs 
to ask how this city, known for centuries as the 
uncouth and rugged home of an almost savage 
poverty, should liaA’-e come to be consideied such 
a centre. To answer that question, in some sort 
of way, is my object to-mght. For the indirect 
cause of this phenomenon was undoubtedly the 
Act of Union between England and Scotland. 
And although the story of the Union is at least 
a twice-told tale, it is so important to us as 
Scots, so important to us as Britons, and so im- 
portant to us as students of lustorj'-, that perhaps 
you will forgive me if I enter upon the subject 
again. I had indeed presumptuously hoped to 
have been able to give, m some sort at least, a 
narrative of the treaty, but I found that the 
task would be far too long for one evemng. Con- 
sidermg, then, that my task to-mght was that 
of a lecturer, and not an essayist or historian, 

I thought the wisest plan I could pursue was to 
present before you the two or tlnee incidents and 
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the two or three men who light up Ihc somc\\ hat 
monotonoTis histor}* of the Union. 

Well, then, ViC must first Iry and put ourselves 
into the position of a Scotsman ot tlic middle 
class at the time of the Union. Uis one pre- 
donunant feeling was hatred of England and the 
English. He had liad n share or two in the 
Darien Company, vlnch had failed, he considered, 
because of the persecution of England. lie had 
seen James Duhe of York turn the Prny Council 
Chamber of Scotland into a disscctmg-room 
He had seen a form of ecclesiastical govermnent, 
alien and hateful to him, imposed on his country. 
He saw that country poor and pming and he 
saw that his Government could do nothing till 
the courier arrived from London No Sicilian 
under Verres considered himself more neglected 
and oppressed by the dominant State than did 
this Scotsman. Then how, ue may ask, was 
the Union brought about at all ’ The answer 
is an historical paradox For the causes which 
led to the Umon were all those circumstances 
which seemed to render a union impossible, 
or rather their reaction Tlic impatience with 
vhich the Scots saw their Ministers and Parlia- 
ment guided fiom London , the bhnd fury excited 
in Scotland by the English opposition to the 
Darien scheme — a fury wluch showed itself m 
the judicial murder of Green and his companions ; 
the Act of Security, which would practically 
have severed every thread of connection on the 
death of Anne — these causes, which certainlj’- 
seemed likely to give nse to every result but 
a union, nevertheless brought the Umon about 
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('id the immediate cause of the passing of the 
"■mon IS at least equally paradoxical , for it was 
iwmg to the opposition to it being led by the 
Duke of Hamilton — ^then certainly the foremost 
man m Scotland — that the success of the measure 
IS due 

The scheme had always been dear to the heart 
of every Enghsh statesman ; CromweU, Wilham, 
and Somers had all passionately desired it. But 
the ill-blood and the want of common sjunpathies 
or mterests on either side of the Border had 
lutherto made it impossible. Events, however, 
had latterly proved that there must be a Union 
or war, that the two coimtries must be henceforth 
either the bitteiest of enemies or entirely identical 
And what did the enmity of Scotland mean to 
an Enghsliman, and of Enghshmen most of all 
to a '\'\Tng ? It meant a large aimy m the north, 
a large standing armjq of which the dread among 
statesmen had not yet subsided ; it meant a 
firm foothold and a safe lair for the Pretender 
and his followers ; it meant a sword always ready 
for France to sharpen or to wield ; it meant, m 
fine, that Scotland and England as separate 
States in those days could not be co-existent 
It was under this impression that the Enghsh 
IVImistry acted They allowed the breach to 
become wider ; they would not let the wound 
heal partially and imperfectly. It should be 
there, open and yawning, to show how much 
worse it would become if it were not tended 
They gave the Queen’s consent to all those Acts 
which were passed m 1703 as insults and mjuries 
to England, with the smgle exception of the Act 
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of Security, and even to tlmt. tbc}^ assented ^ 
1701. That Act excluded spcciallV from tho 
throne any future King of linglan^ \udcss the 
Scottish demands should be fu'st satisfied, and 
ordered “every fcnciblc man” m til*;' kingdom 
to be armed and drilled for its dcf(^cc. The 
passing of that Act shous to uhat a pitch things 
had come, and how utterly impossible it was that 
they should go on as they wcic. Scotland was 
to be a nation of soldiers, uith some Pretender 
as their King ; a refuge and an cneouragement 
for traitors and malcontents at home, and for 
open enemies abroad. England uas to have on 
her northern fionticr, in the neighbourhood of 
her great coal supplies, an enemy who uould 
take every advantage of any reverse which her 
armies might cxpcncncc on the Continent, and 
who would be able to do so with the greatest 
possible effect Illorcover, England could ill afford 
to her rivals and enemies abroad the spectacle 
of such a moral disaster as the existence of dis- 
union and enmity m the heart of her little island 
State. 

On August 28, 1704, three weeks after the 
passing of the Act of Sccuritj’-, the Parhament 
of Scotland uas prorogued; on October 29 the 
Parliament of England assembled. It was perhaps 
as well that two months had mtereened between 
the passmg of the Act of Security and the meeting 
of the English Parhament And though cabals 
were at first the order of the day, yet on the whole 
counsels of moderation prevailed. At the great 
debate of the Lords, indeed, the Queen was 
present, for the first time m her reign, “ to take 
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iinlu. n. "■’Hi some pathos, “of 

’to / ''"’S'Jo"’ ’’—piobaUy, Jiowcvcr, rather 

Tl,,!' i"" GoJoIpliin lier ancient Treasurer. 

'JigJish PiirljnnicTit passed retahatory mea- 
sures against llic trade of Scotland, to operate 

^ ^ succession to their Cro'W'n in conformity 
^\ itli that to the Croum of England. But at the 
same time, as if jicrccning that only one chance 
o peace icmaincd, they authorised the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to treat for a union. 

i hilc this ^\as taking place m England, the 
ju icial murder of Green Jiad occuricd in Scotland, 
uhich "uns suflicicndy significant of the temper 
of the nation. An English merchant ship had 
anchored m tlic Forth. To a population of 
Earicn shnieholdcis smarting under disaster and 
bankruptcy, retaliation on the English ^vas irre- 
sistible. Tiicy seized on the ship and the crew, 
and after hardy the form of a trial, three of the 
sailors were smnmarily lianged. 

^ Two months after this execution (June 28, 

I / 05), the Scottish Estates reassembled ; and 
as these Estates have passed for ever into the 
limbo of antiquaries, and as a knowledge of their 
constitution is essential to the student of the 
union, it is worth wJuIc to recall for a moment 
Avhat they were They consisted of Peers, county 
members called Barons, and burgh members 
^lled Burgesses, all sitting in the same house 
TJicir method of procedure seems to have been 
length}’' and peiplexed. In one respect it re- 
sembled O'Ur House of Commons, as the members 
m spcaldng addressed the President or Speaker, 
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otsmirity. VVCTI lo ‘Mi *^'‘U!'''ll]l'‘\l;Y'',' 

mi. That .\>.'< -v<Kh\u\ Vf -» l,sh 

iLm any fnUnv' Km), nt V,n,.;t.na nn!-'” ;;■ to 
ScoUnli (U-ivvnwF ••lu'uM I* In--' ’.'"'f'' | ‘ ' nil 

orioml “i^fiy todlik m.m m la: ,ib 

to \k BTmeil nml (lnll^4 lor tl- (M.'Ob, li-.r ^ 
pnssmg ot lUul AH If ^^U^A v 1, 

hnd come, mu\ how m> rly hnpc -‘ihh h wov IhH s 
they *d\o\iW go on werx*, v.»i, 

\o \)c a mUm of ^oh\ar*. with VrrUndn 

a.s lUcir Kmg; a refuge amf an cTtcoUT ^-uv-at 
for trailom and umfamUnU ul fuaue, atol U‘t 
open cacndcs nhroad. IhtgUnd was 1>» 
her iiorthcrn fronlior, m U\c at of 

her great coal supplies, tm <ncm\ who vouM 
take ceeiy ad\anfagc of nuy rever^*’ whuh lur 
armies might cxpcrirncc on th< t'oidhuut, nnd 
who would be able lo do so with the griat’vi 
possible effect Moreover, Ihightud could ill uifonl 
to lier ri\als and emniics nbr<i5ul the sp^ elnHc 
of such a morjil disaster as the (-\lstencc of dis- 
union and cnimly in the heart of her httle island 
State. 

On August 28, 1701, three weeks after tin 
passing of the Act of Security, liu' Parhiumni 
of Scotland was prorogued; on Odolnr 20 the 
Parliament of England ussembkd. It w’as peilmjis 
as well that two months had iutervcrietl hdween 
the passing of the Act of Security and the meeling 
of the English Parhamcnl. And thougli cabals 
^vc^c at first the order of the day, yet on the whole 
counsels of moderation prevailed. At the trrcal 
debate of the Lords, indeed, the Qucet/w'as 
present, for the first time m lier reign, “ to take 
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ciare,” write.^ Roxburghe with some pathos, “ of 
Vche ancient lirngdom ” — ^probably, however, rather 
j to cormtennnce Gk)doIphin her ancient Treasurer. 
j The Enghsh Parhament passed retahatory mea- 
/ sures against the trade of Scotland, to operate 
m a year in case the Scots had not by that tune 
settled the succession to their Crown in conformity 
with that to the Crown of England. But at the 
same time, as if perceivmg that only one chance 
of peace remamed, they authonsed the appomt- 
ment of Commissioners to treat for a umon 
While this was taking place m England, the 
judicial murder of Green had oecurred in Scotland, 
which was sufficiently significant of the temper 
of the nation. An Enghsh merchant ship had 
anchored m the Forth To a population of 
Darien shareholders smartmg under disaster and 
bankruptcy, retahation on the Enghsh was irre- 
sistible. They seized on the ship and the crew , 
and after barely the form of a trial, three of the 
sailors were summarily hanged. 

Two months after this execution (June 28, 
1705), the Scottish Estates reassembled ; and 
as these Estates have passed for ever mto the 
hmbo of antiquaries, and as a knowledge of their 
constitution is essential to the student of the 
Umon, it is worth while to recall for a moment 
what they were. They consisted of Peers, county 
members called Barons, and burgh members 
called Burgesses, all sittmg in the same house. 
Their method of procedure seems to have been 
lengthy and perplexed. In one respect it re- 
sembled our House of Commons, as the members 
m speakmg addressed the President or Speaker, 
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and began, “ My I/Ord Chancellor.” Another 
custom thc\ had, primitive but rcspcctnblc, 
lehich is %\orLhy of consideration b\‘ any English 
statesman. '\Vhcne\cr n peerage %ras about to 
be conferred, the candidate nas named in full 
sitting of Parliament, and the reasons for his 
promotion \\crc stated. This method, \\liieh has 
cveridhing bnt custom to recommend it, noulcl, 
I fear, curtail coiisidcr.ably the peerage of this 
country* ; and the imagination nms not in 
portraying the scene ivlnch rvould have taken 
place had the Loid Chancellor been obliged to 
read to tbc English l^arliamcnt the reasons for 
erecting Portsmouth or Kendal into ducliics. 
Indeed there is every reason to think that the 
practice must have been abandoned m Scotland 
long before the Union 

On the first day of the reassembly of a new 
Parliament the nholc body of members rode from 
Holyrood to the Parliament House. Tlic ancient 
crouTi, sword, and sceptre of Scotland were borne 
aloft by bare-headed nobles ; the procession u as 
glad mth a crowd of heralds and pursuivants ; last 
of all rode the ICmg, or liis representative. The 
burgesses rvorc cloaks, and were each attended by 
a footman , the county members also wore cloaks, 
but were attended by two footmen, TJic Peers 
made a far finer show They wore their scarlet 
robes, and were attended each, according to his 
rank, by pages, train-bearers, and lacqueys. 
The higher the degree the greater were the 
number of retainers, until one arrived at the 
seventh heaven of Dukcry. Each Duke was 
followed by eight footmen, and apparently an 
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z. unlimited number of the other attendants Al- 
though the t^ste for such pageants has gone by 
for ever, this ^one seems to have been unusually 
interesting ahd affectmg, as presentmg to the 
nation the simultaneous view of their Kin g, 
their Parliament, and formerly also of their 
Hierarchy, Careful arrangements were made 
for the mounting and dismountmg of the less 
agile senators ; but the ride was imperative 
on aU. It reminds one of the occasion when 
Shaftesbury, m 1672, to revenge himself on some 
old Judges, decreed the revival of the ancient 
cavalcade of the legal profession to Westnunster 
Hall, when one at least of their lordships bit 
the dust 

IVhen they reached their noble hall, they sat 
according to their ranks, with the Lord Chancellor 
in the chair. On ordmary occasions the sitting 
commenced nominally at ten o’clock; in reahty 
probably much later. The appearance of candles, 
as creating a hopeless confusion, seems generally 
to have caused them to adjourn Fletcher, in 
one of his speeches, gives an amusing account of 
the difficulties of legislation “We meet,” he 
says, “ m this place in the afternoon, after a great 
dinner, which, I think, is not the tune of doing 
business, and are in such confusion after the 
candles aie hghted, that very often the debate 
of one single pomt cannot be finished, but must 
be put off to another da^’^ ” That many of the 
members had dmed heavily before they arrived 
is only too apparent from the records , for it 
was the most irascible assembly in the world, 
except perhaps the Pchsh Diet. Nor can we 
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forget that good Burgimdv cost 'm Edinburgh 
at that time only lOcl. a quart. 

xVllow me to reproduce a few of the many par- 
liamentary cbulhUons which abound in Scottish 
contemporary records. For instance, on June 
29, 1703. I.ord Errol, High Constable, informed 
the House that at the last sitting a scufilc had 
taken place in the House between Lord Bclhaven 
and Sir AlcKondcr Ogilvic. and that he Imd put 
them under arrest. How ever, ns always happened 
on these occasions, they w'crc pardoned on giving 
in apologies couohcd in the c\nct formula of 
naughty children — that they were soriw' for what 
they had done, and would not do the like again ; 
a promise they kept faithfully till the nevt 
occasion on which their temper was tried. Tlicrc 
IS also an amusing entry of July 2.>, 170.>, in Sir 
Darnd Hume's dinrj' • Snltoun still insisting, 
Sir James Hacket said he was impertinent 
Saltoun said, he that would call him impertinent 
was a rascal. The House being alarmed at such 
expressions, Sir J. Erskine moved ‘ both should 
be sent to prison ’ ” On another occasion Saltomi 
and the Duke of Hamilton quarrelled, and 
Fletcher said their reckoning was for another 
place At last with great dilBculty they w^ere 
persuaded to be reconciled At another meeting 
Fletcher seized Lord Stair by the scruff of his 
neck for some expression w'hich ofCended him. 
Altogether, the in Sir Da^^d Hume’s diary 
for January 8, 1707, is applicable to almost every 
sittmg of the Scottish Parliament ; “ This day 
spent in janglmg, and nothing done.” 

But the Assembly, though fiery, was not 
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brilliant. It [is curious, indeed, to notiee the 
dearth of Sccmish statesmen at the time of the 
Umon — a poverty the more remarkable when we 
remember the mighty intellects that Scotland 
was producing half a century later. There was 
the pleasing and graceful Roxburghe, the head- 
strong Jacobite AthoU, and the treble traitor 
Annandale. There was Stair, able and eloquent 
mdeed, but labourmg under the weight of pohtical 
infamy ; and Queensberry, who suffered from , 
at least the suspieion of pohtieal mcapacity. 
Above these, agam, there were three men, not, 
indeed, of equal ment or of equal ability; but 
here fortune and passion had made Hamilton 
and Belliaven as prominent and effective as 
Fletcher of Saltoun It is impossible to under- 
stand the Union without imderstandmg or en- 
deavourmg to understand these three men, more 
especially Hamilton. 

The career of James, Duke of Hamilton, is so 
involved m mtricacies and contradictions that 
it would at first appear difficult to come to any 
definite conclusion regardmg him. In early life 
he distinguished himseK as a Jacobite among 
Jacobites ; he did not quit James till he had 
seen the unhappy Eing on board at Rochester; 
he was the last and the most ungracious who 
greeted Wfiham Twice withm a few years of 
the Revolution was he committed to the Tower 
for correspondence with the exiled family, and 
for plots m their favour, yet in 1694 he was 
selected for an extraordinary mark of royal 
favour, m bemg allowed on his mother’s resigna- 
tion to succeed to the Dukedom of Hamilton. 
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Li the Union Parliament he licnckd a violent xx 
opposition to the proposed measure ; his party 
trusted him blindly, and followed him vithout 
rcscr\*e. Yet on no oecasion did they come to a 
pitched battle that their leader did not openly 
desert them. When the treaty came before the 
House, this eminent Jacobite would not dream 
of discussing it till the succession had been 
permanently settled on the Electrcss Sophia; 
yet there is httlc doubt that at that moment 
lie was m correspondence mth St. Germain. 

He uas not named a Commissioner for the Union, 
as being utterly hostile to the measure ; he was 
not elected a representative peer because he had 
completely betrayed its opponents. Ha^’•lng been 
for so long the leader of this bitter opposition 
to the C^o^vn and its measures, he was then 
selected for the highest honours an English 
monarch can bestow. He uas created an English 
Duke. The Order of the Garter was added to 
his Order of the Thistle, two distinctions which 
had never previously been umted in the same 
person. He was immediately afterwards made 
Ambassador to Paris, And a few days after 
this again he was lolled by a scoimdrel in a 
quarrel about his mother-m-law’s steward. 

Thackeray has presented tlus ambiguous per- 
sonage before us as the accepted lover of Beatrix 
Esmond, in those last Garter-and-Thistle am- 
bassadorial days. The career is one which may 
well be spared from lustory to be framed in 
fiction, for it derives but httle lustre from facts. 
Hamilton, mdeed, was at once passionate and 
irresolute, headstrong and tmud. He was appar- 
voi. n G 
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*’r i*' I? f""®”''’ >n<3ccd, to notice tlie 
dcartlwif Sc<^J,(.,.l.„gf)ffo,t'cn nt tl^' tnne of the 

^ 1 again, lie nJicn we 

was position to take f^ts Unit Scotland 
w’scottisli affairs. Nor do I TJicre nas 

that occasionally thcic flittccPh^fiio, the hcad- 
loftici vision of a crovn. Hd treble traitor 
entrj’- into Scotland, wheie he foi-^od eloquent 
Ins feet. Nor did he hesitate in of political 
parly to lead. There was one thdffcre''’’t/froni 
braced Ihicc-fourtlis of the Scottish -pacity. 
icprcscntcd its jiridc and ihs jcalousie' nicn. not, 
vas vehemently opposed to any conillity ; hut 
England more close than a federal unio\ti^'^ilton 
head of this he placed himself. But tt>ve as 
this prominent position, his mind uns dnnder- 
by various and jarring considcrntionsj jor cn- 
great estates m England, vhich dctleo more 
from risking all for Scotland , he h 
standing and influence at Court, vliich^j is so 
him from committing himself to the opp that 
and he wished to conciliate even that rb 
which did not follow him, with a view perX^ hfe 
that Clown vluch moic than once has tetong 
his house. He vished to stand well witpad 
Court of St .James’s and the Court of St Gcinii' J 
he sought to lend Scotland and piesci\c'p 
influence m England ; he hoped, while leadf 
a faction, to secure a national crovii. Was eV 
man quartered by more ^^olcnt steeds? 
thus, while pleased ^v^th his tail of cheering shop 
boys, he was unable on any decisive occasion to 
nerve himself to a decided course. And yct,y 
when Earl of An an, he seems to have had the 
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\ Union adhere to it ; tlic 

^ ',>ik'cclu, Garters and Tiiistlcs seem but 

- I ^ oorniptcd and vmncn'cd him, as indeed 
* u . :: 1 relaxed stiongcr fibres tlian his. On 
sHt. V:^ > foTulinatcly for the Union, the poivcr 

s/ ’ * rejecting it. 

' '* In Hamilton (Loid Bclhavcn) Mas a w'ldcly 
iVi nt cliaractcr. He is often represented as a 
tK- high-spirited peer, mIio, ficsh from 
studies and kindled by a passionate resent- 
' A against the beira3'crs of his country, burst 
el.h into an inspired eloquence m defending 
’ liberties and independence of Scotland. The 
H man at the time of tlic Union ivas a lugli- 
' t’’ '^'nded but stubborn nobleman of fifij% suspected 
‘ } avarice, and described by an cj’-c-ivitncss, 
brone, indeed, to exaggeration, “ as a rough, fat, 
1 ; ^ j>lack, noisj’’ man, more like a butclier than a 
ord ” He had a great memory, vdiicli, as Rogers 
1,1 i lid of Loid Dudley’s heart, he proved m getting 
A*. ‘IS speeches b}'’ it These speeches, preserved 
b- f.Harefull)’- at the time, were rather declamations 
d j, ddiesscd to the public outside the Parliament 
louse tlian speeches directed to the Estates 
iiriH^insidc In our omti time sucli an orator would 
b be coughed doivn in his fourth sentence ; at the 
^ time of the Union his bombasbc paragraphs were 
1 the watchivords of his country. That they were 
05 absurdly pedantic, that they were painfully 
prepared to the very least monos3dlable, tliat the 

- delivery no less than the style was intolerably 
affected, are hmdrances perhaps to oiu pleasm’e 
in readmg them, but formed no obstacle to 


their popularity m Scotland. They were admued, 
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indeed, by later and austerer cntics 
Edinburgh tradesmen of the time of the Union 
To me, I confess, they savour sometimes of a 
schoolboy’s theme, and sometimes of the Pogram 
defiance. 

I will give an example of both styles. In his 
most famous speech, havmg recited the Roman 
punishment for a parricide, and the descrip- 
tion of a Roman triumph, he proceeds . “If 
his Grace (the Duke of Queensberry, the Com- 
missioner) succeed m this affair of a Umon, 
and that it prove for the happmess and welfare 
of the nation, then he 3ustly merits to have a 
statue of gold erected for himself ; but if it shall 
tend to the entire destruction and abolition of 
our nation, and that we, the nation’s trustees, 
shall go into it, then I must say that a whip and 
a bell, a cock, a viper, and an ape, are but too 
small punishments for any such bold unnatural 
imdertakmg and complaisance.” The following 
paragraph I should call the Pogram style ; “ For 
my part, m the sight of God, and m the presence 
of this Honourable House, I heartily forgive 
every man ; and beg that they may do the same 
to me. And I do most humbly propose that his 
Grace my Lord Commissioner may appomt an 
Agap, may order a love-feast for this most 
Honourable House, that we lay aside all self- 
designs ; and that after our fasts and humiha- 
tions we may have a day of rejoicmg and thank- 
fulness, may eat our meat with gladness, and our 
bread with a mirry heart : then shall we sit each 
man under his own fig-tree, and the voice of the 
Turtle shall be heard m our land, a bud famous 
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for const-nncy nnd fidelity. My Lord, I slinll xx. 
make a pa\isc here, and stop going on fai thcr in 
my discourse till I see farther, if Ins Grace my 
Lord Commissioner received any humble pro- 
posals for removing misunderstanding among us 
and putting an end to our fatal di\nsions. Upon 
honour, I have no other design, nnd I am con- 
tent to beg the favoui upon my bended loiccs.” 

Then there was a pause, but no recorded answer 
— the Commissioner, probably, not clearly undci- 
standmg what an “ agap ” was. The scene 
must have been an extremely remarkable one ; 
the Parliament House filled on a winter’s evening 
mth senators, somewhat torpid after the gieat 
meal of the day ; on the throne the Commissioner 
gazmg with blank astonishment at this portly 
and middle-aged man who, on his bended knees, 
was imploring him for an “agap,” m older that 
the turtle-dove might once more be heard in the 
gloves of Scotland. To a Commissioner without 
a fine sense of metaphor one can easily under- 
stand that the situation was puzzhng ; but befoie 
he could probably understand what w^as going 
on, Lord Belhavcn was up and at him again. 

It is easy to laugh at these speeches now ; 
they are not m harmony with the spirit of our 
times. But of their enormous success and popu- 
larity it is impossible to doubt. Nor was this 
feehng merely transitory. I have a copy, prmted 
at Glasgow in 1780, seventy-four years after 
the dehvery of the speech, seventy-three years 
after the measure it opposed had become law, and 
when the Union was as much an accomphshed 
fact as the battle of Bannockburn. If, then, 
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Belhaven caught the spirit of the age m which 
he hved, delighted the constituency whose senti- 
ments he expressed, and if his speeches retained 
their popularity m Scotland long after results 
had falsified every word they contained, he 
needs no tribute that we can give him. Whether 
he was a great orator or no, his fame should be 
swallowed up m a nobler and a rarer title. He 
was a great patriot. During the time that 
James II. was pleased to act as the Alva of Scot- 
land, Belhaven denounced the peril arising from 
a Papist successor to the crown m stronger words 
than had placed men in the thumbscrew and the 
boot. He largely contributed to the establish- 
ment of William on the tlirone of Scotland ; he 
commanded a troop at EhUiecrankie ; the part 
he took m opposing the Umon was single and 
sincere. His violent temper and his fantastic 
eloquence forbade of his actmg with others. 
But m a day when pohtical honour and pohtical 
virtue seem to have been at, if possible, a lower 
ebb m Scotland than m England, it is a consola- 
tion to be able to dwell on two such characters 
as Belhaven and Fletcher. 

For whatever his faults may have been, the 
honesty and patiiotism of Andrew Fletcher were 
unquestionable. On the other hand, his temper 
was so impracticable, and his views so smgular, 
that he passed his pohtical hfe as a Parhamentary 
free-lance, and effected httle direct good , but 
his presence in the Scottish Estates was of great 
value. He was one of the few Scotsmen of 
that age who had travelled on the Contment a 
circumstance which gave fiim wider and more 
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independent ideas than Ins fcllo'fts, but >,vhicli 
seems also to have had the effect of sevci mg him 
in sympathy and interests fiorn the great body 
of Ins countrymen. His first appearance in public 
life v,as -when he spoke his mind against James 
Duke of Yoilc, then Viceroy of Scotland. For 
this he fled to Holland Holland uas then indeed 
the sole refuge of political Mrtuc and religious 
liberty. He aftciuards retuincd to England 
to take pait in Lord Russcirs conspiracy with 
his friend Baillie. Ydicn the plot was discoveicd, 
Fletcher escaped, while Bailhc w'as seized and 
executed — for when offered Ins life on condition 
of betraying Flctclicr he preferred to die. Aftei 
two years spent m travel and political study, 
Fletcher joined the ill-fated expedition of l^Ion- 
mouth ; but it had hardly landed before he had 
m some paltry quaiicl killed the IMayor of Lynn. 
This obliged Inm to fly, and the incidents of Ins 
flight read like a chapter of Lever or Defoe. 
Leaving England he embarked m a vessel bound 
for Spam On arriving there, ho-wever, he w'as 
at once th^o^vn into prison on the application 
of the English Ambassador, and kept there till 
he could be sent to England From this desperate 
condition he was released by a mysterious agency. 
Looking one day tlmough the bais of his dungeon, 
he saw a “ venerable person ” making signs to 
him. By these signs he discovered an open door, 
through which and a guard of sleeping soldiers 
he passed m company with his dehverer Who 
that dehverer was or w'hose agent Fletcher 
never knew. In disgmse he now travelled tlmough 
Spain, whence he finally escaped to serve as a 


XX 
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volujitecr in Hungary till the Revolution enaoiea 
him to return to Scotland There he took a 
prominent part both m the debates of Parliament 
and the formation of the Darien Company. He 
ardently opposed the Union, as he believed it to 
be a death-blow to the freedom and independence 
of the country. In pohtics he voted with neither 
of the sides that bore a name in that day. He 
used to say that the names of Wing and Tory 
“ were given and used to cloak the Imaves on 
both sides.” He belonged to a party rare in 
Scotland at that time, if indeed it was not hmited 
to himself, but which Mr. Disraeli tells us governed 
Great Bntain for nearly a century and a half; 
he was a Venetian Republican He dreamed 
of Athens and of Rome ; of a grateful country 
ruled by an intellectual oligarchy ; of a State 
where all men should be entirely equal — but ruled 
entirely by tlie aristocracy. Of the people he 
seems to have thought but little ; m any relation 
except as subjects not at all. He was an advocate 
for the ballot, not mdeed as we advocate it now, 
as a protection for the constituencies against 
corruption and intimidation, but as a protection 
for the representatives against the constituencies 
and the Coirrt. His temper was violent and his 
temperament irreconcilable ; and though for 
these reasons he could never be supported by 
a party, his eloquence, nervous, argumentative, 
and classical, made him the foremost man m the 
Scottish Parhament. 

The session of the year 1705 was short and 
stormy, but the advantage lay with the Court. 
It IS not here necessary to desenbe the proceedmgs 
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of the Parliament. Onlj^ one sitting Mas of real xx. 
but that Mas of paramount importance; and 
to that sitting, Ihcrcforc, I Mill confine myself. 

Tlic Sovereign was represented by John Duke 
of Argjdl, and afterMards of Grecinvieh, not the 
least distinguished of his histone race. Measures 
Mere at once proposed m the spirit of the Act of 
Security to limit further the prerogatne of the 
Sovereign, A Bill M'as passed, though not lati- 
fied, enacting that the l^Iinistci's and Judges of 
Scotland, after the death of Anne, should be 
elected bj* Paihamcnt. So also it M^as agreed 
that a Scottish Ambassador should be present at 
the ratification of any treaty made by the King 
of the tM’o countries — a curious solicitude, by 
the bye, compared Math the anxiety of minor 
Poweis in the present day to be rid altogethei 
of their diplomatic representatives. 

On the 1st of September there M^as that critical 
sitting, Mill eh was the I^cipsic of Hamilton’s 
party. It began by the Duke of Hamilton 
proposing a clause respecting the contemplated 
Union, which, by declaring that the l^eaty 
should not touch the ancient liberties and rights 
of Scotland, was intended to prevent any but 
a federal connection. On this there was a hot 
and piotractcd debate, but finally the clause 
was rejected by two votes The Duke of AthoU 
then moved that no Commissioner be allowed 
to treat with England on behalf of Scotland till 
the Enghsh Parhament had rescinded their recent 
Act directed against Scotland. This seems to 
have been agreed to ; but the Comt insisted that 
it should be the subject of a separate address to 
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the Queen , whieli they carried, under protest 
from Atholl and a great number of members, 
including most of the Squadrone — a third party 
which sought to make itself valuable by holdmg 
the scales between the Government and the 
Opposition. 

The sitting had now been unusually extended, 
and the Dulce of Hamilton was said to have 
pledged himself that the method of appomtmg 
the Union Commissioners should not be discussed 
that evening. Wliether that be so or not, or 
whether it was owing to the neghgenee, the 
impotence, or the absolute non-existence of the 
party “ whips,” it is impossible to say. At any 
rate, when the last vote was taken, there was a 
scramble to leave the House. To the speechless 
amazement ap.d wrath of the remnant, the Duke 
^of Hamilton, “ the brave antelope ” as he is 
termed m the squibs of the day, rose and proposed 
to leave the appomtment of the Commissioners 
to the Queen. It may readily be conceived how 
the National party received this conduct on the 
part of then* leader ; for to them Anne was as 
much a prisoner in London as Mary was at 
Fothcrmgay. But, though desperate and bitter, 
their opposition was futile The tlurd party or 
Squadrone coalesced with the Couii:, and the 
motion was carried by a large majority. “ From 
this day,” says Lockhart, “ may we date the 
commencement of Scotland’s rume.” 

Three weeks afterwards the Parhament ad- 
journed It can hardly be doubted, I think, 
that Hamilton’s behaviour m the matter was 
due to a promise made by Argyll (which Argy 
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wn*? \mable to keep) llml he siiould be appointed xx 
a Commissioner: for Parliament A\oiild not have 
elected one vho possessed an English estate. 
Anyvay the occiurcncc is notable as being the 
first of the occasions on mIucIi he betrayed his 
party, and ns being the lenl ciisis of the Union. 

It seems to me that after Hint sitting the Union 
became a cci taint y. It sticngthened the Court 
and disheartened the Opposition. By sccnring 
the appointment of favourable Commissioners it 
rendered a treaty certain, and the ratification 
could be secured by a creation of Pccis ; oi, at 
anj’^ rate, a rapid and amicable settlement of the 
treaty would make subsequent opposition far 
moic difficult. 

It will not be necessary to tioublc you with 
the Commissioners /Vigjdl liad not been able 
to secure the nomination of Ilanulton’, and there- 
fore declined to serve ; the Squadronc ivas 
altogether omitted. Among the English, the 
most important names were those of Couqici 
the Loid Kccpei, and Somci*s IVIuch, we may 
fairly surmise, of the success of the negotiations 
was due to their uisdom and tact. Nor -will it 
be nccessaiy’’ to repeat to you those wcll-lcnovTi 
negotiations and their Avell-knovTi results further 
than to notice their brevity. On April 16, 1706, 
the Commissioners from both kingdoms met at 
^Vlutehall; on the 25th they had agreed that 
the kingdoms should be mdivisibly one, with 
the same line of succession, which settled the 
crucial question of the Union being federal or 
corporate. In two months the Treaty was signed 
and sealed. 
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The ratification was a very different matter 
From the press of Scotland the announcement 
of the Umon produced a shnek of real or simulated 
indignation. Piles of these dreary puhhcations 
have been preserved, and some have a quaint 
character of their own. Two tracts, for instance, 
almost illegible in their blurred type, appeared 
m the Aberdonian dialect, which I confess I 
do not imderstand. The Aberdeen stockmg- 
makers, or shank-workers, approved of the Umon, 
for, as they said, “ if ance the trade were opened 
by the Eenion, aU the women m the qumtray 
■will file upon the wool like so many ravens upon 
a dead canon ” ; and they feared that the 
opponents of the measure “ man be very shoii;- 
sighted or nuveed by na gmd spirit ; we •wish 
mony o‘ them be not watermen, that is to look 
ae gate and row another.” But the Aberdeen 
fishermen were strongly opposed to what they 
called the “ Omon,” for this among other reasons : 
“ put again tat excis ^ is no less, yea a greater, 
burden to many, for it'^jnli make "usquebae dear, 
which her naneseU. cannot well went,” though 
ttiey acknowledge that “ to pe plain her naneseU 
does not weU forstand tese nise points.” Then 
there is m most of these tracts a pervadmg 
countryman always m opposition to the Umon, 
sometimes con'vincmg what is caUed a “ landwart 
schoolmaster ” by assurmg him on trustworthy 
figures that the Umon of the Crowns had cost 
Scotland over 4220 miUions sterhng, sometimes 
faUmg an easy prey to the weighty words of a 
“ coffeemaster,” sometimes adjurmg his land- 
lord not to play “sic a tod’s turn ” as to vote 
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for the Union, as being a quarrel “ imUi tlicir \ xx. 
awn mother, in hopes of getting a stapmother.” 

Then there is a tract cnllecl the “ Testamentar}’’ 

Duty of the Parliament,” 'which points ont how 
excellent an opportunity this is for useful legis- 
lation, and urges, curiously enough, the c\als 
Scotland has suffered from that %ciy Scottish 
Secretaryship of State nhich some among us 
have lately been trjnng to rc\ ivc. Then there 
is a patriotic pamphleteer uho compares himself 
to the dumb son of Croesus, uhosc tongue was 
loosed at the sight of his father tied to the stake. 

Then we have a lay sermon, attributed to Sir 
Ua\'id Dalrymplc, taking such a roseate 'incw 
of the Union that it puts forward the emigration 
of the Scottish gentrj’’ to London as an advantage 
to Scotland, for the Scot goes there, he sai^^s, 

“ to get an estate, not to spend one ” — a remaik 
which docs equal credit to his casmstr}’- and to 
his knowledge of the character of his countrymen 
Then there is “ The Smoaking Flax Unquench- 
able ” which denounces cverj’^ one impartially, 
and says, perhaps truly, of these Scottish gentrj’- * 

“ The practice of the nobihtic and gcntric, hov 
odious is it, alace I the most and greatest part 
of them are so naked of morality, and such as 
are scarcely to be found m Turkie land among 
Pagans.” Then there is the protest of the 
“ Umted Societies of the vatnessing remnant of 
the anti -Popish, anti - Prclatick, anti - Erastian, 
anti-Scctanan, true Presbyterian Church ” against 
“ this land-ruinmg, God-provokmg, soul-destroy- 
mg, and posterity - enslavmg and ensnaring 
Umon ” ; and scores of others which have 
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•unfortunately escaped the butterman and trunk- 
maker. 

When the Estates began to consider the treaty, 
the excitement m Scotland -was umversal. The 
pamphleteers, hke cuttlefish, had darkened the 
•waters of controversy ; mobs were everywhere 
assembhng. A few inhabitants of Ayr alone 
petitioned Parhament m favour of the Umon; 
there was hardly a place so remote or so insigmfi- 
cant that did not petition Parhament against it. 
The Dulce of Hamilton as Keeper of the Palace, 
and the Dulte of Queensberry as Commissioner, 
had each apartments in Holyrood Thither they 
returned after the session of the House — ^Hamilton 
attended by a cheermg crowd of apprentices, 
Queensberry in danger of his hfe. Twenty-foiu 
young rivals of Harmodius and Aristogeiton had, 
it was said, sworn to assassinate the tyrant. 
There was a not in Edmburgh, in which Defoe’s 
prohfic head was nearly broken There was a 
not in Glasgow, m which the mob armed itself, 
performed a sort of Fmchley march, and then 
returned home That Cameronian remnant, 
which distinguished itself by so many negative 
epithets, heanng that Bishops were to legislate 
for them m the House of Lords, lose m arms 
in conjunction with the Jacobites. But as the 
leadership of this movement was divided between 
the Duke of Hamilton and an Enghsh spy, it 
IS needless to say that it ended m smoke , and 
I confess I think that its importance has been 
much overrated But that the country was 
bitterly hostile to the proposed measure is a 
fact beyond doubt. Fortunately for the Umon, 
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plebiscites \vcrc not then in fashion, and it 
prospcicd. 

On the 4th of November the stnigglc began ; 
and the sitting is worth notice as being the second 
ciisis of the Union Only one article was discussed, 
but the division was n trial of strength Hamilton 
spoke, as his habit was, W'lth spirit; he drew, w'c 
arc told, tears from manj^ of his licarcrs — nay, 
even from supporters of the Government, “ par- 
ticularly the Lord Toiphichcn.” It w'as on this 
occasion that Lclhaven delivered that address 
from which I have already quoted He was 
profuse in classical allusions ; he fell dowm on 
his knees to Queensberry, im]ilormg him to 
ordain an “ Agap or love-feast ” ; he paused 
again later m his speech ** to diop,” he said, “ a 
tear as the prelude to so sad a story ” ; and the 
debate continued while the tear was dropped 
He afterw'aids continued his speech But a 
sense of the ridiculous had daAvned upon his 
audience, and Loid Marchmont, with the applause 
of the House, only devoted a single sentence to 
his oration, though Roxburghe seems to have 
taken it more seriously, Seton of Pitmedden 
delivered a calm argumentative speech m favour 
of the treaty, which he afterwmds pubhshed. 
The division was a triumph for the Government, 
as they had a majority of thirty-three, chiefly 
composed of their recently-created Peers, whose 
claims to that distinction had not, I think, as a 
rule been submitted to Parhament according to 
the good old custom There was another skir- 
raish ten days later, when Belhaven delivered 
another speech much toned down by the m- 
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on of his first. But after this 
i ' smoothly enough till the second 
anuary, ■wh^n the twenty-second article 
came under discussion, and on that there arose 
the third and supreme cnsis of the Union. 

The country party and the Ji,cobites had 
orgamsed a last and desperate effort to defeat 
the measure. ^Vhen the article had been pro- 
posed, Hamilton was to rise and protest in the 
name of the people of Scotland against the pio- 
ceedings of Parhament, to declare its rmfitness 
to legislate on such a matter without consulting 
the constituencies, and then to secede pubhcly 
from the House followed by his friends. The 
watchword ran through Scotland, the coimtry 
gentry and their retamers flocked m to escoiii 
m solemn procession the secedmg senators, no 
exertion was spared to render the occasion 
memorable and splendid , finally, an appeal 
was to be made to the nation, and also without 
doubt to arms. On January 7, 1707, the streets 
of Edinburgh were disturbed by an unusual 
influx of neighbourmg gentry and yeomen ; every 
approach to the Parliament House was blocked ; 
withm, the radiant opposition hailed the commg 
crisis. The great and decisive blow was to be 
struck at last ; they only waited for their leader , 
but he tamed. At last he was sent for. The 
messenger returned with the reply that the Duke 
of Hamilton had the toothache, and would be 
unable to attend the House that day — ^what, m 
fact, is termed m college slang an “ aeger ” 

This was more than flesh and blood could 
stand. The prmcipal conspirators hastened to 
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Holyiood, forced tlicir ^vay into the Duke’s 
presence, and upbraided him for liis conduct in 
unmeasmed terms At length Hamilton con- 
sented to come, and all promised well ; but he 
had j ct another death-blow to give. Sauntering 
into the lobby, he inquired casually ulio was 
going to make the protest He uas informed 
it uas himself Then, indeed, his Grace expressed 
his concern and surprise. He uas devoted to 
the cause; he would be glad to support the 
declaration ; it had his warmest u ishcs ; but as 
to his taking the first part, it was impossible. 
Disheartened, stricken, and betrayed, the con- 
spiiators gradually dispersed. The debate indeed 
was hot, but the conclusion was foregone Stair 
spoke uith his usual eloquence and more than 
his usual ardour m favour of the article, retired 
home worn out, and died before tlic daum. A 
death so patriotic might almost obliterate the 
murders of Glencoe He died, howevei, like 
]Moscs, m sight of the land of promise ; for a week 
afterwards, on January 10, 1707, the Union was 
passed, and m less than two months afterwards 
Anne in person had given the Royal Assent to 
the further ratification of it by the English 
Parliament, 

Such IS the singularly uneventful history of 
the Union — distinguished by three crises and 
three men, remarkable for the ease and celerity 
with which, under the most unpromising circum- 
stances, the measure was passed, but supremely 
interesting and remarkable m its results Its 
importance it would be difficult to over-estimate, 
though it has become one of the more secluded 
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and that some peel's ^^clc unable to attend 
Pailianient unless assistance was given them 
towaids their travelling expenses There is no 
pi oof of any coiniption more debasing than this, 
a piactiee adopted by almost every nation upon 
eaith, notably by the newest and most enlightened 
— the United States of Ameiica Ministers also 
at last received those long an cars of salaiy of 
which Scotch statesmen at that period so con- 
stantly complain But the thing is so baseless 
as to be unworthy of notice, while history passes 
over the Act of Union itself, its jealousies, its 
discussions, its plots, to record m lettei-s of gold 
the great internal revolution. 

At fn-st, indeed, Scotland seemed to have 
made but the bargain of Glaucus ; to have given 
her gold for brass, the worth of a hundred oxen 
for tlie value of nine. Piosperity and content- 
ment Avoiked indeed slowly, for the Union had 
not existed six years before a Bill was intioduced 
by the Scots to lepeal it, winch was only defeated 
by thice proxies in the House of Lords. The 
Union had not existed five yeais before the rights 
of the Eork as to Patronage had been betrayed 
and destroyed, whence have flowed in an unbroken 
stream heart-burmngs, disruptions, and secessions. 
Scotland, again, lost m splendom by ceasing to be 
a kingdom and becoming a province Her aristo- 
cracy became place-huntei's m London, the phant 
tools of the mimstry of the day. She lost her 
legislature, and gamed in exchange a few votes 
in an ahen senate which m no one lespect lepre- 
sented her She loved well all she lost, but the 
loss was her gam ; it was because of that very 
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such scoin thal the Scottisli aristociacy u ent iii xx 
a body to the Queen to demand punishment for 
the pamphleteer. England. lie said, derived no 
more advantage from the Union than a man 
from marrying a AMfc vho brings as her uliolc 
doucr a great train of poor lelations and servants. 

Fifty years later, Churchill sliovcd equal grasp 
of the subject. He desenbed the face of the 
countr}'- thus . 

Fur ns the eje could reach no tree wns seen , 

E\rth, clad in russet, scorned the Inch green 
The plague of locusts they secure dcf> , 

For in three hours n grasshopper must die 
No Ining thing, ^^hate’c^ its food, feasts there. 

But the chameleon, who can feast on air 

And he goes on to enumerate the reptiles "svliich 
haunted the cave — tlie sole refuge of man and 
beast Toads and efts ciatvlcd vainly m seal eh 
of food . 

And half-stan cd spiders preyed on half-slnn cd flics 

Even the slugs v'ho “ smeared the slimy wall ” 
aie described as “ pinched with hunger,” and 
the nation itself is thus charactensed as 

Nature’s bastards, reaping for their share 
tMiat V as rejected by the lanTul heir 

But this sort of taunt, though ^e^^lved fiom the 
general hatred of Bute, hardly sur^nved the time 
when Pitt, by summoning the Bjghlanders from 
their mountains to fight for the empire, had made 
them earn on the Heights of Abraham its eternal 
gratitude and respect 

Now, mdeed, the jealousies and distrust which 
once separated the two countries divide them no 
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loss that she has become in the mneteenth century 
on the whole the most prosperous and enhghtened 
portion of the British Empire. For while she 
was a small poverty-stricken kmgdom her views 
were narrowed ; commmuon m these her pro- 
vmcial days with England widened them The 
Parliament and the aristocracy fretted the life 
out of her ; when they were removed she had 
leisure to fatten and prosper. And it was by 
that enhghtenment and because of that prosperity 
that she awoke before the middle of tins century, 
and discovered that she was pohticaUy speaking 
one monstrous rotten borough The shock was 
rude, but for that reason the Scots determmed 
that it should not occm* again. 

This mtercourse with England, however, came 
almost entirely from Scotland. The English 
knew about as much of Scotland as they did 
of Boeotia, and what they knew they dishked 
There was no poetaster who for sixty years after 
the Union could not earn a trifle by abusmg 
Scotland Nor did greater hands disdam the 
work. Dryden had m well-known terms — ^m 
“ Absalom and Achitophel ” — described Scotland 
under the name of Hebron, and as the climax of 
contempt sang : 

Let Hebron, nay, let Hell, produce a man 

So made for mischief as Ben Jochanan 

And teUs us . 

For never Hebromte, though kicked and scorned, 

To his own country wiUmgly returned 

The key-note struck was aptly followed Swift, 
six years after the Union, spoke of Scotland witli 
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such sconi that tlic Scottish aristocracy went m ^ 
a body to the Queen to demand punishment for 
the pamphleteer. England, he said, derived no 
more advantage fiom the Union than a man 
from marrjnng a wife who brings as her whole 
dower a great train of poor relations and servants. 

Fifty years later, Churchill showed equal grasjr 
of the subject. He described the face of the 
country thus : 

Far os the cj'c could reach no Ircc as as seen , 

Earth, clad nn russet, scorned the Incly green 
Tlic plague of locusts the}- secure defy, 

For m three hours a grasshopper must die. 

No h\ mg thing, whale ’cr its food, feasts there, 

But the chameleon, A\ho can feast on air 

And he goes on to enumerate the reptiles which 
haunted the cave — the sole refuge of man and 
beast Toads and efts crawled vainly in seal eh 
of food • 

And half-starAcd spiders preyed on Imlf-slarAcd flies 

Even the slugs who “ smeared the slimy Avail ” 
aie described as “ pinched with hunger,” and 
the nation itself is thus characterised as 

Nature’s bastards, reaping for their share 
What A\as rejected by the lawful lieir 

But this sort of taunt, though reviA’^ed from the 
geiicial hatred of Bute, hardly survived the time 
when Pitt, by stunmomng the Highlanders from 
their mountains to fight for the empire, had made 
them earn on the Heights of Abraham its eternal 
gratitude and respect 

Now, indeed, the jealousies and distrust whieh 
once separated the two coimtnes divide them no 
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dear. She a\ ns vcrj’’ poor, and therefore intensely xx. 
pi Olid. She believed hci'self to be the equal of ^ 
England in all but tlie fortuitous cii cuinstanccs 
of climate and soil. She solaced herself in her 
troubles ^vlih the notion that she had given 
England hci Kings. The Union was passed, and 
the Scots saw themselves, for the sake as they 
thought of some commercial advantages, 'which 
few understood and which the vast majontj^ 
despised, reduced fiom a Kmg-giving kingdom 
to a province vnthout a legislature ; vath a 
haughty aristocrac}' ignored and deprived ; witli 
a capital, inferior, indeed, in size to London or 
in refinement to Paris, but still famous and 
brilliant, shorn of its Court, its society, and its 
Paihament, descending to the level of a countiy 
toi\n. And this is what Scotland lost. To us, 
indeed, these sacrifices seem trivial We can 
neither as subjects regi’et the Stuarts, nor as 
men of business the Scottish Legislature ; the 
aristocracy arc no longer ignored , and as for 
Edinburgh stripped of her Court, of her aiisto- 
cracy and her Estates, who shall say that we 
have not gloned m her ten times moic since she 
lost those ornaments ; that had we to select 
the proudest period of Edinburgh’s history, we 
should not choose the century that followed m 
preference to any that preceded the Union ? 

For a moment the dethroned beauty retired 
behind the veil, but only to reappear m the 
fairer attributes of renewed youth. During the 
splendid epoch which succeeded she sent forth 
perhaps more brave, more wise, and more famous 
men than any city m the world. Historians 
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and lawyers, philosophers and statesmen, doctors 
and architects, soldiers and novelists, wits and 
economists, poets and rhetoricians — all sprang 
from her fertile bosom. To one, indeed, she gave 
birth who was destined not merely to be the 
dehght of eveiy nation and every age, but to 
treble to his native country the benefits of the 
Union , foi while the treaty only bound England 
to Scotland, Scott imited Scotland to the world. 

One word more, and I have done. Our 
ancestors put their hands to a mighty work, 
and it piospercd. They welded two great nations 
into one great empire, and moulded local jealousies 
into a common patriotism. On such an achieve- 
ment we must gaze with awe and astomshment, 
the means were so adverse and the result so 
smprismg. But we should look on it also with 
emulous eyes. Great as that Union was, a 
greater still remains. We have in our generation, 
if we would remam a generation at all, to effect 
that union of classes without which power is a 
phantom and freedom a farce. In these days 
the rich man and the poor gaze at each other 
across no impassable gulf ; for neither is there m 
this world an Abraham’s bosom of calm beatitude 
A powerless monarchy, an isolated aristocracy, 
an intelligent and aspirmg people, do not together 
form the conditions of constitutional stabihty 
We have to restore a common pulse, a healthy 
beat to the heart of the Commonwealth It is 
a great work, the work of individuals as much 
as of statesmen, alien from none of us, rather 
pertinent to us all. 

Each m his place can further it. Each one 
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of us — merchant and clerk, master and sci- xx 
vant, landlord and tenant, capitalist and aitisan, 
minister and parishioner — we aic all privileged 
to have a hand in this the most sublime work 
of all ; to restore or create harmony betwixt 
man and man ; to look, not foi the differences 
whicli chance or necessity has placed between 
class and class, but for the common sympathies 
^^hlch underlie and connect all humanity. It 
is not monarchs, nor even statesmen, that give 
to a country prosperity and power. France m 
1789 had a Aartuous monarch and able statesmen. 

But the different classes of the community had 
then become completely estranged, and the upper 
crust of society was shivered to dust by the volcano 
beneath. In this country the artificial barriers 
which separate class from class are high enough , 
but, thank God, they are not insuperable. Let 
us one and all prevent their becoming so. A 
great page records the bloodless and prosperous 
history of the Scottish Umon ; a greatei page 
hes vacant before us on which to inscribe a fairer 
union still. 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF A SCOT" 

I AM here to-day to thank you for electing me 
Rector of your University, and therefoie this is 
a proud, though embarrassmg, occasion for me 
I cannot pretend, and I shaU not attempt, to 
express all I feel. At such a moment I should 
be rmworthy of your choice were I not the 
proudest and the humblest of mankind. The 
position of Lord Rector of this Umversity is one 
to winch the greatest of our fellow-coimtrymen 
have aspired That you should have chosen 
me to fill it, therefore, may well exalt me, while, 
on the other hand, visions of who my predecessors 
have been, of the grave responsibilities and 
greater possibihties of the ofSce, of the splendid 
opportimity and the necessary shortcommg, may 
well come crowdmg over me, and cause my 
voice, nay, my knees, to fail me as I address this 
most impressive assembly. It would have been 
a high honour for me to have been elected thirty 
years hence, when I might at least have had 
the claims of age and experience. But I was 
younger than your Rectors usually are • I was 

Ad Address delivered as Lord Rector to the Students of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, November 4, 1882 
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nlrcady tho Rector of another University : I 
had neither learning nor reputation to recommend 
me : yet you chose me m preference to one full 
of yeai's and honom*s. and academical scr\ncc, 
and European icputation. Moreover, ive know 
that it is larc for any one to be a prophet m his 
own country ; but I had the good fortune to be 
selected for distinction m the Umveisitj’’ of the 
capital, of which I am a citizen in sympatliy, 
and a near neighbour m fact You can well 
imderstand that all tiicsc facts fill me at this 
moment with a pride which is nearly akin to the 
deepest humihty. 

In this place, whcic you all knew him, it is 
unnecessary’' to speak to you of Sir Robert 
Chnstison, nor am I competent to pay a tribute 
which should be worthy of his fame. IVlmt I 
can speak of from personal Icnowledge was Ins 
unwearied energy^ his faithful performance of 
pubhc duty, and his rare devotion to this Univcr- 
slty^ We often met at the University Court, 
and I can never forget that old age, inclement 
weather, and indisposition were impotent to 
detam him from the discharge of his functions 
as assessor m that body. No rectorship, indeed, 
could have increased the honour m which he was 
held by tins University, as we know from the 
splendid procession which followed him this year 
to his grave. 

YTien, therefore, I say that I am proud of 
being chosen your Rector, you well know that it 
IS from no sense of merit, and that I am free fiom 
the insamty of puttmg myself m any companson, 
however remote, with Sir Robert Chiistison. 
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None can say what it is at tlic moment that 
sways the fancy of jmiith ; it may be political 
feeling; it may be a passing freak; it ma}’- be 
that that passion for something new which moved 
the Athenians of old has its influence in our 
IModern Athens too I, at any rate, am too 
grateful and too satisfied to inquire. 

But them was one featme of that rcctoiial 
election which distinguished it among the three 
similar elections whicli were held that year. 
Both your candidates wcie Scotsmen, and, indeed, 
I cannot doubt that I owe my selection to my 
nationality alone ; while m the other contests 
theic was but one single Scottish candidate. I 
do not think that your action was taken on the 
mere cry of Scotland for the Scots, for that seems 
to me but a iinriow feeling at best : a similni 
ciy was the mainspring of a party m Ameiica 
which called itself, or was called, significant^’’ 
enough, the “ Kndt ’-nothings,” and wliicli has 
now disappcai’ed ; t^hile it may be remembered 
that if other eounti..es wcic to take reciprocal 
action, no nation, I am pioud to sajn would 
suffer as much as this. I suppose that 3’'oii 
wished for a icsidcnt Rector, and chose your 
candidates accordingly But all the same, tliat 
c\Tnt set me thinkmg of what is Patriotism, of 
its adaptability to our times and our circum- 
stances, of its necessary limitations, of its real 
nature and force and utihty : and it struck me 
that I could choose no moic useful topic for my 
inaugural addi'css, wdicncver it should be lequirnd 
of me. That moment of trial has at last arrived, 
and I now offer you a feiv observations on the 
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subject I have mentioned. Few and fcel^lc I xxi 
fear you will think them ; but the matter is 
large, and my opportunities for putting them 
together have been rare and occasional. 

In the first place, allow me to remark that 
there is no vord so prostituted as patriotism 
It IS part of the base coinage of controversy. 
FiVery government fails m it, and cvcin' opposition 
glows with it. It dictates silence and speech, 
action and inaction, interference and abstention, 

^vlth unvaiynng force and facility' It smiles 
impartially on the acceptance and the resigna- 
tion of oiTicc ; it impels people to enter and to 
quit public life vith equal reason and equal pre- 
cipitation. It urges to heroism, to sclf-sacrificc, 
to assassination, and to incendiansm It re- 
built Jerusalem and burned ^Moscow. It stabbed 
Jtlarat, and put his bones in the Pantheon. It 
was the watchword of the Reign of Terror, and 
the motto of the gmllotine. It raises statues 
to the people vhom it lodges in dungeons. It 
patronises almost every crime and every’- ^^^tuc 
in histoiy. 

Tlic freaks to which this unliappy’- word is 
subject, the company and costume m which it 
finds itself, the crime, volubihty, and ^’i^tue 
which it mspires, deserve a separate hlstory^ 

But I am not here to record its -sncissitudes. I 
will only offer a defimtion to serve my purpose 
to-day’^ Patriotism is the self-respect of race. 

It is a motive, or passion if you will, which has 
animated the noblest efforts, and inspired supreme 
heroism. 

As regards our common allegiance to the 
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c;z4nducts the government of a country, he at 
,'Ot5nce concludes that it becomes English; the 
'^thinnest varnish of Enghsh law and Enghsh 
' method makes it English to lus eye. He is 
satisfied. Every part of the United Kmgdom 
must be Enghsh because it is a part of the United 
Kingdom. No\y and then, indeed, some pohtical 
development excites a passing doubt, but he 
eithef spurns the doubt, or relegates the country 
which has caused it to the indolent category of 
the incomprehensible. It ^ a noble self-posses- 
sion, charactenstic of dommant races, ■without 
wdiich England w^ould not be what she is; but 
it is a dangerous guide, Wliere nations do not 
readily blend, their characters and humours 
must be studied. It is open to argument whether 
it is better that they should blend or not But 
I wish to lay before you certain reasons why I 
believe it to be better that, where the national 
type is of a self-sufficmg character, they should 
not blend. 

In the first place, we may assert with con- 
fidence that a race, however striking and dis- 
tinguished, is none the worse for bemg varied. 
Nay, if the whole world were peopled by a smgle 
race, however perfect, hfe would lose much of 
its mterest and charm. And we, as patnots, 
although we must wish all the races of the empire 
to possess certain quahties, cannot desue uni- 
formity, any more than we can "wish that all our 
manufacturers should engage in the same industry, 
or all our men of intellect in the same branch (u 
inqinry. A great empire like the Bntish should 
be a sheet kmt at the four comers, containing 
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manner of men, fitted for tlieir separate climates xxi. 
and ^\ork and spheres of action, but honouring 
the common vessel uliich contains tlicm ; not 
like that massive glacicr-mill, the Roman State, 
which loiinded off the resisting bodies Avithin it 
to a monotonous form, while it cnishcd and 
annihilated the weaker. 

I will take, as an example of what I mean, the 
most compact aggi-cgation of States which has 
been recently effected — mean the Kingdom of 
Italy. There have been amalgamated vathin 
the last quarter of a centurj' Rome, Naples, 
Piedmont, Tuscany, Sicily, Lombardy, Gtenoa, 
Venice, Parma, Lucca, and Modena, each of 
which was formerly a State boasting a separate 
and distinguished existence WHicn the repres- 
sion that had iveighed on them was removed, 
then \ntality was found fresh and unimpaired, 
as vegetation thrives under the shelter of snow 
and bursts forth on a thaw\ But this hfe was 
distinct and different in its various forms. They 
arc now one, not possibly without occasional 
discontent and some secret 3 ealousy, but in the 
eyes of Europe one and indivisible. The advan- 
tages of a umted government, the strength, the 
economy, the pride of hfe, arc apparent. But 
wnuld it not be too high a pnee to pay for even 
such a gam as this, that separate countries should 
become pro\nnces in name as wnll as m fact, that 
these separate types should be effaced, and that 
nothing but a difference of physical appearance 
should be visible between Turin and Naples ? 

I know well the danger to winch we are exposed 
m speaking of Italy, for we are apt to take m 

VOL n I 
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some respects the point of view from which an 
American considers Enghsh matters. The Ameri- 
can regards England as an ancestral garden and 
museum, m which he has a historical interest ; 
he IS therefore rather conservative with respect 
to it, and ^news imiovation here with much the 
same feelings as a landowner does a railroad 
pro3ected through his park. In the same way 
we regard Italy as the pleasance and gallery of 
the woild, and are apt to consider the march of 
events there less as efforts of reform than as 
invasions of the picturesque. Well, but I would 
urge that, for the sake of Italy herself, it is better 
to keep up the rich rivalry of great cities, which 
can borrow from each other’s abundance of 
character and idea without losing the mould in 
which it casts its own citizens. 

I take Italy, then, tt> illustrate the contention 
that m an empire obhtefation is not harmony, nor 
monotony umon, that ii^ a race has ever been a 
separate civihsed natijdn, it must still contain 
the quahties which made it so, which are therefore 
valuable, and part of tpe common stock of man- 
kmd ; and that a government or a ruler who 
neglects or wars against these principles is not 
merely sinning agams^ national hfe, but is 
wastmg a soiu’ce of pow^r as clearly as a general 
who spikes his guns, or Ian admiral who scuttles 
his ships. Even in this (practical nmeteentli cen- 
tury patriotism and natiVonahty have to be con- 
sidered and respected \ 

I almost hear the questuon “ Cui hono ? We 
inqiay be obhged to take tAus sentiment mto con- 
be a eration, but surely we were better without it 
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Tlic English race is one of the noblest and most xxi. 
powcifui. if not the noblest and most powerful 
m the world. Suppose England had effaced 
your race, as the ancient Piets were effaced, and 
colonised the country ^\^th her oum people, 
would Scotland have lost much, or the world in 
general ? ” 

To which I rcplj’-, that not merely Seotland, 
but England and the world would have lost 
much. Tiic noblest race, indeed, is a generous 
mixture of great races Just as the Saxon, the 
Celt, the Dane, and the Norman blend in the 
Englishman of to-day, so the IMoor, the Goth, and 
the Jew helped to make up that dominant tj^ic, 
the Spaniard of the sixteenth century. In the 
same way we may hold, witliout disparagement 
to the Englishman, that tins island is the better 
for containing Englishmen and Scotsmen , that 
there is more variety, more depth, more stimulus, 
and more comparison. Have not, for instance, 
the educational successes of Scotland done much 
to stimulate educational enthusiasm m England ‘5’ 
inule the lighter giaccs arc denied to us, is there 
not a dour depth in Scottish character whicli the 
Southron may study with advantage ? Would 
the fascination of visiting Scotland be as great 
if it w'erc colonised with the inhabitants of Suney 
and ^Middlesex ? Was England any the w^orsc 
for those Highland regiments that sprang the 
first into the trenches of Tel-el-Kebir Is it not 
possible that while what remnant of the Scots 
that escaped would have ceased to be Scotsmen, 
they might have made but indifferent English- 
men ? Would Bloomfield have been a sufficient 
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substitute for Burns ^ Would Scott have been 
a wizard in the South ? This may be a 
sentimental view, and far below the cognis- 
ance of the philosopher ; but sentiment has its 
power, and, like other gases, it requues cautious 
deahng. 

However, I acknowledge that, m a country 
hke this, the patriotism of everyday hfe must 
have a practieal basis as well as its sentimental 
colourmg. It must supply a want ; it must 
have a reason of existence ; nay, it must have 
outward symbols to chng to. If it has not these, 
it IS a mere hystencal platitude. 

But I contend that there is a very broad 
pnnciple, and a pnnciple of the highest importance, 
in the preservation of a national character m a 
country like this. I used just now the expiession 
“ self-sufficing,” and I used it dehberately A 
country hke ours has reached a stage of develop- 
ment when government is really but a small 
matter compared with national character, and 
it is the respect for, and assertion of, national 
character that constitutes patriotism. Up to 
kind ; ^am pomt nations are apt to be largely 
neglects of bv their Governments, but aftei a 
merely sinning agaijr^ent-^^ational Iiore outcome, 
wastmg a source of pon "it as clearly as c.on itself. 
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^vitho1ll Imiclrancc, but tlicy do not influence the xxi 
opcialions of eithci. ^ 

Take tlic histoiy of a centmy or lialf a century 
in tins countrj’’, and ^vhat may seem a paradox 5^ 
becomes at once a tiinsm. In a century or lialf 
a ccntuiy impoitant changes take place in a 
country. You ga/c on the face of a ccntuiy ns 
you gaze on the face of a region ; you see great 
^vorks and transformations, but it docs not 
occur to you to ask who \Ycrc the ministers by 
whom they iicrc executed. Tliesc aic the results, 
and that satisfies tlie mind ; it is left to the 
piofcssional historian to examine the details. 

But, indeed, hoA\ arc the opciations effected ? 

By Government sometimes, but that is only 
their last stage The thinker produces tlic idea, 
and casts it into tlic common good ,- it often 
long lies lost ; presently some one hglits upon 
it, and it reappears ; perhaps it may then vanish 
again, and yet again, till at last it is produced 
at an opportune moment, and becomes the in- 
spiiation of the country. How many old spmsteis 
of ideas have we suddenly seen developed into 
queenly brides ’ I mil not, of course, allude to 
political changes, though the same remark applies 
to them. Nor mil I take sudi an example as 
om railway system, though that is a strong 
instance ; nor our telegraphic S3'^stem, though 
that IS perhaps even stronger, as the State 
stepped in when that was an accomphshed fact, 
and purchased it. But take the general impiove- 
ment in the dweUmgs of our labouring classes. 

That m the country has been caused by the 
progress of enlightened ideas within the nation. 
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In the towns it has been largely caused bj'- the 
gift and initiative of I\Ir. Peabody ; and when 
Ins scheme had been workmg for some time, 
Government took it up and gave legislative 
assistance. Take another movement which has 
passed all over England, and has raised enormous 
sums from unimpressionable people, and without 
the stimulus of any special enthusiasm : I mean 
that for the restoration of churches, which was 
set on foot just half a century ago by a handful 
of enthusiasts. Probably nothmg would impress 
an Enghsh Rip van Winkle more than this 
transformation, which has never even had any 
pomt of contact with the Government Educa- 
tion, which is now considered almost as much 
a necessity as air and water, owes its present 
regulation no doubt to Government; but it 
would have lapsed m Scotland had it not been 
for the people, and it was only taken up m 
England long after it had been urged and pubhcly 
exemplified by individaals. 

But take the case of Scotland. I see that it is 
calculated that after the Umon Scotland contri- 
buted only 2 ^ per cent of the Imperial revenue, 
while in 1866 it contributed 14 ^ per cent, and 
that durmg the same period, while the revenue 
of England mcieased 800 per cent, the revenue 
of Scotland mcreased 2500 per cent Was that 
owing to government ? Certainly not During 
four -fifths of that time there was but httle 
government in Scotland, and that httle as bad 
as it well could be. The material progress of 
the country was owing to certam qualities m the 
Scottish race which, on the lowest ground, I 
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Hiink these figures show that it would be a pity xvt 
to let die. But I am content to put that aside 
for a inomcntj and I simply take it as an illus- 
tiation of the fact that the material piogicss 
of a country is not necessarily dependent on 
government. 

I hold, tlicn, that the changes that affect the 
mass of tho nation proceed from the nation itself, 
that the well-being of a free nation depends 
upon itself. I believe that at this moment the 
people of Great Britain are better, happier, and 
moie prospeious than their European neiglibours, 
and this mainly because their long enjoyment 
of self-government has enabled them to know 
what they want, and to obtain it With a start 
of centuries they ought long to be enabled to 
preserve their pie-emmencc It will be their 
oun fault if they do not. Witli them the hand 
and the eye, as mtli consummate maiksmen, aic 
accustomed to act together. They aie not pre- 
cipitate m making up their nunds. They allow 
every influence to operate. Thej’’ suffer the 
picture of a possible future to be tested by 
practical experience and coloured by past tradi- 
tion ; they place it m every light befoie they 
allow it to inspiie their conduct or to affect their 
destiny. They are willing to receive and con- 
sider all ideas , some they entertain, some they 
pass over Avith polite indifference , of some they 
adjourn the consideration ; those that they accept 
they lose no time in adopting. 

If this is so m England, the case of Scotland 
IS even stronger. Scotland has been accustomed 
to be left much to herself. Till Scott brought 
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Scotland into fashion, the country was iiiue 
known and less hked ; and unless a Porteous 
not or a young Pretender troubled the pohtical 
atmosphere, England was only too glad to leave 
Scotland to herself. And it was well for Scotland 
that it was so. She attained her majority when 
other countries were still m their political teens. 
Wlien others needed support and gmdance, she 
stood alone. And in the future she should find 
the value of this. 

For m a country that is self-sufficmg, that 
governs itself, every element of national hfe is 
of importance, not merely because the vitahty 
and the character of a race are intimately con- 
nected, but because every part of the country 
requu’es to be self-reliant. Every paii: of the 
coimtry reqmres to st'lidy and formulate its own 
wants and its own ideh-s before it can hope to 
get a hearing for them. vNay, every part of the 
country will have, it is easy tO sse. to be left more 
and more to its own methods and its own devices, 
for it IS impossible that a;ny central Atlas can be 
found to bear the burdeEi. 

I remember that five years ago there were 
some figures published^ which were a waking 
nightmare It was the’a calculated that, taking 
a generation to be fort\y-two years, and starting 
from the present population, at the end of the 
first generation the pon-^-olation of England and 
Wales alone would bei 44,808,000 ; at the end 
of the second, 83,656,^00 , at the end of the 
third, 156,000,000 ; atl the end of the fourth, 
291,000,000 ; at the en(4 of the fifth, 544,000,000. 
What wiU happen two c|enturies hence, when the 
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population mil have reached that figiu'C, ^^c may 
safely leave to our five liundicd millions of 
descendants. But the grondh of the population, 
vast os it is, means this at the present time . 
that it is well for the diffcicnt dmsions of the 
empire to be able to take a little care of them- 
selves, and not to hope for too much from the 
powers of beneficence m London. 

Well, then, my contention comes briefly to 
this, that it IS good for the empire that nc should 
preserve our nationality, and that, as regards 
ourselves, we should find a use for it. I pass by 
many kindred topics, such as the great value of 
the Scottish character as a colonising agency, 
because I fear to weary you, and because I wish 
to keep within the boimdancs of Scotland. But 
how, for the purposes I have indicated, is this 
nationality to be preserved and utilised ? It is 
not evidently mere peculiarities of accent and 
costume which are meant; it is not by a baircn 
attachment to barren traditions ; it is not by 
insulatmg tlie country. I have no time, indeed, 
to dwell mmutcly on so great a subject, but if 
I might offer the suggestion of what I mean, 
it would be, internally by development and ex- 
ternally by emulation. As regards those who aie 
not our fellow-countrymen, let us endeavour to 
prove ourselves ahead of them; as regards our- 
selves, let us endeavour so to raise the standard 
of our institutions and our people that they 
may be the envy of mankmd. I see no Utopian 
hope m this : I see notlimg pohtical . I see 
nothing in which the truest patriotism might not 
stimulate every individual of this nation m his 
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own degree and sphere to engage. I sens hitle j 
in which all might co-operate, an edific^oit'^oncjj 
all might binld or help the bnilderi^. Let the 
Scottish ploughman make it clear that he is better 
than the ploughman of other countnes the 
Scottish milkmaid prove that she is a better 
milkmaid : the Scottish housewife neater than 
other housewives : the labour of the day-labouier 
more valuable than that of other day-labourers 
the fisherman and mechanic more expert than 
other fishermen and mechanics : and aU these 
will be engaged m a work which wiU raise their 
country and will find an immediate reward 
If I take these humbler and manual avoca- 
tions, it IS to strengthen my argument. It is 
not apparent, at first sight, how an ordinary 
labourer can raise the reputation of his countiy 
But it IS none the less true, and I will give you 
an mstance. Scotland seems to supply the world 
with gardeners. Now I T;’’enture to say that this 
fact raises the reputation of Scotland. I finther 
think that the association 'of Scotland with that 
gentle and beautiful calhng has done much to 
lessen the prejudice against our country. I tlunk 
the engmeers of great steamboats are usually 
Scots I speak with apprehension and under 
correction, and therefore do Aot emphasise tins 
statement, though I beheve it to be a fact But 
if gardeners and engmeers can raise the reputation 
of Scotland, how much more, as we get higher 
in the scale of education and opportunity, may 
we expect to find Scotsmen adonmig the name 
of their country ? What will y^ur chances be 
I am not going to name to you the roll of famous 
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|popuInti^ divincsy and statesmen, and lawyers, and xxi 

^.saij;;ly -wlio have been 1 eared hcic like youi- 
selves ; the roll is long and time is limited. But 
I may at least say this : that your chances of 
making your countr}’' proud of you, and man- 
kind pioud of your countr}% are a thousand- 
fold greater than those of the classes I have 
mentioned. Your truest patriotism, the truest 
of every Scotsman, is to be capable and reliable ; 
wherever a Scotsman goes he is taken as the 
sample of his race . the best service, then, that 
he can do to his race is to approve himself a 
meritorious sample, and his merit will enhance 
the reputation of the stoek. Tins is not the 
mere tlicsis, Be good and you will be happy. It 
is supplying another and a common stimulus to 
the energies of a nation which sometimes seems 
passionately to dcsiie a means by which it can 
show its patriotism and its mindfulness of past 
achievement. 

We cannot omit, in considermg the practical 
and practicable outlets for patnotism, the ex- 
penditure of money. I need not speak of this 
in a generation which has seen the Baxters and 
the Bairds, the Coatses and the Camegies, and 
not least my noble friend, your latest doctor, 
the Marquis of Bute. Great sums have been 
given and bequeathed for educational purposes, 
although the flood of private mumficence to our 
tmiversities might perhaps have been even larger 
but for the fact of Government subsidies But 
still as regards the patriotic bestowal of money, 
Scotland holds her own, and will, I doubt not, 
continue to hold her own As an example of 
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this and of the intenial development, j 

righteous emulation which I advocate, SeJ^ 
the Royal Infirmary, the best equipped in I 
woild, wliieh now adorns this city. Scotlant, 
here leads the way : her success will incite other 
countries to build larger and better infirmaries, 
so that by this great work she wiU have benefited 
herself and society as well Paisley receives 
almost annual benefactions from the princely 
family of Coats Dunfermline has been adorned, 
I had almost said revived, by the affectionate 
bounty of one of her sons. Dundee has recently 
received a University. Edinburgh has lately 
been adorned with a cathedral ; Glasgow with a 
public library and a college hall. I take these 
instances at random, for there are similar cases 
of frequent occuirence. There is another patriotic 
method of spendmg money which I cannot omit 
m a seat of learmng like this, and in which Scots- 
men have also borne a distinguished part — I 
mean by printing and illustrating documents 
and pieces bearing on the history or literature 
of their country. "What with the book-printing 
clubs and the hberahty of individuals, I suppose 
that few coimtnes have a mass of national in- 
formation and materials so fully set forth as 
Scotland. This may seem a mmor matter, but, 
speaking m the strict nationahstic sense, it is 
not ; for m this way you presen^'e yom* arcluves 
beyond the touch of time, and enrich the general 
treasure of human erudition 

But besides the gifts of private benefaction, 
Scotland has a noble mhentance, of which we are 
the trustees For on three external bases we 
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retain the ancient symbols and facts of mdepend- xxi. 
cnee Our systems of Religion, of Law, and of 
Education arc all essentially and outwardly 
difrcrcnt from those winch pievail m England. 

Tlic Church and the Lhav we kept sticmiously 
and purposely (and Aslien I speak of the Chinch 
I mean, of course, the Presbyterian Churches, 
whether established or not) ; the Universities 
remained not by special effort, but because of 
their fitness for the ivork. The Picsbytcrian 
system and our scliemc of jurisprudence would 
continue to exist even if they were mucli less 
cfTicicnt than they arc, because of ivhat I may 
call the historical conservatism of the Scottish 
people : tlic Universities will continue, not meiely^ 
because of their present powers and usefulness, 
but because of their constant readiness to adapt 
themselves to the shifting conditions of human 
icquiremcut and intellectual effort. 

I plead, then, that over these three distinctive 
systems n c should ivatcli mth peculiai care, 
with such constant anxiety both to preserve and 
to improve, both to maintain the spirit Avhile 
accepting the suggestions of the teeming age, 
that those outside our boundaries shall reeogmse 
that it IS their excellences, and the sedulous 
anxictj'^ Avith winch every opportumty is taken 
of still further improving them, that divides them 
from other such systems — ^not mere peculiarities 
and catchwords of form. 

Not that the people of Scotland have sliomi 
a blind love of form, even as regards these 
cheiislicd institutions Alterations are constantly 
made and demanded in the law ; the Courts 
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have been the subject of constant modification , 
changes have been effected m the ecclesiastical 
bodies ; the efficiency of the Umversities is a 
subject of constant and vigilant scrutiny; but 
there is no complaint so long as essentials are 
left imtouched. When Norman Macleod went 
to visit an old woman who was both a Covenanter 
and a parislnoner, she at once offered him the 
end of her ear-trumpet, and shouted, “ Gang 
ower the fundamentals 1 ” and we may be certain 
that it would be perilous for any statesman who 
was deahng with Scotland to tamper with the 
fundamentals. 

I spoke a moment ago of the historical con- 
,servatism of the Scottish people. Nowhere is 
that histoncal sentiment in its best and highest 
sense so strong. It is that which has preserved 
Scottish nationality, and it is that which wiU 
preserve those institutions in Scotland which are 
worth preserving. Nay, it is the practical deter- 
mination to keep what it sees clearly is wortli 
keepmg, and to sweep away what is not worth 
keepmg ; its keen insight into what is valuable 
and essential, and its indifference to form and 
pretension, which not merely have preserved the 
Scottish character but are the Scottish character 
There was, it is true, a shriek of dismay from 
Scotland when she saw her Parhament disappear, 
and her delegates proceed southwards to London. 
But a moment’s reflection convinced her that 
the Parhament had not been so efficient as to 
demand many tears, or to preclude the possibihty 
of imaginmg a better on the banks of the Thames. 
Year by year durmg the last century she saw 
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Edinburgh becoming less and less and London xxr 
more and more of a capital. In many countries 
it would have produced assimilation or oblitera- 
tion. In Scotland it produced nothing of the 
sort Slie had preserved her fundamentals. She 
retained her Cliuicli, her Law, and her Teaching. 
Besides these she had her traditions, and the fierce 
cnerg}" icquircd to fight soil, and climate, and 
poverty. Slie thus retained the resources and 
guarantees of her national character. 

I raamtam, then, that botli m its slirewd and 
m its sentimental aspects the Scottish character 
is Avcll fitted to deal with its institutions, and to 
perfect them and itself. I have indicated that 
that IS, in my humble opinion, the true direction 
for Mdiat is called patriotism in this nineteenth 
ccntu^5^ We must all, I contend, bear this m 
mind ; it should be part of our mental training , 
it should inspire our Universities and all the 
influences that breathe on our youth. It should 
become a factor m the national life, and it should 
guide the enthusiasm which history evokes and 
meditation inflames. 

But I hear you ask, Why address tlus senes 
of hints to us ^ I speak them to you, although 
tliey may not seem proper to tlie occasion or the 
audience of a University discourse, because I 
contend that they are not merely pertinent but 
Autal to the present audience. I speak them, 
too. knoivmg that you are by no means all Scots ; 
but advisedly as to those who should understand, 
and explain elsewhere, why we cling to our 
nationaht}'-, and who will, I hope, bear westwards 
and southwards that second and higher Scottish 
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nature of adoption which Brougham, and Horner, 
and Lansdowne, and Russell took from their 
education here. Moreover, with this University 
and this city of ours you will always have a sacred 
Imk. You “ will drag at each remove a lengtli- 
emng,” but not, I trust, a painful chain, of which 
one end will be fibced m Edinburgh. Let me 
illustrate what I mean In the last century a 
Scottish adventurer, called Dow, ran away to 
the East Indies, and took service and rose to 
high command under the Great Mogul. One 
day he was narratmg how, when he had charge 
of that potentate, with two regiments under his 
command, at Delhi, he was tempted to dethrone 
the monarch and reign m lus stead. Dr. Carlyle 
— Jupiter Carlyle — asked him what prevented 
him from yieldmg to that temptation , and he 
gave this memorable answer, that it was the 
reflecting on what his old schoolfellows at Dunbar 
would think of him for bemg gmlty of such an 
action. And so I venture to predict that, long 
after you have quitted this Umversity, its associa- 
tions wiU hold and control you, and that you will 
often be spurred to good, and restramed from 
evil, by the thoughts of what your old class-mates 
m Edinburgh would think of you. These matters, 
therefore, cannot be indifferent to any of you, 
but to the Scotsmen m this haU they are vital, 
because on them, in the commg generation, it 
depends to preserve Scottish tiadition and main- 
tam Scottish character. 

Much of that character has been taken away 
fiom us by the swift amalgamating power of 
railways, by the centrahsation of .Anghcismg 
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empire, by the compassionate sneer of the Inglier xxr 
civilisation. The present generation will not 
easily discover the ancient Scottish judge of 
manifold antics, and I must add bottles ; the 
patriarchal chieftain supreme and sacred on his 
lonely lulls ; the candid servant, or rather the 
tart coadjutor, of the parish minister ; we can 
no longer recognise tlic condition of society 
described in Miss Fcrricr’s novels and St Ro 7 ian\<: 

Well. The next generation may believe Dean 
Hamsay to have been an ecclesiastical Joe Miller, 
or the Dean of Edinburgh that promulgated 
Laud’s Prayer-Book The present state of things 
soon passes into tradition, facts become fictions, 
the real and the unreal become blended in the 
haze of a decade. Much is passing away, much 
more must pass away ; and it is well. Your old 
draperies, your old tapestries, your old banners 
are clutched by the greedy century, and carded 
and thrown into the mill, that they may emerge 
damp sheets for your newspapers ; and it is well 
Your old bones are pulverised that they may 
dress the pastures ; and it is well. Your abbeys 
and your castles are quarries for dykes, and 
prize bothies, and locomotive sheds ; and it is 
well. Your archives cover preserves, your an- 
cestral trees pave roads, you sound for coal 
under your old tower and it tumbles about your 
ears, your clan emigrates to Glasgow or to Canada, 
the glen is silent save for the footfall of the deer ; 
and it is well. You scale the dark brow of the 
mighty Helvellyn, and you find a personally 
conducted tourist drinkmg bottled beer on the 
summit , and it is well also. The effigies and 
VOL n K 
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splendours of tradition are not meant to cramp 
the energies or the development of a vigorous 
and various nation. They are not meant to hold 
in mortmain the proper territory of human 
intelhgence and righteous aspiration. They hve 
and teach their lessons in our annals ; they have 
their own worshippers and their own shrmes, 
but the earth is not theirs nor the fulness thereof 
For all that, however, these very annals, and the 
characters they inspire and describe, are our 
intangible property ; they constitute an mlierit- 
ance we are not willing to see either squandered 
or demolished, for they are the title-deeds and 
heirlooms of our national existence. 

And so I have ventured to consider with you 
to-day some of the tendencies and some of the 
limitations of what is called patriotism In 
Scotland I think that spirit rather requires 
direction than sustenance. What we need is 
not the passive recollection of the past, though 
the past should never be forgotten ; it is not the 
mere utterance of time-honoured shibboleths, 
though we need not disdain these either ; it is 
not the constituting the plaid a wedding garment 
without which none is welcome, though we may 
love the tartan well enough — ^it was not thus 
that Scotland was made, nor is it thus that she 
can be mamtained. The spirit that I will not 
say we need — ^for it exists — but the spirit that we 
wish to see developed is an mtelhgent pride m 
this country of ours, and an anxieiy to make it 
in one way or another, by every means m our 
power, more and more worthy of our pnde 
Let us win in the competition of international 
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^vcll-bcmg and pro'^pcrit;j\ Let us have a finer, \Kh 
better cdiicnlcd, better lodged, and better 
nourished race than exists clscwlicrc ; better 
schools, better universities, better tribunals, ay, 
and better churches In one phrase, let our 
standard be higher, not in the jargon of tlic 
Fiducation Department, but in the acknowledg- 
ment of mankind. The standard of mankind is 
not so exalted but that a nobler can be imagined 
and attained. The dream of him who loved 
Scotland best would lie not so much in the 
direction of antiquarian revival as m the hope 
that his country might be pointed out ns one 
that, in spite of rocks, and rigour, and poverty, 
could yet teach the world by precept and example, 
could lead the van and point the moral, where 
greater nations and fairer states had failed. 

Those who believe the Scots to be so eminently 
vain a race ^vlll say that already we are m our 
opinion tlic Tenth Legion of cmhsation Well, 
vanity is a centipede with corns on every foot . 

I will not tread where the ground is so dangerous 
But if we arc not foremost, we may at any rate 
become so. Our fathers have declared unto us 
what was done in their days and m the old time 
before them • we know that we come of a strenu- 
ous stock. Do you remember the words that 
young Carlyle wrote to his brother mne years 
after he had left this Umversity as a student, 
forty - three years before he returned as its 
Rector ? 

“ I say, Jack, thou and I must never falter. 
Work, my boy, work unwearicdly. I swear 
that all the thousand miseries of this hard fight. 
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THE FOmiiVTION OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHAHACTERi 

pleasant duty to-day is to thank you for 
the high honour you have done me m putting 
me into tins illustrious chair. It is not often, 
perhaps, that a former Lord Rector has returned 
to your councils as Chancellor, but it is a source 
of pride that after expenence of the Rector you 
should desire to retain his permanent services as 
Chancellor. What the duties of Chancellor were 
intended to be or have been or are it is not easy 
to say, for they vary in different universities. 
But I will endeavour to discharge them, aided, 
I hope, b}’^ your kmdness and judged by your 
partiaht}'- 

But, in occupying this chair which I have 
called illustrious, I feel that neitlier kindness nor 
partiality can aid me m one respect : I may fill 
the office, I cannot fiU the place of my great 
predecessor. Others who are competent have 
set before the world the full roll and measure of 
his scientific achievements. I shall not attempt 
an enumeration which needs an expert, or perhaps 

^ An Address delivered as Chancellor of the Unrversity of Glasgorr, 
June 12, 190S 
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a minibcr of experts. But to the unscicntihc xxii 
man there is cnougli to commemoiatc. I have 
been stnick in rending Ins biogiaphies by the 
practical character of his genius ; his alchemj’’ 

^^as the art that met a need. It is easy to see 
that something is required, that some contnv- 
anee is necessary to meet new circumstances or 
to remedy some defect. But that need seemed 
to appeal to Lord Kelvin, and not m vain ; his 
practical genius set itself to work, and often was 
able to supply what was wanted That at least 
IS the impression left on me by the record of his 
exploits It IS given to few to imitate or emulate 
those. 

But from his career and from Ins biography 
arc there not other and larger lessons that may be 
learnt by all of us ? First and foremost, it was a 
strength and happiness to many that so great a 
man of science could be so great a Chnstian But 
apart from faith he possessed the noblest moral 
qualities. In my personal intercourse with Lord 
Kchm, what most struck me was Ins tenacity, his 
laboriousness, Ins indefatigable humility In him 
was \nsible none of the supereihousness or scorn 
winch sometimes embarrass the strongest mtel- 
leets ; mthout condescension he placed himself 
at once on a level mth his companion That 
has seemed to me a charactenstic of sueh great 
men of science as I have chanced to meet They 
are always face to face with the transcendent 
mysteries of nature ; they stand on the high 
mountain apart and are themselves transfigured 
by what they witness : penetiated with the awe 
of that communion, they shed, as it were uncon- 
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sciously, the petty pride of man, and slime -with 
the humility of real knowledge. Who can be 
presumptuous who hves in a firmament of worlds, 
and deals with the imbounded problems of space 
and time ? Such laboms produce a sublime 
calm, and it was that winch seemed always to 
pervade Lord Kehnn. Surely, m an age fertile 
m distinction, but not la^dsli of greatness, he was 
truly great. Individualism is out of fashion. It 
shrinks and shrinks before the encroachments of 
modern society, and seems destined to shrink still 
more. But individualities, gieat indi\aduahties 
such as Lord Kehnn, arc independent of the pres- 
sure of circumstances and the waj’waid course of 
civihsation — ^they live and are destined to hvc, — 
for they are part of the law of God. 

Lord Kehnn was wedded to Glasgow for more 
than seventy years as student, professor, and 
Chancellor , he was a resident for sixty-seven, 
the span of an entire hfe. Do you remember 
that exquisite sentence of Ne^vman’s ? “ Trinity 
had never been unkmd to me. There used to be 
much snapdragon grooving on the walls opposite 
my freshman’s rooms there, and I had for years 
taken it as tlie emblem of my o^vn perpetual 
residence even unto death in my university.” 
And so it was' with Kehun still more than with 
Newman, for liis connection with Glasgow was 
actually imto death, and will survive after death 
so long as this diversity shall continue m being. 

Although, th6n. Lord Kelvm’s place cannot be 
filled by any hvmg man, I feel it to be a signal 
honour to be summoned from the first city of the 
Empire to the second, from the great metro- 
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politnn university to preside over this ancient xxii 
scat of learning in Scotland — this “ old peda- 
gog}%” to use the characteristic phrase which 
belongs to it. While the University of London 
dates no further back than the last century, and 
looks forward lathcr than backward, her sister 
of Glasgow has already celebrated her ninth 
jubilee. But there is at least this connection 
between them, that the first suggestion of the 
new university came from the old, from Thomas 
Campbell, a Glasgow poet bom and bred, and a 
Lord Rector here. 

What a contrast is presented by the small 
knot of London founders, the keen laymen m the 
van of modem thought, and the Roman Pontiff 
who foimdcd Glasgow at the instance of the 
Roman Bishop, the lord paramount of the little 
mediaeval to^vn. Cosmo Innes has pictured out 
of his learning as well as out of his fancy the 
day and scene of inauguration. He shows us 
the quaint burgh clustered round the castle of its 
overshadowing bishop, the gables and forestairs 
breaking the hne of the street, the merchants in 
their gowns, and the women in snood and kirtle, 
decorating their houses with carpets and branches 
before they hurry out to see the show. What 
shops are open display weapons and foieign 
finery to attract the country visitors, the yeomen 
and “ kindly tenants ” of the barony. There are 
neighbourmg lords, too — ^perhaps Maxwells and 
Colquhouns, or scions of the princely famihes of 
Douglas and Hamilton — with their retinues and 
men-at-arms. 

And now there appear the first signs of the 
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long procession, the nodding crosses and banners 
that precede the bishop, the prelate himself, 
WiUiam Turnbull, the zealous founder and first 
Chancellor of the University, proud of the occa- 
sion and his success ; the endless train of ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, canons, priests, acelj^tes, and 
singers in their various robes, and the friars, 
black and grey, who are to lend their refectory 
for the first lectures, and to become some of the 
most esteemed teachers of the university. And 
so they move on to the Cathedral, where, amid 
the smoke of incense and the blare of trumpets, 
the papal bulls are promulgated, and the xmi- 
versity is launched. 

Then there is a banquet at the bishop’s — a 
banquet of dehght such as we may never partake 
of, for it IS before the mtroduction of speeches, — 
there is a miracle play for the people, and the 
solemn revel is over. 

It is perhaps well to allow our frail thoughts to 
dally for a moment with this retrospect, and to 
endeavour, in the midst of tins mighty, sweltering, 
prosperous Glasgow around us, to conjure up a 
vision of the obseqmous, episcopal, dependent 
Glasgow of the past, the imsuspectmg germ of 
aU we see to-day For that is the beginning, so 
strange and unfamihar to us, of our umversity ; 
and heie in the twentieth century we stand, I 
imworthily m Bishop TumbuU’s shoes, with the 
ecclesiastical authority that was the essence of our 
origin vamshed mto space, taking the httle vassal 
town with it . m its place a teemmg community 
probably twice as numerous as the whole Scots 
nation at that time, with the university swallowed 
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up in tlic immensity of the city, let us Iiopc like 
leaven in the lump; nil changed m the outward 
form but not in the inward spirit. The spirit 
which founded us is still here, the love of learning, 
the pride of membership in the commonwealth 
of letters, the ambition to tram youth, to tram 
Scotsmen for then country — enlarged by the force 
of circumstance and of horizon into trammg men 
for the Empiic. The spirit is the same and 
the form is not wholly lost , there is unity in 
dcAclopmcnt as well as m tradition. 

For universities seem with the churches from 
which they sprang the most lasting forms of our 
social organisation. There is, indeed, some subtle 
salt or secret that keeps imivcrsitics ahve, that 
makes them indifferent to fortune and to time. 
It IS not the meagre endo’ivmcnts ; it is not the 
material structure, for the soul of oiu imiversity 
has inhabited several bodies ; it is not the 
patronage of the great ; it is, it must be, a hving 
spmt. They live by the spirit which inspired 
their foundation, and which keeps them through 
endless generations eternally young, offering the 
spring of knowledge from a perenmal source, 
independent of the comparatively transient scenes 
which history presents Glasgow, for example, 
m the four and a half centuries of her existence, 
has seen monarchs beheaded and dethroned, a 
repubhc rule and disappear, the chiuch of her 
origin disavowed ; but these events have not 
affected her existence Parliaments come and 
go, ministries blossom and pensh, parties develop 
and disappear, or change their nature and survive, 
but she hves on She lives on because she is a 
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national organisation, bound to the nation, adapt- 
ing herself to the manifold and varying wants of 
the nation. Had she lemamed the nanow, semi- 
monastie institution contemplated, as I suppose, 
by Pope Nicholas V., she would long ago have 
been submerged. But here, after nme 3ubilees, 
she stands more ereet and more strong than ever, 
ready to breast without a qualm the thronging 
waves of the successive years and all that these 
may bring, prepared to mould her scholars and 
herseH to the requirements of tins age and of 
the time to come. 

And yet, when we look back to the period and 
circumstances of her foundation, her permanence 
and prosperity seem all the more man^ellous ; it 
seems mcredible that a seed cast on such stony 
ground should have been 'able to find even a 
momentary hold, much less to fructify. It was 
at the very moment of that capture of Con- 
stantmople which is held to mark the end of the 
IVIiddle Ages and the beginnmg of modern history 
that we were brought mto bemg Our founder. 
Pope Nieholas V., who was also the real founder 
of the Vatican Library and the magnificent patron 
of learmng, while he was sigmng the bull of our 
foundation, was mditmg with the same pen 
energetic appeals to the Powers of Europe to 
stem that Turkish torrent of mvasion, which was 
about to swallow up the gorgeous capital of 
Constantme and" obhterate the Christian Empire 
of the East. Our Enghsh neighbours were in the 
stress of the V/ars of the Roses ; and our own 
condition may be judged from the single cucum- 
stance that the Head of our State, the Kmg, had 
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just stablxid to death his most powerful subject, xxri. 
allured to the audience under a safe-conduct. 

So exalted an example of lawlessness sufficicntlj’- 
denotes a state of socictj’^ ill suited for the success- 
ful prosecution of university studies. What a 
sinister beginning for a learned biotheihood I 
What gloomy prospects faced the new institution ! t 
How out of joint the times for tranquil and 
sequestered research 1 Could there be imagined 
more untoward conditions for a seat of learning ? 

Was there room in that Scotland for any school 
but a school of arms ’ 

It is a common sajnng that Scotland owes 
c\er3i;limg to her s}*stcm of education. This is 
true and untrue. True, because when the Scots 
were able to profit by education they threw them- 
selves into the work with ardour, and gained by 
the prodigious start which their schools and 
umversitics pro^dded over other more tardy and 
reluctant nations Untrue, because there was a 
preliminary and necessary’’ process needed before 
she could benefit by education or any of the arts 
of peace. For she had to find peace herself, to he 
at peace 'with herself, to be assuaged She owes, 
then, a prehmmary debt to the influences and 
circumstances that prepared and enabled her to 
profit by the boon. She had to be ready to 
receive her system of education before she could 
utihse it. She owes, in fact, everything to peace. 

She had hved on warfare, but not thriven upon 
it ; her fighting quality was of the best, but it 
was not her true vocation ; she was perpetually 
bleeding from internal woimds History tells us 
that m Scotland, long after the foundation of this 
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university and her sisters, Scotsmen were Indng 
like wild cats, their leaders raiding and prcj’^ing 
on each other, not as criminals but as gentry 
engaged m their lawful pursuits, as natural and 
as legitimate as himting and fishing ; and that 
this was the normal state of the country until 
the improved conditions of society enabled the 
Scots to discover their tnie vocation, and to hve 
m an atmosphere which developed liberty and 
progress. 

And yet we must note m passing that even 
those pugnacious and predatoiy nobles were not 
all of them destitute of culture. It is said that 
Bothwell, the most unscrupulous dare-devil of 
them all, was addicted to mathematics, and I 
have seen an abstruse mathematical book which 
undoubtedly belonged to him. He was educated 
by a bishop, in the palace of his kinsman, the 
Bishop of Moray. I take Bothwell as an example 
of what I mean. He certainly was not an in- 
stance of the adage in our Latin grammars that 
education softens and refines its votaries. But 
the presumable fact of his acquirements shows 
that the Church itself, or the Church through the 
umversities, was educating even the turbulent 
aristocracy long before that aristocracy found its 
Anolent vocation gone, and settled down, and 
allowed the country to settle down. Tliere was 
indeed an Act passed forty-five years after the 
foundation of this university compeUmg every 
baron or man of property to send his eldest son 
to school — a sort of educational entad. But this 
seems to have been a dead letter BothweU 
might have been sent to school under it, but it is 
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not even supposed nor likely tlint he was. The xxii. 
education, sucli ns it was, of men such as lie 
came from the Churchmen, who were responsible 
for tlic universities. 

But it was not to education primarily that 
Scotland owed tlie allaying of the feuds and 
feiocity of her people, which was the first neces- 
sity of her prospering, and of her benefiting by 
the learned arts. That allaying prepared the 
OTOund in which the seed of education was to be 

O 

somi. Before that allaying the umversities were 
only educational fortresses in a barren land facmg 
the feudal castles they were destined to destroy, 
not unthout illumination, but, like the great lamp 
of the mediaeval Cathedral at Ely, casting a light 
over boundless marshes and impassable swamps. 

Within their walls the imiversities were rearing 
men of learning and repute, but they were not 
influencing the nation itself; for the nation was 
not indeed in a condition to profit by them We 
had erudition but not education. I^fliat nation 
could settle itself to study when its Queen might 
be kidnapped between Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
or her husband blown up in her capital by her 
lover , or when at any moment a wealthy and 
powerful neighbour rmght pour an army into her 
borders ? These are symptoms of a state of 
society which made anythmg like general culture 
impossible 

We are able then, I think, to fix with tolerable 
certainty the period when Scotland settled down, 
prepared to benefit by her universities or schools, 
for it was not long after the particular events 
to which I have alluded. It was the union of 
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the crowns which removed the imminent fear of 
English invasion, and which prepared and enabled 
the nation to profit by education. Even then we 
were by no means tranquil or even secure, for we 
still had to endure the intervention of Cromwell, 
who dispersed our host of saints and heroes at 
Dunbar — ^because apparently the saints insisted 
on controlling the heroes m matters of tactics; 
but that brought some order and appeasement, 
even though our nobles could not altogether 
subside. Then followed the second imion, not 
merely of the cro^vns but of the countries. After 
tliat there abode among us peace, commerce, and 
learning ; for the old turbulence only broke forth 
in rare but terrible mobs, and m chivalrous 
adventures which did not materially disturb the 
organisation of the country. 

It must, however, in fairness be remembered 
that the University of Glasgow had not to wait 
for its prosperity till the imion of crowns. The 
Reformation had indeed struck a serious blow at 
her fortunes by deprivmg her of Church teachers 
and Church endowments, but she was to repair 
this in a great degree by giving us our second 
founder, jAmdrew MelviUe. That was the happy 
accident of a masterful man, supremely beneficial 
to our foundation. 

But the broad sweep of fact remams the same 
— ^the -universities could not thrive tiU the country 
throve. When the State is troubled, the shrmes 
of leammg langmsh. To express the same truth 
in different terms, the health of sound universities 
is bound up m the health of a sound State. The 
State gives the -umversity peaee, proteetion. 
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possibly cTidowmciit , in return, the university xxii 
gives the State, or sliould give tlic State, picked 
men, and now also picked women. 

To that, from my point of view, I subordinate 
icsearch, and even the encouragement of learning, 
as the real function of the university m these 
days It is no doubt the source of supply for 
the learned professions, but outside and beyond 
it gives citizens not necessarily learned, who by 
training and by character influence their genera- 
tion, and maintain directly or indirectly the 
tradition of the State. The work of teaching 
arts and sciences is going on everywhere, but a 
university such as this should aim at producing 
character, mdiicctly, perhaps, but none the less 
elicctually. We have here for our share some 
two thousand five hundred students ; for these 
we arc responsible , they arc the products by 
which we are judged ; we send them forth to the 
world with the stamp of Glasgow upon them. 

Wliat IS that stamp to be ? 

The inquiry is not futile Oxford and Cam- 
bridge impart, or did impart, a distinct character 
to their men ; they had a marked division in 
politics as well as in learmng. Oxford had tlie 
traditional and reverential, Cambridge the in- 
quiring or testing spirit Again, Rugby — ^under 
Dr. Arnold at least — was famous as giving a 
distinct character to its scholars. Why should not 
Glasgow do the same ? And, if so, what is that 
character to be ? 

I know what I should like it to be, though in 
former days m Scotland the suggestion that I am 
about to offer would have been considered a 
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cro^\Tis ^Ve had theh "In' imminent fear of 
English ir the terrible hand -to- Yed and enabled 
the nati'ning on the one hand an. Even then we 
were bj^r, which embodied in a ngecnre, for we 
^?tive spint of our ancestors, of Cromwell, 
^^®d out indomitable Scotsmen, ^d heroes at 
^^red so much, who liad done so itts insisted 
needed and dreaded notliing in ^f tactics* 
^Hife. We have all known many such r^asemenC 
^Jt one has come to hand so recentl}* tha\together 
% well to remember it to-day. Dr. Dobn^ not 
^icoU has latel}’’ published a memoir ^ i After 
^ather, who was an Aberdeenshire ministe^j, and 
one of the most remarkable book-collector^n forth 
sidering his means, that ever lived. But it klrous 
with that aspect of his hfe that I am conch the 
to-day. 5 

In 1830 young NicoU was a student at .^ercd 
deen University. He had a bursary of £l‘-wait 
which £8 went in fees. This left £4 for a se^The 
of twenty weeks. His lodging cost him a shil> at 
a week, his food was bread and cheese, his dr^rg 
treacle and water, he had to face the long Ab^ 
deen winter without fuel (I ask you to rememti j 
that I am not recommending a diet but recalh^y 
a character ) In this desperate struggle he cami 
off victorious. We remember the kindred struggl 
and triumph of Carlyle at Edinburgh. I\Ien hki 
these were so braced by what they had gone 
through that they emerged as the survivors of 
the fittest ; they had nothing more to fear ; they 
were inured and hardened for whatever hfe 

1 My Father • an Aberdeenshire Minister, by Sir W Robertson 
NicoU ISOS 
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possibly endowji\rci ; tlicy were, so to speak, the xxii 
gives the Sl^t of Scottisli learning and character, 
men, and no^ed them to face such a training ? 

To that, t, humanly speaking, that Scottish 
rcscarcli, amic of self - reliance — ^the heart of 
as the rca'ndependence and Scottish success ? 
days It die stamp that I would fain see the 
the Icam'y of Glasgow allix to her teaching and 
it gn’'cs raduates whom she sends into the world, 
tramingy irtll be disposed to say that that is 
tion, .essary, that in fact it would not distmgmsh 
traditiroduct of Glasgow from the rest of the 
arts ai. It may be so; I wish I thought so; I 
univcl could think so. Everything is being done 
chara amp self-reliance, to make it superfluous and 
cffcctst ridiculous. I am not likely in this place 
two Duch upon politics. But in both the great 
we meal parties do we not see that mechanical 
whicnisation overrules indnudual opinion, that 
worlvidual opinion counts for httle or nothing. 

It independent thought is banned and con- 
mned ? Politics were made for man, not man 
brr pohtics ; by which I would imply that men 
toiould control pohtics and not pohtics men, that 
pfohtics should embody certain principles and 
t’ertam needs, and not be the mere shibboleth of 
a gioup of prompters. On questions of lehgion 
hr philosophy or economics, universities still send 
forth independent voices. I should hke to see 
tliem tram men to think for themselves and act 
for themselves m other fields as well ; men who 
absolutely refuse to harness their intellects to the 
current cant of the day, men not angular but true 
to themselves and their faith They will find it 
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an ill trade, nnremuneXthen'* m ’'mminent fear c 
Tvith kicks, nnattended wiv^d - to and enable! 
be a valuable element ii^and anigYen then v* 
render service to their coimnm a n^cure, for w 
none the less successful in the\stors, \f Cromwel 
professions of life for the posses^en,\ heroes a 
character. ^ '' -^\insistec 

The plea for self-reliance is after all a p'^tics 
liberty, the most sacred and impalpable of narlent 
privileges. And yet it behoves us to scrutnhe] 
even hberty vith a suspicious eye, for it is 
word most often abused. The great and sacifei 
principles which evoke enthusiasm contam witli^ 
them the germs of tyranny ; for animated cod 
viction leads to fanaticism, and fanaticism 1i 
intolerance and oppression The bloody tyrann ; 
of the French Revolution was carried on xmdc 
the hallowed standard of liberty itself. Cru^[ 
persecution has been constantly exercised <it 
behalf of Christianity, in the name of the Man U 
Sorrows. And so new ideals, however speciow 
their object, unless guarded and defined, ma;? 
involve new tyrannies. I distrust a despotism 
even when exercised in the name of liberty and 
adorned by the epithet benevolent, for I know 
the benevolence to be accidental and the hypocrisy 
permanent. It should therefore be the task of 
independent men and women who love freedom 
to resist doctrines which encroach on hberty 
before these, thriving on apathy, obtain a destruc- 
tive domination, which, short though it may be, 
cannot fail to be disastrous and may be mortal. 

I would, then, have self-reliance, the quahty for 
which Scots were famous but which is being daily 
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might i tlic principle for wlncli Chalmers m this xxir 
Tentli 1/ niadc so gallant a fight — would have 
\Vliat c^iiQd as the assay-mark of this University. 

Was ity self-reliance, humanly speaking, by the 
charac science which has been the motive and 
Scotti<5ag force of our race, that the Scots have 
That in India and in Canada, in Australia and 
Univ Zealand, and even m England, where at 
to th^.<;»j^t periods they were banned. 

^\s things are, v e in Scotland do not take much 
even ask much from the State. But the State 
l^^^Wtes us every day to lean upon it. I seem to 
i^^jar the wheedling and alluring whisper, “ Sound 
"ou may be; we bid you be a cripple. Do you 
f^c ? Be blind. Do you liear ? Be deaf. Do 
^ou walk,? Be not so venturesome. Here is a 
t'rutch for one arm ; when you get accustomed 
P^* it, you vnll soon want another — the sooner the 
pr/tter.” The strongest man if encouraged may 
i°)on accustom himself to the methods of an 
f^^ivalid ; he may train liimself to totter, or to be 
d^d with a spoon. 

f The ancient sculptors represent Hercules lean- 
ing on his club ; our modem Hercules would have 
his club elongated and duplicated and resting 
under his arms. The lesson of our Scottish 
teaching was “ level up ” the cry of modern 
civihsation is “ level down ” ; “ let the govern- 
ment have a finger in every pie,” probmg, 
propping, disturbing Every day the area for 
initiative is being narrowed, every day the 
standing ground for self-rehance is bemg imder- 
mined , every day the public infringes — with 
tlie best intentions no doubt — on the individual ; 
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the nation is being taken into custody by the 
State 

Perhaps tliis current cannot now be stemmed ; 
agitation or protest may be ahke unavaihng. The 
world rolls on. It may be part of its destmy. a 
necessary phase in its long evolution, a stage m 
its bhnd, toilsome progress to an mvisible goal. 
I neither aflirm nor deny ; all m the long run 
is doubtless for the best. But, speaking as a 
Scotsman to Scotsmen, I plead for our historical 
character, for the maintenance of those sterhng 
national quahties which have meant so much to 
Scotland in the past. I should hke, at least, to 
think that in one powerful eity youth was being 
reared to know that most of what a man has to 
do in the world he must do for himself. I should 
hke to think that there was here being taught 
that empire rests on the character of the nation 
that aspires to it ; and that the British Empire, 
greater than the Roman, requires at least Roman 
character to mamtam it ; that if the Empue, a 
glorious but weighty burden, is to be worthily 
sustained, it must be by husbanding our resources, 
and equipping our people both m character and 
attainment for their task. It was not by lean- 
ing on State support that Drake or Raleigh or 
Hastmgs succeeded, but by relying on themselves 
in despite of their government. It was self- 
rehance that built the Empue ,* it is by self- 
reliance, and all that that unphes, that it must be 
welded and continued. 

And surely we are well placed to produce that 
type of character. We are in Scotland, where 
every monument, every factory, every ship. 
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cvciy field breathes of it. We are in Glasgow, xx 
whieh has been raised into one of the marts of the “ 
world by the unaided energj’^ of enterprise. We 
arc m the University of Glasgow, which is adorned 
by the names of Watt and Adam Smith, who, 
rcljmg on themselves alone, wrought out the 
systems and discoveries which have made them- 
selves and this University illustrious. Our pro- 
fessors arc not secluded monks, but men of the 
world as well as men of learning. Our students 
live not in colleges, but in the to^vn and with the 
to'ivn By a wise provision they are at short 
periods enabled to select some man of distinction, 
usually a statesman, as their Rector, who comes 
to impart to our cloisters the savour of experience 
and of affairs. 

All these influences tend to produce men and 
women wlio shall look, not to external or even 
legislative support, but to themselves, for their 
success in life. May those influences be strong 
and vivid ; may the tone and note of this Um- 
versity be independence and self-reliance ; may 
the precepts of this University tend not merely 
to the advancement of learning, but to the 
building up of charaeter on the best models of , 
lustoncal Scotland ; may it produce not merely 
scholars but men. Then well is thee and happy 
shalt thou be : happy m gifts, happy m gratitude, 
happy m production, happy m service, happy m 
conscious utihty and frmtfulness. 
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THE STRULDBRUG^ 

This is a great week m Scotland, when we 
celebrate the five hundredth anniversary^ of the 
foundation of this University ; it is the crowning 
of St. Andrews with the accumulated glories of 
centuries. And I would that for such an occasion 
you had chosen some one steeped in St. Andrews 
tradition and accustomed to inliale the “ thin and 
piercing ” St. Andrews air, or that you had at 
least allowed me to depute one of these experts to 
dehver this lectorial address. I fear that I shall 
see them m the audience curhng the hp of scorn 
as they hsten to this tyro, this Gentile, venturmg 
on their hallowed and venerable domain. But 
needs must, since an irresistible authority drives, 
so I will do as best I can, and gather up what 
stray fragments remain after the Chancellor’s 
powerful and exhaustive address. 

We are met then to-day to pay honour to an 
august institution on the completion of the five 
hundredth year of its existence. It is, however, 
not qmte simple to decide which is the proper 
date to commemorate. The Umversity seems to 

^ An address delivered as Lord Reetor to the students of St. Andrews, 
September 14, 1011, on tlic occasion of tlie Five HunoredUi Anniversary 
of the foundation of that University 
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have been obscurely at nork in 1410, tlie Charter xxiii. 
vas no doubt given by Bishop Wnrdlaw m 1411, 
but chronological vicissitudes ha%'e earned it into 
1412, and it vas not till 1414 tliat the Charter 
nas confirmed by the Pope, In February of that 
year Henry Ogih^% a young graduate of Paris, 
arrived at St. Andrews, amid the pealing of bells 
and universal acclamations, bringing no less tlian 
SIX papal bulls, convc}ang authonty and guidance 
for the new University. To obtain them he had 
travelled from St. Andrews to Peniscola in the 
south-east of Spain, which then, according to our 
patron Pope, contained the universal Church, and 
had returned safely with the mysterious instru- 
ments, a remarkable acliievement in those times. 

Next day, winch was a Sunday, the bulls were 
presented with conspicuous pomp to the Bishop 
vho was to be Chancellor of the University, and 
after that ceremony the inhabitants, learned and 
unlearned, gave themselves up to revehy’' and 
rejoicmg. Bonfires blazed and wme flowed. Two 
' days afterwards a solemn procession, comprising 
no less tlian four himdred clergy, expressed the 
gratitude of the commumty for the papal boon. 

This touch of nature, this authentic desenption 
of a festival at St. Andrews five centuries ago, 
helps to bridge over the waste of time. The 
exulting ehants ring out of the darkness, much 
as the singing of the monks of Ely sounded over 
the sheeted waters of the fen to Canute and his 
followers, in days which were scarcely more 
savage. 

It was not as a homage to education, we may 
be sure, tliat the townsmen danced and sang. 
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though it were with as mueh unction and glory 
as David before the Ark. It was in recognition 
no doubt of the new dignity added to the httle 
burgh, as in these days when a town becomes a 
city or a Provost a Lord Provost. But in their 
exultation they tnumphed more wisely than they 
knew, for they were celebrating the greatest and 
most pregnant fact of Scottish history durmg 
that century. The planting of the first Scottish 
Umversity in this bleak north was analogous to 
the erection of a hghthouse on a rocky and 
savage coast, only on a higher plane and with a 
larger scope. This magnetic spark appeanng in 
Fife was the source of illumination for all the 
darkness of Scotland. Before the foundation of 
St. Andrews it is scarcely too much to say that 
outside the pnesthood there was no higher educa- 
tion m Scotland at all. The ignorance was past 
belief. It is calculated that not one of the nobihty 
could sign his name before 1870, forty years 
before our foundation. Two centuries after oiu 
foundation Patrick, Earl of Orkney, the virtual 
king of those islands, a noble /“of royal hneage, 
was so ignorant that, being scarl ^y able to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, his execution was postponed 
for a few days so that he rmgh^ receive a httle 
instruction before he left this Me. Culture, a 
large and vague phrase, which means, I suppose, 
the mteUigent enjoyment of hterature, was con- 
fined to churchmen. And yet, ignorance, as we 
shall see, was the least of the curse^s of Scotland 
at that tune. 

So ambitious young Scotsmen streiimed abroad, 
not as now to people and control dlistant lands. 
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but to obtain at the great University of Pans, 
nlicre they Iiad a College, or at Padua, where 
they had a Nation, or at the smaller French 
universities such as Orleans and Angers, that 
higher education which their own country could 
not afford. In spite of the rancour between the 
two countries they were even found at the two 
ancient English universities. But now, by the 
noble foresight of Bishop Wardlaw, they were to 
have access to learning at home. Wardlaw, as 
the legate and champion of Benedict XIII., also 
procured tlie special patronage of that learned 
though precarious pontiff. For the critical posi- 
tion of Pope Benedict made the foundation of 
the University urgent. At the Council of Pisa 
in 1409 he had been deposed, pronounced 
heretical, and expelled from the communion of 
the Church : indeed he is no longer reckoned a 
pope at all ; .and though faitliful Scotland would 
not acknowledge his deposition, this fidelity, as 
Mr. Maitland Anderson points out, would cause 
Scottish students to be considered schismatics at 
the other univerf^ies to which they were accus- 
tomed to resort. ^^loreover, Benedict, two years 
before our founl^tio^j had anathematised the 
University of Pf^ris, a curse which would close 
that school to lys followers So that our adher- 
ence to his claims made it absolutely necessary 
that we should^have a university of our own m 
Scotland, to yfhich. the students of his obedience 
could resort. | This foundation was then a work 
of necessity "^^ll ^ of mercy. Seven years 
afterwards ac^o^once to Benedict was no longer 
possible, anc^ 1418 our University transferred 
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its allegiance to Martin V. But fidelity had had 
its reward in that it had brought about the 
erection of this centre of study and learning. 

Nor was the foundation precious only for 
itself ; it excited wise and generous emulation. 
Forty years afterwards Glasgow claimed and 
obtamed similar privileges. That University was 
also founded by a bishop under a bull from a 
Pope, for indeed there was no other way, unless 
a bull could be obtamed from the Holy Roman 
Emperor. But without the pubhc spirit of the 
bishops there would have been nothing to set the 
papal machine in motion, and so no imiversities. 
Let us not then forget the honest debt we owe to 
these prelates, though their office has so long been 
an offence and a stumbhng-block to strenuous 
Presbyterians. A like penod again elapsed, and 
Aberdeen in a similar way obtained its University? 
founded with a view to civilism^vjthe Highland 
clergy, whose ignorance, as we may weU beheve, 
seems to have been formidable. But it was from 
St. Andrews that the light and inspiration came, 
and it is St. Andrews which m^^^. be hailed as the 
mother University of Scotland'^ 

It is impossible to overestilbiate the blessing 
which St. Andrews thus confTerred upon the 
ancient-kmgdom. For it was nott only the High- 
land priests who needed civilisilng, it was the 
nation itself, v We cannot exaggerate the bar- 
barism of our Country at this time, the reign of 
naked violence, of unblushmg cupidhty, of relent- 
less cruelty. Ten years before the ifoundation of 
this University, on the very spot Where it was 
inaugurated, the eldest son of the I^ng, the heir 
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to the c^o^^Tl. ^vas torn or nllurcd from tins Castle xxiii 
of St iVl^d^c^^s, and earned to Falkland to be 
murdered, by, it is alleged, a dcatli of calculated 
agony. T^*cnty-fivc years afterwards the King 
of Scots was liimsclf assassinated. You remember 
the mournful utterance of King Robert III. m the 
Fair jMoid of Pcrlh. Alas, reverend Father, 
there is m Scotland only one place where the 
shriek of the \nctim and the tlircats of the 
oppressor are not licard, and that, Father, is the 
gTavc.” This is the summaiy of the state of the 
country at this time by our great magician, 
deeply versed as he was in our history, and it is 
not an exaggeration. Tlie two murders that I 
have just cited would alone prove its accuracy, 
for princes must have been on the whole less 
hable to violence than their subjeets '\^^lether 
that be so or not, their lives and hberty were 
ah\ays at hazard At the very time, indeed, 

■y^hen our University was foimded our ICing was 
a prisoner m the Castle of Nottingham. 

These things, which we can scarcely realise m 
this Coronation year, when the ICmg and Queen 
and Heir Apparent have been received with sucli 
a frenzy of enthusiasm, sufficiently cliaractense 
the epoch, and make it all tlie more remarkable 
that at this black and cruel time the first Uni- 
versity was being set up in Scotland Assassina- 
tion, indeed, is not the fruit or symbol of any age, 
it IS always with us. But in the very year that 
we celebrate to-day, the year 1411, there was a 
stranger sight to be seen, one famous and imique 
On Julj’^ 24, St James’s Eve, theie were to be 
seen by the Water of Ury m Aberdeenshire, some 
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score of miles north of Aberdeen, a Highland and 
a Lowland army arrayed m battle against each 
other, the one led by the Lord of the Isles, the 
other by the Earl of Mar. Both fought desper- 
ately, but the undisciplined valour of the High- 
landers broke in vain on the solid square of their 
opponents. It is difficult to believe, as Hill 
Burton teUs us, that this battle of Harlaw was 
felt m the Lowlands to be a greater deliverance 
than Bannockburn. But the Highlander was 
not less the enemy than the Southron To 
imagine that the Highlander and the Lowlander 
could be blended mto one nation, proud of the 
union and the common name, would have seemed 
in 1411 an msane delusion to either side. More- 
over, what the Enghsh could do was known, it 
was habitual, the razing, burning, and devasta- 
tion of the country. Wliat more the Highlanders 
could do it IS not easy to see, but there was the 
terror of the unkno^vn. At any rate, this combat 
decided whether civilisation should rule in Scot- 
land. 

That IS not to say that the Highlands were 
appeased. For generations afterwards they were 
always fighting. Life m the North seems to 
have been one long warfare. But they fought 
among themselves, and left the douce bodies m 
the South alone, though they took the available 
cattle. It is not possible to guess how the Low- 
landers could have survived at aU had they been 
equally bamed from the North and the South. 
V^at an anxious spectacle for our infant Um- 
versity. Its pulses must have ceased to beat 
while the result of the raid remained m suspense. 
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And wlint a strange collocation for History, xxin 
nhicli marks 1111 Avith St. Andrews and Harlaw, 
tlie beginning of Scottish learning, and the final 
struggle ^^^th Scottish barbarism. 

Not that Harlaw closed the reign of ^uolencc 
m the Lowlands or the Higlilands. For two 
centuries after this our domestic -annals, if 
domestic they can be called, record httle else. 
Savage murders followed by savage vendettas 
are found in every page In the absence of 
effective justice cacli mdmdual took the law into 
his own hands. The code was simple, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tootli, or, if possible, 
two eyes for an eye and two teeth for a tooth. 

The feud began m murder or rapine or both, and 
w'as wrought out in blood. It was not till the 
seventeenth century that we see any real note of 
civilisation or any sign of amelioration. This 
then was the age of darkness m which our little 
glow-worm of a ■university displayed its modest 
light, these were the conditions ^vlth "vn hich it had 
to cope, this was the lump which it set itself to 
leaven. Nothing could be more unpromismg. 

But mark the result. 

I ask you to remember this, that our Um- 
versity of St. Andrews, for I belong to it for the 
moment, and am proud to belong to it, is all that 
remains of the Scotland of that tune, with the 
possible exception of the Convention of Royal 
Burghs The ancient Church which founded it 
in the days of its domination has made way for 
another which long exercised an authority not 
less absolute and an inquisition even more 
scrutinising, but which now pursues its sacred 
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task with piety, purity, and toleration. Our 
Crown is merged in a loftier diadem, and the King 
of Scots IS sovereign of a mightier Empire, though 
none the less King of Scots. Our Parliament, our 
Privy Council, our ministers have vanished. Our 
College of Justice had not then come into being. 
All that Scotsmen in 1411 prized and venerated 
has disappeared hke a snow wreath ; only this 
httle University, bleached by time, often poverty- 
stricken, often aU but submerged, lashed by a 
thousand storms, of the ocean, of politics, of 
rehgion, of revolution, this alone survives 

Surely that is a notable fact Before this 
frail shrine of learning by the Northern sea, the 
lamp has always been kept ahght. And the 
reason possibly is this • that partly from the 
veneration it inspired, partly from its learned 
character, partly from its comparative povert}^ 
it has remamed outside the pohtical arena. What 
the acid of party touches it generally corrodes 
and often destroys. But this venerable institu- 
tion, though it has witnessed some of the most 
sturmg and tragic episodes m Scottish history, 
has kept itself, as best it could, aloof from the 
pohtical hfe of the time ; it has consecrated itself 
to learning ; and the blasts which have swept 
away so much have left it unscathed. The east 
wind no doubt has brought it many Royal Com- 
missions, sent m the benevolent belief that Royal 
Commissions are the proper diet of Umversities, 
or that Umversities are the proper diet of Royal 
Commissions. But even these have done httle 
harm, and occasionally some good. Had it been 
wealthier, it must have been plundered by himgry 
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governments, and possibly have vanished like xxrii 
the church 'which founded it But its meagre 
endowments and its beneficent purpose have 
sen*ed it well. The city has seen, it is true, its 
cathedral wTecked and its castle demolislied. Those 
represented institutions vhich were repugnant to 
faction. The Cathedial was the embodiment of 
that Church on whose abohtion zeal and enthusiasm 
were set, and the one disappeared with the other. 

Still, the new Establishment would not have 
prospered any the less had the splendid structure 
been spared vhich it took a centurj'^ and a half 
to rear, and which might have simnvcd for the 
reformed worship as the noblest monument of 
Christianity m Scotland. It is happily by no 
means certain that the Reformation was respon- 
sible for tlus calamity But in times of revolu- 
tion all bounds and all vasdom disappear. The 
glorious castle, vhicli had seen so much violence 
and so much intrigue, wluch had been one of the 
battered corner-stones of Scottish history, that, 
too, hkc other fortresses, had to be demohshed, 
for pohtics raged round it But, while fortresses 
and cathedrals crumbled, the httle grey Uni- 
versity, not the object of ^a^lcour and rapine, still 
reared its modest head, and hved 

To-day, then, we stand, looking across the 
abyss of five centuries, face to face with the 
Umversity at the moment of its birth It is 
wonderful to think how httle m outward form 
it has been changed by the lapse of time, when 
aU else has been transformed past recognition. 
Chancellor, Rector, and Principal stiU face the 
Chancellor, Rector, and Prmcipal of those daj'^s : 

VOL n M 
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and the professors with altered titles confront the 
Regents of 14-11 With only one of these am I 
concerned, the Rector. Conscious as I am in 
contemplating my predecessors that I faU far 
short of their powers and prerogatives, I am 
consoled by the thought that the Rectors then 
were resident officials m holy orders (as the Rector 
is boimd to be), whose actmty and office made 
them extremely distasteful to the town, and by 
no means sympathetic to the gown. But, for a 
reason I will presently tell you, I stram my eyes 
to see the first Rector, whom I can only discern 
by imagmation as a lonely and harassed figure on 
the remotest horizon. 

Wlien we look back over these five him died 
years, what is it that we learn ? Of the ebb and 
flow of the Umversit}’’, its educational modifica- 
tions, Mr. Maitland Anderson has said with con- 
summate knowledge all that is to be said. The 
Chancellor too yesterday comprehended all in his 
admirable survey. Of St. Andrews itself I could 
say nothing to vie with the brilliant book, now 
too difficult to obtain, of IVfr. Andrew Lang, 
nothing perhaps to add to the drear)’- and biassed 
compilation of the Rev. ]\Ir. Lyon. And yet 
outside these there must be some useful lessons 
to be learned ; we cannot survey the five centuries 
of our history without obtaimng some hght and 
some guidance. There must surely be somfe 
general conclusions to be drawn from this long 
sorites of generations m such a shrme of history 
as this ancient city ’ 

Now, while considering my double function of 
celebratmg your five hundredth birthday, and 
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delivering a rectorial address, a strange, rrlaimsical xxm. 
fancy came into my head. Have any of yon 
heard of the Stnildbnigs, one of the weirdest 
conceptions that ever proceeded from the power- 
ful and morbid brain of Swift ? If you have not, 

I ask you to remember that the hapless Lemuel 
Gulhvcr in the course of his travels lit upon the- 
island of Luggnagg after lea\'ing the kingdom of 
Laputa, and that there he heard of the existence 
in that nation of a race doomed to immortalitv, 
born with a circular spot on their foreheads which 
marked their perennial fate. On being told this, 
the innocent Lemuel burst out into an ecstasy 
of envious rhodomontade. VTcre he a Stnildbrug 
he would do this and do that, there would be no 
limit to his happiness, power, and beneficence. 

The natives hstened with a smile, and declared 
these predestined immortals to be of all men the 
most miserable. For at eighty years of age they 
iiad all the infirmities of senibt}*, with the addi- 
tional horror of presemng decay through etemitv'. 

At ninety they lost their teeth, their hair, and 
their memory, which need not surprise us ; and, 
as language is alwaj-s on the flux, the Struldbrugs 
of one age did not understand those of another. 

Xor, for the same reason, could they converse 
with ordinarv’ mortals, and so thev lived like 
stigmatised foreigners, almost like lepers, in their 
own coimtTA'. It is strange that Swift in this 
enumeration of the curses of immortahty did not 
mention the greatest of all, wliich is that they 
must have been constantly stabbed by novelties 
-end perplexed by inventions. They must have 
been helplessly buffeted by the revolutions of 
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time and circumstance. They must have been 
unwilhngly tossed on every storm of human 
mutabihty. Every thmking man, not devoured 
by a diseased curiosity, must reckon mortahty as 
a great blessmg, if for one reason alone, which is 
that man has not more than a certain stock of 
receptivity and adaptiveness, and that after a 
himted number of years the inevitable changes 
m the world are all irksome and, as his hfe 
lengthens, even repulsive to him. Youth was 
his season of strength and gladness, and he 
pictures the ideal world as the world of that 
period So that, as the world moves onward, he 
IS left further and further behmd, suffermg at 
each change all the anguish of a wound. 

This is a digression, but even the tragic 
mockery of Swift may be a rehef m a rectorial 
address. Now my fancy was this. Suppose your 
fust Lord Rector m 1411 had been a Struldbrug, 
but without the drawbacks of that exceptional 
position. He might lose his hair and teeth, for 
that loss IS not confined to Struldbrugs But he 
must for my purpose keep his memory (though 
that m mortals usually accompames the hair and 
teeth). He may, for aU I care, have a mark on 
his forehead, but he must be discriminating, 
acute, and observant. Then please to imagine 
with me your first Lord Rector, whoever he may 
have been, as an intelligent and remarkable 
Struldbrug. He must have hved through five 
centuries, notmg, not without an occasional 
spasm, the vast changes that he has witnessed 
An d I am certain that on this occasion what he 
would have to say would be far more worth 
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licanng than any woids of mine. I ask you then 
to dicam with me, and imagine what such a 
figure would liavc to utter to you to-day ; let me 
shroud myself in his more ancient and illustrious 
robe. 

Well, he assumes office, and what I remember 
Biofcssor Bam calling the academic purple, which 
IS, I presume, what I am wearing now, m 1411. 
He is, so far as I can ascertain, largely a scculai 
officer, a soit of buffer between the university and 
the city. But he is a man of eminence, at any 
rate of local eminence, though I have searched m 
vam foi his name ; it is alleged, but not without 
doubt, that he was Laurence of Lindorcs, a great 
theologian, and hkc the gieat theologians of that 
day a great persecutor, but it matters not ; he 
takes precedence of the Prior and next after 
the Bishop ; he is chosen for his character 
and authority, and, according to my hypothesis, 
watches intelligently the course of events. I do 
not propose to go tlirough the circumstances of 
the five centuiies winch he would observe and 
endure. But there are some notable facts that 
one cannot omit. 

He could scarcely, for one thing, have remained 
a respecter of persons. He would have seen a 
fair proportion of our few archbishops hanged 
or assassinated. He would have seen diunmy 
bishops content to collect their lawful incomes for 
the benefit of unscrupulous laymen, and appointed 
for no other purpose. He would have seen the 
Scottish peerage almost annihilated on a single 
battlefield. He would have seen five of his 
sovereigns die of violent deaths, and their hne 
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eventually wither and perish in a foreign land. 
He would have seen the great Church wliich had 
overshadowed Scotland, full of wealth, power, 
and renown, fall hke the walls of Jericho at the 
blast of the trumpet, which would also blast the 
material prosperity of St Andrews He would 
have seen the Church which succeeded it, not less 
ambitious of power, attempt to found a theocracy 
of which it should be the "fusible instrument, but 
ultimately confined by the good sense of the 
people to its spiritual fmictions, for its own great 
advantage, and for the strengthening of its legiti- 
mate action. Each and all of these blows would 
strike stiaight to our Rector’s heart, but he would 
have to sundve them. 

He could preserve but httle cheerfulness, for 
he would have seen or heard of the countless 
tragedies which so long marked our annals, as 
Scotland must have been for centuries a dark and 
joyless country. He would have witnessed the 
long traged}’- of the realm, the welter of blood, the 
flames of martyrdom. He would hear the wail 
of Flodden. He would be told one morning that 
the chief man in Scotland, the great cardinal of 
St. Andrews, had been murdered m his bedroom, 
and would see liis blood}’- corpse dangling from 
the castle. He would learn with dismay that the 
young queen, whom he had seen a girl of gay 
beauty in this city, had been imprisoned and 
beheaded m England. He would see her son 
depart to mount the English throne ; and, hence- 
forward, for long generations, his kings would be 
as nothing to him. He would see much of John 
Knox, who must have been an awful figure to the 
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old Romanist, sometimes in his \ngom' “ dinging xxm. 
Ins pulpit to blads,” sometimes m his old age 
tottering about tlic city, leaning on ivliat was 
destined to be a great ecclesiastical institution in 
Scotland, the minister’s scr\’ant ; sometimes sus- 
pected, and uc may be sure believed by our 
Rector, to be raising the deAul m his back garden. 

He vould receive with respectful awe Jerome 
Cardan, the physician of world-wide renovTi who 
came from Italy to St. Andrews, lured, or at least 
regarded, by an enormous fee, to cure the arch- 
bishop, wlio was saved by his care, but saved 
only for the gallows He would watch among 
the students the gay youth of ]\Iontrose and the 
rescr\'cd youth of Argyll, both destined to con- 
spicuous lives, and to end on the scaffold, vath 
equal dignity and courage He would mark the 
exquisite features of Claverhouse, doomed to 
a bloody renown and to a tnumphant death 
Later again he would see a sturdy student of 
Argyll’s clan who rose to the Woolsack and the 
seat of Chief Justice by hard work, who enriched 
our literature with books full of entertainment, 
the best about himself, and many racy volumes 
about the other chancellors, I mean Lord Camp- 
bell He comes oddly ^v^th Montrose and Claver- 
house. I bnng him m here by violence, so to 
speak, because he should never be forgotten m 
this place as a tj’pe of the hard-headed, self- 
rehant, successful Scot. Statesmen and prmces, 
hke students, would pass in the procession of 
their generations. He would see Charles I. come 
and go. He would sed Cromwell come and go. 

He would see Charles it. and James H. come and 
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go He would see the firefly flutter of favourites 
come and go, AJbames, Bothwells, Lennoxes, 
Anguses, and the hke. One favourite, the Chaste- 
lard whom poets still remember, he would see 
executed here m St. Andrews. He would bloom 
or wither, as the case might be, imder the long 
hne of ecclesiastics who have adorned or con- 
trolled St. Andrews, the Beatons and the Mel- 
"snlles, Wardlaw, Kennedy, K!nox, Rutherford, 
Sharpe, Chalmers, and Tulloch I might almost 
mclude Buchanan, as a Moderator of the General 
Assembly, a post to which no layman, not even 
our Chancellor himself, might now aspire. He 
would see the Umversity sometimes plundered, 
sometimes rumed, sometimes slnvermg m dumb 
decay, but contammg an mdestructible principle 
of hfe which enables it to survive. Under these 
circumstances he would probably evade the 
pungent mquiries of Dr. Johnson. Perhaps it 
was he who locked himself up m the rumed chapel 
of St. Rule, and thus escaped the fierce mqmsition 
of BosweU and the Sage. 

And m the material world he would have 
beheld strange transformations. Aeneas Sylvius 
had marvelled to see the poor at the church doors 
depart joyfully on receivmg an armful of stones. 
These stones our Rector had hteraUy seen turned 
mto bread, for these rare coals were the germs of 
that great mdustry which has been at the root of 
so much of Scotland’s prosperity. He who had 
seen the httle squadrons of Scotland, the Yellow 
Cai'vel and The Flower, would behold the afiSuent 
Clyde developed mto one of the greatest shipyards 
of the world. Near at hand he would see the 
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Eoibh arched by a gigantic bridge, and blazing 
at night Avitli ships of war, a fraction of the 
impciml armada. He -would have seen the baricn 
wolds and moors of Scotland transformed by 
science and labour into the very models of agri- 
eulUnc, He voiild have seen developed the 
mystery of steam, cutting through dcsci-ts, plough- 
ing tlnough the ocean, awakening to life the 
Hebrides and the Oikneys He would have 
seen a scoie of obscure villages transformed into 
puissant communities, ringing vath hammei s and 
mochmerj’-, and with the passionate dm of toil. 
The naked, plundered, harassed Scotland of his 
youth would he have seen changed into a fenmd 
hive of industry Our poor Rector, pummelled 
by new inventions, beaten like a hoiseshoe on the 
anvil with a thousand new discoveries and sensa- 
tions, would become almost shapeless and sodden, 
but -sNould gasp and sumve. He would curse the 
coal and tlie electricity, the steam and the shale 
which had superseded the obseme and patient 
handicrafts of the fifteenth century, and which 
had obhterated the Scotland of his youth, but, 
tough and suffering, he would, according to my 
fancy, live on, notebook in hand 

And then at last he would come here to this 
hall, ha-ving lost many of his attributes and 
powers, and even inches m the course of time , 
he would yet come, weary and -wizened but com- 
posed, to fulfil the sacred duty of dehvermg a 
rectorial address. Would that he were here m 
the flesh , how gladly would I listen, and not 
speak ! He would appear -mth all the experience 
of five centuries, -witli no illusions left, battered 
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by all the storms of time and circumstance, to 
speak to you young people, and also on such a 
celebration to the elders as well, to the latest of 
the long line of prmcipals whom he had known 
and battled with, to the professors who ha^’'e 
succeeded the regents he had vamlj’’ tried to 
control. He would have lost many inches, as I 
have said, for age shrinks us to nothmg, and it 
was Lowell, I think, who imagined Methuselah 
on his thousandth birthday, had he reached it, 
complaining that he would be quite comfortable 
if only his confounded shoestrings would not flap 
in his face. So our secular Rector 'would be 
exiguous, so small as to be served, hke Sir Geoffie/ 
Hudson, in a pie, but every inch and ounce of him 
would be wisdom. You would perhaps smile at 
his appearance, lost m his httle gown, but you 
would hsten to him with reverence. He would 
survey you with the eternal and passionless gaze 
of the sphinx, and at last he would break mto 
speech, umntelhgible perhaps to all of us m accent 
and phrase, but which, strained tlirough an anti- 
quarian mterpreter, might contam somewhat of 
value. 

What would he say to us ? Well, that is 
matter of imagination as he is himself, and it 
would be a bold man who would endeavour to 
extract by any known crucible the patient result 
of five centuries of observation. But let us have 
the courage of conjecture. 

Would he not first teU you that his one great 
joy as the centuries progressed was to be free 
from rehgious mtolerance, or from the open boast 
and practice of rehgious mtolerance ? He had 
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kno\m the time when it ruled the w'orld, wdien xxm. 
it was the liighest proof of sincerity, the very 
pivot of faith He liad seen, \mdcr tlie assumed 
patronage of a merciful God, abominable cruelties 
weaked on innocent men and AYomen, burnings, 
slapngs, hideous torture and imprisonment, he 
had seen Protestants, Catholics, witches, all suffer, 
and had rejoiced to sunivc the time wlicn free 
opinion had to be concealed like a crime, and 
when persecution was the vaimtcd touchstone of 
religion That w'ould be the greatest relief of his 
career, and though he would sec that intolerance 
IS not completely out of fashion, and though he 
might think that individual liberty may yet be 
impaired by governments and other pow'crful 
bodies, he w’ould rejoice that it is no longer under 
the pretext or autlionty of Christianity. There 
are no doubt still extant, w^e all know’’ some of 
them, excellent, benevolent, and high-minded 
men, who W’ould bum and hang with all the grace 
and complacency possible those who differ from 
them m religion and in pohtics ; I have even 
wntnessed htciarj’’ disputes winch seemed hkely 
to end m blood There are also many, wjio are 
not in the least excellent, benevolent, or lugh- 
minded, who would exterminate with gusto those 
who venture to disagree with them or to restram 
them. But there is no longer room for capital 
sentences on free opinion Indeed they seem to 
us inconceivable And yet it is safe to assert that 
the greatest marvel of our aged friend’s hfe would 
be the change of attitude on tins question of 
toleration. 

Tlie next great transformation which he w’ould 
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contemplate with snpicmc content would be the 
supersession of violence by law. In his earlier 
years, nay in Ins carlici ccntuiics, each man was 
a law unto himself, there uas no rnsiblc or tangible 
justice, except the hazaidous and baronial icmedy 
of “ pit and gallows This ^^cncrable city docs 
not seem to have been better than other places 
in respect of lawlessness ; at one time indeed it 
was said to be m the condition dcsciibed in a 


famous line as “ pioblcmatically pious but in- 
dubitably dnmk.” But no man anywhere m 
Scotland could safely walk unarmed till, probably, 
the end of tlic seventeenth centurs% and aftei dar’ I 
in Edinburgh he vould not have been safe / ‘ 


much later. Now our Rector would find — : 
total absence of violence, far from it, veiy 
but he would see the excuse for it lemovcd?'^ 5 
the universal sway of justice, from the Sheif^ 
to the High Court, fioni the High Couit 
Higher Com t which Im’ks in the rums Of the 
of Loids. All this is platitude fiom me, it w(^^ ul 
not be platitude fiom my excellent prcdecesslr r 
Ho, rcmcmboriiig the reign of violence. wouW 
welcome the icign of law mth an enthusiasm thalt 
we cannot feel, for in that respect we aie fico 
born. He would tell vou that this bcneficenti 


icformation cannot be sullicicnt.lv appreciated by ^ 
our generation who know nothing woi-se. and 
he vould solemnly enjoin upon us the duty of 


cherishing and suppoitmg the courts of law, as 
one of the most essential bases on wliicli socictj’’ 


icsts. 

Then, after dwelling on the two greatest 
clianacs whicli had occmied in Scotland m his 

O 
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time, he T\’ould perhaps condeseend to give in xxui 
the way of counsel some posituc result of his 
enormous experience. 

Well, he would tell you, I think, to take large 
views, not vith regard to your trade or profession 
or the gaming of yoiu' daily bread, or even with 
regard to youi studies, but vith regard to the 
circimistances of your time. He would tell you 
that he had lived through dark days and fair, 
that in his immense vo3^agc through ilie ages he 
had chanced on various weathers, but that on 
a comprehensive retrospect he was inclined to 
average the centuries, and take a hopeful neiv 
That on the wliolc, tliough lie had suffered more 
than he liad enjoyed, as is the common lot, lie 
believed that he could perceive through his score 
of generations a constant movement for the better 
in the world. Sometimes cnielty, t^vann}'-, and 
the barbarous indiscnmmatcness of revolution 
had seemed to cloud the sun, but that tlirough it 
all there was a visible hope that, in spite of suffer- 
ing and injustice, there was being sloivly and 
painfully cvoh'ed a better state of things 

He w'ould remind you. of the dismal chaos m 
which he first took up his high office , violent, ignor- 
ant nobles, 'snolent, ignorant clans, a peasantry of 
serfs relieved mainly by monastic chanty, opposi- 
tion to government only expressible by assassina- 
tion or rapine, a Church whose w^ealth was the 
lure of greed, a country di\’ided into two parts, 
the one handed over to barbansm, the other to 
the ravages of the English He would show hoAv 
the Reformation, which was for the moment a 
merciless revolution which rumed St. Andrews 
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seemed to disappear, all but our Universities, xxiii. 
frugal Colleges cultivating the humanities on a 
little oatmeal. The King had long vanished, but 
now there followed him southwards ministers, 
parliament, nobles, and all the waiters upon 
ProAudcnce. The life-blood of the comitiy seemed 
sueked into England. Some of it went no doubt. 

Aye, but the heart remained. The patient 
peasantry, the doughty lairds, too poor or too 
proud to go, the parochial dmnes, the merchants 
produced and nounshed by the Union remained, 
and %vroiight out undisturbed the prosperity and 
character of the nation, undisturbed by pohtics 
and tliat selfish contention of politicians and 
nobles which had so long blighted the country. 

What had seemed rum was indeed salvation, for 
it brought about the disappearance of party strife 
from Scotland For a century and a quarter 
after the Treaty, Scotland was free from pohtics, 
a result due to the Union Outside the pious 
polemics of the General Assembly there reigned 
a supreme calm, Mark then, adds our eternal 
Rector, hoiv on a large survey we perceive that 
what had seemed the wreck and catastrophe of 
the nation '^he direct cause of such wealth, 
power, never known before. 

!Mark, tooj'n? would add, how httle statesmen can 
do for a strong, self-rehant race. Scotland rose 
and throve by neglect. She prospered more in 
the century durmg which she was forgotten and 
Ignored by Parliament than m all the centuries 
before or since. That is a lesson from which 
many inferences may be draivn, some visible, 
some occult, which m any case are not hkely to 
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be recognised now, but which may be realised 
hereafter 

But this at least may be noted. We at this 
time seem to be in some danger of becoming a 
spoonfed nation. What is m the spoon it is not 
for me to say, the future can only reveal. It may 
be nourishment, it may be poison, it may be 
simply some languid and relaxing potion. \^at- 
ever it be, noxious or beneficial, let us at least 
remember that it was not by such means or m 
this way that the Scottish nation was braced and 
built up By proceedmg on our present hnes we 
may produce a nation stronger, nobler, and more 
self-rehant than it has hitherto been. But it was 
not by such methods that the strong, noble, and 
self-rehant Scottish nation, as we have known it, 
was evolved. 


How then would Rector suimup ? 

enormously “You 

tc/m freedom, much lecottectio^ 

ZZn of f and ^ 

He may hve unas Chur. ^^jaige I**® 

^T he ^ould^ raise M the iov a moment, 

ippeare , waown proY liuin*^^ 

^ A few old wb-sistancedardSj ^gl^ge 

Cse tn then new s,a nway 

.uecogmse 1 “ ^ tbe 

idolatry of goU, Sco^undwgf 
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my memory can attach itself ; they and the xxin 
waves vhicli lap them alone remain. I have 
seen generations come and go like tides, and they 
have left me stranded in loneliness, I cannot 
remember and I cannot forget. I have hved 
through storm and sunsliine, sometimes be- 
wildered by both, but,’’ he would add, “ as time 
made events clearer and brought occasions into 
their true proportion I have been conscious of 
progi'css to the light. I entered upon office in 
mediaeval times, forty years before tlie date of 
the fall of Constantinople. That overthrow of 
the great bulwark of our faith and civilisation in 
the East caused a crash throughout Christendom, 
it seemed the end of half historj’’ ; but we have 
lived through its eflccts. I have seen cyclones in 
w'liicli tlirones toppled over like ninepins, and 
sublime heads rolled in the dust like apples m an 
orchard. I have seen cchpses that seemed eternal, 
and the rivers as in Egj^pt turned to blood. I 
have seen life and death and glor}^ chasing each 
other like shadows on a summer sea, and all has 
seemed to be vanity. But I remain m the con- 
viction tliat, though individuals may suffer, wdien 
we take stock of a century’- at its end, we shall 
find that tlie world is better and happier than it 
was at the beginning. Sursinn corda. Lift up 
your hearts, for the W’orld is moAung onward. Ite 
chariot-wheels may crush for the moment, but it 
'oes not move to evil It is gmded from above, 
gmded w'e may be sure with wisdom and 
ness which will not abandon us That is the 
rt which even m blackest darkness must 

light And so,” your ancient Rector 

I N 
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would continue, “ if I am destmed to live through 
the next five centuries, and behold the millenary 
of St. Andrews, I shall see no doubt a community 
as different from this as is this from that of 1411, 
but as much better, happier, and wiser than the 
Umversity of 1911, as is the last from the first.” 

To these words which convey the wisdom of 
your first Rector his present fleetmg successor 
has nothmg to add. He is perhaps not so con- 
vinced an optimist as his excellent and fictitious 
predecessor • he sees the present shadows and 
distractions more clearly than the ultimate out- 
come ; he, poor mortal, cannot chew the cud of 
centuries ; he cannot see beyond the horizon or 
discern the silver linings of the clouds, he can only 
look to the morrow and scarcely to that. But he 
beheves that the patriarch substantially expresses 
the historical truth m the crumbs of ripe expen- 
ence which we have been privileged to gather. 

And now, and in my own person, I should hke 
to perform what should have been my first duty, 
which IS to thank my yoimg constituents, who so 
generously and unanimously chose me as their 
Lord Rector at this signal epoch m the history 
of this Umversity. I have hved many rectorial 
fives, and I thought that they were all extinct 
So that it is pleasant and grateful in the cool of 
the evening to find oneself still hvmg, and received 
with such boimtiful kindness by the ancient 
mother of Scottish learning. I would add the 
hope that you, and indeed aU of us, may long 
remember these hallowed days of memorial ; I 
trust that you wiU carry from them the ammatmg 
consciousness that you are the heirs and offsprmg 
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of five centuries of serene and laborious life to xxm 
which the whole cmlised world is now paying 
homage ; that you will bear on you tliroughout 
your career, not less patent but less sinister than 
the mark of the Struldbrug, tlie stamp of St. 
Andrews , that wherever jmur lives may run you , 
will maintain the honour of Scotland, and of this 
“ ancient and mother cit}’^ of the realm.” And 
to those who have cars to hear there will always 
be a voice from these old walls which mil speak 
as a second conscience, calling on you to aim 
high and foUow tlic hglit, where tlie light can be 
discerned; bidding you m the words of your 
own motto, aih> apKn-eveiv, ever to excel; and 
exhorting you to face the necessary storms and 
tnbulations of life mth the same patient strength 
which has enabled your ancient Umversity to 
endure and sur^uve tlie revolutions of live 
centuries. 

Lastly, it will tell you to hold fast to the 
strenuous patriotism and the simple creed of our 
fathers, remembering this solemn truth, that a 
nation which preserves its faith m God and in 
itself can never fail, can never come to an ignoble 
end 
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You have done me a gifeat honour in asking me 
to unveil this memonaj, and, if I may say so, 
you have done a wise fe'hmg m erecting it. You 
have raised to the meinory of your comrades a 
memonal m the Capital of Scotland, under the 
shadow of Edinburgh Castle, in tjhe noblest street 
in the world. But, as thmgs am, it must be a 
memorial not merely to the deajd, to those who 
have fallen, but to that prou(f and illustrious 
regiment which you represent, a7nd which, m the 
inscrutable dispensation of thci higher powers, 
we are so soon to lose for evei; from our midst 
For the Scots Greys are bon.e of our bone and 


flesh of our flesh. They we^e raised, indeed, m 
these Lowlands of ours ^"under circumstances 


which do not so much ehcit^ our sjnnpathy as the 

events of their later hist^Q^ ^though they were 

raised by a Lothian r^^n, Colonel Dalziel of 
Bmns — as they were laised for the purpose of 
harr5ang the Covenante^g represented the 

backbone of the charact.^T, the history of 
Scotland m the reign of last two Stuarts 

1 A Speech dehvered at the unveiling^ Memonal to the Scots 

Greys m Edmburgh, No\ ember 16, 1906^ 
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However, iliey were soon to be called to liigher 
duties tlian those of cml war. They served 
gloiiouslj’^ under Marlborough m the Low Coun- 
tries ; they fought all through the wars of the 
eighteenth century ; they captured a standard 
at Dcttingcn ; and yet the time of their full 
glory had not yet come. 

It was at Waterloo that their chance came ; it 
was m that tremendous charge when, with the 
Inniskillmgs and the Royals, they rode down 
masses of French infantrj^ — m that tremendous 
charge where Sergeant-Major Ewart, one of your 
non-comniissioned officers, wrested an eagle from 
tlie French, and cut down successively three gallant 
Frenchmen who stood to defend it. Later on that 
day they came to the assistance of a small body 
of the 92nd Highlanders, and they together, to the 
cry of “ Scotland for Ever,” anmhilated a greatly 
superior column of the enemy which was opposed 
to them And, again, as the shades of evening 
drew on, they joined m the unrelenting pursmt 
of the broken enemy until darkness put an end 
to the engagement. Surely no regiment ever had 
a prouder day than that. It need not be fiction, 
but may well be believed, that Napoleon himself 
recogmsed their achievement, and honoured their 
heroic courage. It is not, then, m vam that to 
tlus day, and for all time to come, the Scots 
Greys bear with them the symbol of the Eagle 
and the name of Waterloo. 

Then they were called to serve m the Crimea. 
We speak m the presence of a distmgmshed 
Russian officer ; but the brave honom- the brave, 
and he will allow me to recall, even in his presence. 
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that charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava, 
partially forgotten in the more starthng aclneve- 
ment of the Light Brigade, but still splendid and 
memorable, when the Heavj'' Brigade, hcaeed 
once more by the Scots Greys and the Innis- 
kilhngs, rode through the dense masses of the 
enemy. It was at the close of that day that Sir 
Cohn Campbell, afterwards Loid Clyde, rode up 
to the regiment and, with bared head, said to 
them : “ Seots Greys, I am sixty-one, but were 
I a young man I would ask for nothing better 
than the honour of seianng m your ranks.” 

Then came the South African War. That was 
a very different campaign. It was war carried on 
m vast sohtudes, against small bodies of men — • 
against an enemy that was almost always invisible. 
No more heart-breaking or harassing work for a 
soldier can be conceived. It afforded no room 
for the splendid achievements of Waterloo and 
the Crimea. It required perseveranee, patience, 
and vigilance, almost as much as comage ; but 
is not cold courage — cold-blooded courage pro- 
longed through long years — at least as meritorious 
as the hot, warm-blooded com'age of the onset ? 
The British Army in South Africa fought under 
harassmg conditions. They fought a new war- 
fare ; they fought hardship and disease ; and 
they fought under the discouragement of military 
operations carried on with patience tlirough long 
years to a tardy but triumphant result. 

Gkntlemen, I was with the Scots Greys at 
their last dmner m this city ; it was a cheerful 
dinner, but it was not glad or tnumphant. We 
met under the shadow of a humihatmg reverse ; 
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Vi'C knew that, humanly speaking, we could not xxiv. 
expect that all who were then present would 
reUirn to us again We knew at any rate that 
all were about to face the unknown, and we then 
resolved and deelared that evening that having 
put our hands to this thing we would see it 
through ; that we would muddle thiough some- 
how, and somehow or other we did muddle 
through. Some of those who were there that 
night did not return, and it is to their memory 
that wo erect this memorial to-day. 

Honoui to the unretuining brave, the brave 
who -will return no more. We shall not see their 
faces again. In the sei\ncc of their Sovereign 
and their country they have undergone the 
sharpness of death, and sleep their eternal sleep 
thousands of miles away in the green sohtudes of 
South Africa. Then places, their comrades, their 
saddles will know them no more, for they will 
never return to us as we knew them But m a 
nobler and a higher sense, have they not returned 
to us to-day ? They return to us with a message 
of duty, of com age, of patriotism They return 
to us with a memory of higli duty faithfully 
pel formed They return to us with the inspira- 
tion of their example Peace, then, to their 
dust Honour to their memory Scotland for 
ever 1 
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THE SERVICE OF THE STATE ^ 

I AU not sure that this sumptuous Hall with 
which the generous l\Ii. jM‘Ewan has endowed 
this University is in the nature of an unmixed 
benefit. It makes too much of on occasion like 
this To tell the truth, as I look around me and 
see tins vast audience, I am irresistibly reminded 
of the most dismal moment that can occur in 
a man’s hfe — the moment when he is about to 
deliver a Rectorial Address. Happily, there are 
one or two consideiations winch reassure me. 
One IS, that the altar is akeady hghted for another 
victim, whose sacrifice, m the natural course of 
thmgs, cannot long be delayed. My other com- 
fort, sir, IS that you= are m the chair, because, 
to put it on no higher ground, the Chancellor is 
never present at a Rector’s address. The same 
firmament cannot hold two such planets, and 
therefore, when I see you there, I am perfectly 
certain that the impression I derive from this 
audience is an erroneous one, and that I am not 
gomg to dehver a Rectorial Address Well, sir, 
we welcome you here for every reason We are 

^ Presidential Address to the Associated Societies of the University 
of Edinburgh, October 26i 1898 

* Mr Arthur Balfour, /then Chancellor of the University 
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giad to see you m your place as Chancellor, We 
are glad to see you on any plea in Edinburgh; 
and what I am happy to t hink of is this, that we 
can ensure you in that chair for the next fifty 
s ^ \ erhaps, you can obtam nowhere 

else, a perio , ^V^v^roken repose, imtroubled by 

coUeapes, ^ cfbinets, undisturbed 

even by boxes or jf’ 3^, 

take my advice, you wiU take . 

repose. 

Eut if I can explam wny ^ 
here and why the Chf ^ Rector is no 

more difacult to explaui iriceUor K, it is Pertaps 

It is partly, no doubf to myself why I am 

momeit I accepted thL. c, because m an unwaiy 

1 t * - 


has such onerous dutiei 
another circumstance, ^ 
in this Hall, you mvitf 
ously, to address you. i 
accustomed to walk in 
things : I could not i^ 

It would neither have^ 
for me to speak on tha 
I am here to respond , 
night, it is perhaps decor 
and if it can ever be du 
is duke on this occasion 
us be quite clear m oui 
not going to dehver a Rec 
so elaborate, nothmg so e. 


s responsible ofi&ce, which 
s. But it IS also due to 
Aat, when we were last 
ad me, somewhat clamor- 
I am a person, however, 
I the estabhshed order of 
nterrupt the programme 
been duke nor decorum 
t occasion. But to-mght 
to that mvitation. To- 
um that I should speak; 
ke to make a speech, it 
But, at any rate, let 
’ understandmg. I 
torial Address — ^nothmg 


be TTbort sp; Xcational. Sunply. I 

bnes.’andmthoutnsmgtoth eech on 

ocS;ron to which I have aUu ' of the other 

Now, sir, with a view to 
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formancc of my functions to-mglit, I have been 
reading the addiess of my piedccessor, our friend 
Professor IMasson, and as I am quite sure that 
you have all read Professor I^Iasson’s address too, 
it vill not be necessary on this occasion to con- 
descend upon details. You know more than I 
do about the constitution of these Societies, and 
you may perhaps be able — vhich I am not — ^to 
decide as to their relative antiquity. But there 
is one sinister and significant sentence m Professor 
jMasson’s address to which I commend your 
attention. He saj's that for sixteen years the 
post of President was vacant, because no one 
could be found willing to accept the responsibility 
of dehvenng the presidential address Now, if 
that does not moie jmur compassion for the 
person who has that courage, your liearts must 
be harder than adamant There is another 
sentence which produced a great awe and effect 
upon my mind. It is said that the Societies 
had done much good work which did not seem 
affected materiall)' by tlie absence or the piesence 
of their President, and, as a specimen of that 
good work, he said that no less than twenty 
thousand essays had been dehvered to the 
Societies in the course of their existence. Twenty 
thousand essays I That is a hard sajung Twenty- 
thousand essays, blown into space I And it leads 
further to this appalhng calculation, -tliat if a 
gentleman hearing of the Associated Societies 
had determined to impiove his mind by reading 
•'se essays, and had determmed to read one 
^ ^.y day before breakfast, it would have been 
sixty yeais before he had accomphshed the -task. 
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Now, that to me, I confess, is not the precious 
fact m connection with these Societies. What 
to me is precious is this, that they garnered up 
so much of what is illustrious, both in regard to 
memories and to men m connection with Edin- 
burgh. Take, for example, the Dialectic Society, 
which was founded in 1787. Well, how brilhant 
was Edmburgh m 1787 1 A race was growmg 
up in your Schools and m your Umversities 
which was destmed afterwards, through the 
means of the Edinhuigh Review, to influence 
largely both the taste and the pohcy of these 
islands. They were at that tune pretty young, 
the most of them. Cockbum — Lord Cockbum — 
was bemg flogged every ten days at the High 
School, every ten days, accordmg to a mmute 
and pathetic calculation that he has left behind 
him. Jeffrey — ^Lord Jeffrey — ^was at that time 
entenng Glasgow Umversity m his fourteenth 
year ; and as for Lord Brougham, he was at that 
moment commencing a career of conflict by a 
struggle with a master of his class, in which, I 
need hardly say. Brougham came off victorious. 
Dugald Stewart was lecturing at that tune, not 
merely to Edinburgh, but to the kmgdom, and 
almost to the world at large, and Edinburgh was 
the centre to which all the mtellect of Great 
Britain might, without exaggeration, be said to 
have gravitated. At that time the Enghsh 
umversities were slumbenng Jeffrey had indeed 
taken a taste of Oxford, but hked it not. Bhs 
biographer carefully says that “ his College was 
not distmguished by study and propnety alone.” 
This shocked Jeffrey, and he left it. 
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These "were the "golden da3’’s of Edinburgh. 
It was then unrivalled as an intellectual centre, 
uniivalled in a sense that it can never be again. 
Some ivill saj’^ tliat all that is gone. Well, as for 
the intellectual supremacy, that could not sumve 
in the general awakening of the world. But 
what I also fear has gone is the resident, inherent 
onginahty which then distinguished our city. 
Bailwai’^s and the Press have made that impossible; 
for, after all, true originahty can scarcely exist 
but in the backwaters of life. The great ocean 
of life smooths and rolls its pebbles to too much 
the same shape and texture Those famous 
judges of whom we read, with something between 
a smile and a tear — ^Braxfield and Eskgiove and 
Neni;on and Hermand — are just as impossible 
m these days as the black bottles with which 
the}’’ stimulated their judicial attention on the 
bench They are as impossible as that cry of 
“ Gardez-loo,” wluch meant so much to the 
passer-by on the streets. Well, after all, we must 
take the rough with the smooth, and the good 
with the bad “ Gardez-loo ” itself was only 
the s}’mbol of liideous physical impurities, which 
we none of us should regret ; and perhaps even 
some of those social glories over which we are so 
accustomed to gloat m the past, imght not have 
been entirely agreeable had we to reahse them 
m the present. Take these old judges whom I 
mentioned. They are very picturesque and m- 
teresting figures ; but I am not sure that any of 
us could have faced them in the character of a 
defendant or an accused person without a qualm, 
more especially if we were opposed to them m 
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politics, and even — tradiuon lies not — even if 
we were their opponents at chess And if we 
were m that unfortunate and perhaps discreditable 
position, we should go and seek our legal adviser, 
not, as now, in the decorous recesses of Queen 
Street or of George Street, but, as Colonel Manner- 
ing went to seek him, at Clerihugh’s, enjoying 
‘‘ high Jinks ” in the midst of a carousal, from 
which he could hardly tear himself for matters 
of the most vital import to his chent. 

Well, of course it is impossible to read Lord 
Cockburn’s Memoi lals of His Time — and I hope 
that you all do read it, and read it at least once 
a year, because no resident of Edinburgh can 
properly enjoy his city without reading Lord 
Cockburn once a year — ^it is impossible to read 
Lord Cockburn without seeing that he was an 
optimist. But even he says of the Edinbm’gh 
of his time — which he says was so unrivalled — 
even he describes it as “ always thirsty and 
unwashed.” Well, I am not qmte sure when I 
read that description if we should have thought 
the Edinburgh of 1787 as dehghtful as he did. 
I hardly venture to iisk myself m tins line of 
conjecture Should we all have appreciated 
Jeffrey as much as he did ? That must remain 
in the lealms of the imknowable and the un- 
known But there is worse behind There is 
even treason talked about the divine Sir Walter 
Scott. In that very delightful book which fur- 
nishes so much leisurely reading for the Scotsman 
or the Scotswoman, or for anybody — I mean 
'^^Memoz?s of a H'lghland Lady — I came upon this 
nntence, which I have never since been able to 
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digest. It says about Sir Scott : “ He xxv. 

^^cnt out very bttle,” and when lie did go, that 
“ he was not ar agreeable gentleman, sitting 
very silent, loo]tj« g dull and hstless unless an 
occasional hash lit up his countenance. It was 
odd, but Sir Walter never had the reputation 
in Edinburgh that he had elsewhere.” I veil my 
face j I cannot get over that, till I remember 
that a prophet is never a prophet in his own 
eountry, and there may have been people, even 
m Edinburgh, who did not think of Sir Walter 
as we do. But I do not mention all these dis- 
agreeable considerations as sheer iconoclasm and 
blasphemy. No, it is m a very different spirit 
that I lay them before you. I lay them before 
you as with a sort of inward groan. They are 
to me a philosophic potsherd with wliieli I 
scrape myself. It is m the attempt to comfort 
myself for hvmg in the Edinburgh of the end of 
the nineteenth century, and not in the Edinburgh 
of the eighteenth oi the seventeenth or the six- 
teenth century, that thus I endeavour to recall 
these things, and console myself anew. 

Well, I thmk, then, there are some cucumstances 
which we should bear in mind before we give 
way to the ivish to exchange new Edmburgh for 
old Edmburgh. At any rate, there are some 
cucumstances that should discount our enthu- 
siasm. But, mdeed, m any case it would not 
be possible for us of the Associated Societies to 
concentrate aU oiu interest m Edmburgh as our 
forefathers did In the first place, our students, 
our members, are by no means all Scotsmen. 

They come from England, and from all over the 
VOL. n O 
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world. They here, many of them, to learn 
arts which they mean to practise and to exercise 
elsewhere, so that it would be impossible for 
them to remain m Edinburgh ,* if they did, indeed, 
I think that some professions in Edinburgh 
would be somewhat glutted and overstocked. 
But, m the second place, there is the railroad, 
which equally prevents it — ^the railroad, which 
has so profoundly stirred up our people, which has 
so inspired them with the fever of travel, makes 
concentration in our old capital impossible. By 
thousands are to be computed the strangers that 
it brings in and takes out of Edinburgh every 
day ; and mdeed, as regards its effect on our town, 
it is somethmg hke that of the pipes which convey 
the water of some hushed and inland loch away to 
the boisterous strife of cities, and again away from 
the cities to the eternal ocean. The students of 
that Edinburgh which was once so difficult to reach 
and to leave are now whirled away into a thousand 
whirlpools of civilisation ; they can no longer 
huddle around and try to blow up the embers of 
that ancient Edmburgh which we can only revive 
in imagination. But of Edmburgh as it exists 
— the historical, the beautiful, the inspirmg — 

I trust they have taken and are taking a deep 
draught and a long memory. They are here at 
the most critical and the most frmtful period of 
their hves ; and sure am I that, whether they 
wish it or not, they will bear away from this 
place a seal and a mark and a stamp which can 
leave them only with life itself. 

But I go a httle farther in this sense, and I 
believe that, even if the students could remain m 
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Edinburgh and concentrate tliemselves liere, it xxv. 
would be bad for Edinburgh and bad for Scotland, 
but bad also for the Empire. We in Scotland 
wish to continue to motdd the Empire as we 
have in the past — and we have not moulded it 
by stopping at home. Your venerable Pimcipal 
IS an instance in point And we have even a 
nearer object-lesson in two returmng Viceroys 
from Canada and from India : Aberdeen from 
Canada, where he is by and by to be replaced 
by a ]\Iinto, and Elgm — the second Elgin — ^from 
India Well, I say, then, that it is not the Edin- 
burgh of Coekburn alone that I %vish you to bear 
in your thoughts to-night, but rather the Edin- 
burgh which has dispersed her sons all over the 
Empire, the assiduous mother and foster-mother 
of the builders of our Empire. From the time 
of Dundas, who almost populated India with 
Scotsmen, that has always been the function of 
Scotland ; and I look, then, to my colleagues of 
the Associated Societies not merely as going forth 
to their several professions and caUings m hfe, 
but as going forth as potential Empire-builders, 
or at least as Empire-maintainers. 

You "Will, when you go forth from these learned 
precincts and enter upon the actual business of 
hfe — you wiU have m the course of your hves to 
help to mamtam and to build that Empire. You 
may think that it may be m a small and msigmfi- 
cant manner, not more than the coral insect 
within the coral reef. But recollect that the 
msect IS essential to the reef ; and it is not for any 
man of himself to measure what his dnect utdity 
may be to his country. I will tell you why you 
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must in youi’ way exercise those functions. The 
British Empne is not a centrahscd empire. It 
does not, as other cmpiies, hinge on a single 
autocrat or even on a single parliament, but it 
IS a vast collection of commumties spread all 
over the world, many with their own legislatures, 
but all with their own governments, and, there- 
fore, resting, in a degree which is Icnovm m no 
other state of which Iiistory has record, on the 
intelhgence and the character of the individuals 
who compose it. Some empires have rested on 
armies, and some on constitutions. It is the 
boast of the British Empire that it rests on men. 
For that reason it is that I speak to 3^ou to-mght 
as men who are to have your share m the work of 
the Empire, small or great, humble or proud. 
That is — ^unless you go absolutely downwards — 
your irresistible and irrevocable fimction. 

Now, it is quite true that your share in that 
work may not be official, but even then I would 
ask, why not ? There never was in the history 
of Great Britain, or, I suspect, of the world, so 
great a call as now upon the energies and intelh- 
gence of men for the public service, and that call, 
as you, sir, know, is increasing daily. Within 
Great Britain in my own memory the change m 
that respect has been very remarkable. Wliat 
was called the govemmg class — and which is to 
some extent the governing class ' stiU — when I 
was a boy had very simple pubhe functions m 
comparison with those wluch devol|ve upon the 
present race. They went into Parliament as a 
rule, and they had quarter sessions. But Parha- 
ment in those days was a very different busmess 
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from wlmt it is now, and quarter sessions — were xs^\ 
quarter sessions The burden of Parhament 
has now indefinitely and almost hopelesslj’’ in- 
erensed, as j^u, sir, I doubt not, would be wilhng 
to depose on oath, if necessary. That takes up 
for these islands some five Inmdrcd and seventy 
moic or less trained mtelhgenecs. Then there is 
the House of Lords, which takes up some — am 
not sure of the figures — some five or six hundred 
moie. I do not wish to claim that the House 
of Lords takes up the ivhole time of its members ; 

I merely wish to point out that that, again, takes 
a part of the time, at any rate, of some five or 
six hundred more of our governing class. Then 
there is a new institution — ^the London County 
Council. That is a body whose work is not less 
absorbing tlian that of the House of Commons. 

It lasts much longer ; it is much more contmuous, 
and, though not nearly so obtrusive, it is qmte as 
arduous. Well, that consists of a small body of 
a hundred and thirtj’^-eight members, who must 
all, who should all, be highly quahfied for the 
function of governing a nation which is not smaller 
than many seK-govermng kmgdoms Then there 
are the mumcipahties — great and small. These, 
no doubt, have to some extent always existed, 
but not m their present form. A new spirit has 
been breathed mto these somewhat dry bones. 

The functions of a municipahty are sought by 
men of the highest mtelhgence ; they are not 
merely sought by men of the highest mtelhgence, 
but absorb a very great proportion of the time 
of these men They are changed altogether m 
spirit and m extent. And it is notable now to 
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remark how many men in business plead as a 
3ust excuse from entering citlier tlic House of 
Commons or municipal work that they cannot 
spare the time from the necessary prosecution of 
their business which would enable them to join 
in those absorbing avocations. 

The municipalities of to-day — I know not how 
many men whose time they absorb — but they arc 
very different from the mumcipahtics of my boy- 
hood, and I suspect that if a town councillor of 
fort}’- or fifty years ago were to present liimself in 
a town council of to-day, he would regard their 
work with astonishment, and they perhaps might 
look at him with some surprise. Tlien there 
are county councils, district councils, parish 
councils — aU bodies new within the last few 
years — ^not all of them absorbmg the whole time 
of their members, but requumg, at any rate, the 
services of many trained intelhgences to keep 
their work m proper order and 'without arrears. 
Tlien there are the Government departments, 
which swallow up more and more men, and pass 
them on very often to higher emplojments. 
Their work is indefinitely and mcalculably in- 
creasmg. I -nnll give you one symptom The 
Foreign Office this year has obtamed one new 
Under-Secretary ; and the addition of an Under- 
secretary is a cry of distress indeed. WeU, the 
Colonial Office, I see from the papers, is also about 
to demand an Under-Secretary, and what that 
means of increase m the subordmate departments 
is more than I can rightly calculate. But m 
truth, the whole matter is typified in the con- 
stitution of the Cabmet. The present Cabmet 
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requires nineteen men to do what was done by xxv. 
lialf-a-dozen in the daj^s of jMr. Pitt. 

\niy do I quote these figuics ? I quote 
them to show the enormous dram that the State 
makes on our intelligent population, besides the 
dram that it makes both for mihtary and naval 
puiposcs. Napoleon was said to dram his popula- 
tion for his warlike purposes. We may be said, if 
not to drain, at least to skim ours very frequently 
for the purposes of administration. Now what I 
liavc been telling j^ou relates to Gieat Britain 
alone There is, besides, Ireland Well, I am 
not going to toueh on Ireland In the first plaee, 
it is a diffeicnt system of adnunistration, and 
one \nth wliicli I am not so conversant ; and, 
in the second place, this is at present a harmonious 
meeting, and I have discovered that there is no 
topic so hkcly to terminate the harmony of a 
meeting as that of the administration or the 
government of Ireland. I pass beyond that 
Outside Great Britain and Ireland there is an 
enormous dram on our population for admmistra- 
tive purposes There is India, whieh takes so 
many of our young men, and trains them so in- 
comparably weU for every sort of admimstrative 
work. There is Egypt, winch is, of course, on 
a different footmg, but which is also very large 
in her requirements. There is Africa — not self- 
governing Africa, but the rest of our Africa, 
with its territories, its spheres of influence, and 
so on, all requiring men to mould them mto 
shape, not necessarily men belongmg to the 
Civil Service or men of formula, but muscular 
Christians, who are ready to turn their hands to 
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anything. Then, besides that and beyond that, 
there are the outer Bntains, if I may so call 
them, the great commonwealths outside these 
islands which own the British Crown — whether 
crown colomes, m which case they reqmre ad- 
mmistrators, or self-govermng colonies, m which 
case they require the whole appurtenance of 
parhament, comets of law, mimsters, and so 
forth. Tlien, outside that again, there are our 
diplomatic and consular services. I do not 
suppose there ever was m the history of the 
world half the demand that there is at this hour 
withm the British Empire for young men of 
abihty and skill and trammg to help to mould 
that Empire mto shape. Never were there so 
many paths of distinction open withm that 
Empire ; while to those who would share m that 
task of Empire-bmldmg, and who would do it, 
not with the hope of amassmg mueh riches, but 
m a high missionary spirit, never was there such 
an opportumty as opens at the present moment. 

Of course, the base of all this tremendous 
work of government is our unparalleled civil 
service. Our civil service is our glory and our 
pride. It is the adnuration of aU foreigners 
who see it, but it is — and I think I can appeal 
to you, su — ^it IS much more the adnuration 
of those who, as pohtical Mmisters, are called 
upon to witness its working from withm. They 
constitute the wheels and the sprmgs on which 
moves the great Juggernaut car of the State, 
and if these were once to get out of order, it would 
be an evil day mdeed for Great Britam. But I 
confess, m my day-dreams, I have sometimes 
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\vishccl to add to them one otlicr department. 
I have sometimes vislicd that tlierc was a depart- 
ment entirely devoted to training young men 
foi the task of administration — men wlio would 
afterwards be rcadj’’ to go anjnvliere and do 
anything at a moment’s notice — be ready to go 
out and administer Uganda, for example, at a 
week’s notice, ready to go and report anyudierc 
on maladministration with the slall of an expert, 
able to investigate any subject and report upon 
it, not in the sense of Royal Commissions, but m 
a summarj^ and a business-like manner. I should 
like them, as I say, to go at a word from their 
superior to any part of the Empire, and be able 
to do an}i:hing, as the militant orders of monasti- 
cism used to do — and do now, for aught I know 
— at the command of their supeiiors ; to be, 
in fact, a sort of general staff of the Empire. I 
believe if that could be done it would be an 
mcalculable gam ; though I know it is a dieam 
But then I also know that it is not a bad thing 
sometimes to dream dreams. 

Of course, to some extent tins function is 
performed by the Treasury. The Treasury, from 
its necessary contact with all the other depart- 
ments, owing to its being alone able to furnish 
them ivith that financial staff of hfe without 
which they could not get on, a staff of hfe 
which can only — ^not always with a simle — ^be 
obtamed from the Treasury, does furnish to the 
other departments men who are competent to 
do most things, and to undertake most duties 
But that, unfortunately, has been already dis- 
covered. Already men have been constantly 
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STATESjVIEN and BOOEIIENI 

[ It is difficult for me to avoid a certain feelmg 
of sadness in standing here to-night, for it is 
twenty-seven years smce I last dehvered an 
Inaugural Address to the Philosophical Institu- 
tion.^ Twenty-seven years is a long time — ^much 
has happened since then — ^many have gone and 
all are changed. In the chair was the venerable 
and sagacious form of Lord Colonsay, who looked 
as wise as Thurlow, and was probably much wiser. 
What a formidable listener I felt him, with his 
prodigious white hair and bushy white eyebrows. 
Few prisoners m the dock can have gazed on him 
with more apprehension than I on that mght. 
Then there was Blackie ; we shall miss to-night 
the genial calls for a speech from him, and the 
not less genial response ; there were Sir George 
Harvey, the kmdly President of our Academy : 
]\Ir. Gordon, twice Lord Advocate and then Lord 
of Appeal ; the gentle and venerable Sir William 
Gibson-Craig ; Hr. Matthews Duncan, whose 
rugged manner veiled so warm a heart ; George 
Harrison, the memory of whose excellence sur- 

* Presidential Address delivered to the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, No\ ember 25, 1S9S 

* See p 71 
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^^vcs, among the best of our Lord Provosts ; last xxvi 
and not least, the uncle and second father I so 
lately lost — so well knorni and loved in Edinburgh 
— the warm friend of this Institution — Bouvene 
Primrose. All these familiar faces which en- 
couraged me in 1871 vnll not be on this platform 
to-night. We shall miss, too, the face of another 
friend, also a hearty supporter of this Institution 
— I mean John Ritchie Findlay. Edinburgh can 
scarcely have had a citizen of more truly public 
spirit : we shall long miss him — never more than 
here. 

It is, then, with a necessary sadness that I 
speak to-night after so long an inten’-al. That is" 
not the only reason which makes it difficult for 
me to thank you, ns I could wish, for the honour 
you have done me m electing me as your President. 

For I stand in the fifty -second year of your 
Institution as seventh on an illustrious roll. It 
begins with Adam Black, a great citizen and 
servant of Edinburgh. Then comes the brilliant 
and wayward Christopher North. Third there 
comes IMacaulay in the glory of the second in- 
stalment of his Uisiory. He was succeeded by 
Brougham, then in the commencement of decline, 
who was followed by Carlyle, whose connection 
with Edinburgh was so signal and pathetic. Then 
m 1881 you chose my immediate predecessor IMr. 
Gladstone, who had just in a scene of matchless 
enthusiasm renewed, as it were, his foothold in 
Edinburgh. 

It makes me blush to record these names and 
to stand m the place of these men But as Time 
and Death make havoc in the ranks of manlond, 

VOL n T> 
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active, even had it not possessed other animating 
and qmckemng principles. 

I reckon over all this to explain, so far as I 
can explain, the paradox of a bookish statesman, 
of a bookman (to use the old expression), v^ho 
vras at the same time a man of practical business 
and affairs — one of the rarest of all combmations. 

Let us test this assertion by instances : let us 
take the case of Prime ^Ministers as an average 
representation of men of affairs. If you glance 
roughly over the Prime j\Imisters smce the 
begmnmg of the last centurj>', you mil find 
Haile)’" as a book-lo'\'er, but even he was rather 
a collector tlian a reader, and can hardly be 
called an eminent statesman. Bohngbroke, who 
w’as perhaps Prune j\Imister for a few hours, was 
a book-lover after his fall, or said he was. But 
in liis days of office and youth and frankness, 
though he came a brilliant scholar from Eton, he 
cannot have much consorted with books. Stan- 
hope had a hbrar)’’ which stiU exists mtact at 
Chevening, preserved in a separate room, a price- 
less example of the book collection of a jMinister 
in the early eighteenth century. Sunderland 
founded a great hbrar)', mainly, I think, of 
editions of the classics, which went from Althorp 
to Blenheim with the eider branch, and was 
afterwards replaced at Althorp by an even nobler 
collection. 

Then we come to Walpole. The snbHme solace 
of books, which soothed even the gnawmg ambi- 
tion of his fiercest enemy, was denied to him. 
No one deplored this after his resignation more 
than himself. Once on findmg a friend readmg 
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in Ins o’sN’ii library' at Houghton he expressed this xxvi 
feeling. “ I wish,” he said, “ I took as much 
delight in reading as you do ; it would be the 
means of alle^^ating many tedious liours in my 
present retirement; but to my misfortune I 
derive no pleasure from such pursuits.” And 
again in the same room he said to Henry Fox : 

You can read. It is a great happiness. I 
totally neglected it wlien I was in business, wliich 
has been tlic whole of my hfe, and to such a 
degree that I cannot now read a page — a warning 
to all ]\Imisters.” And for his neglect of one 
branch of literature, he gave one pregnant and 
famous reason : ” Do not read history, for that 
I know must be false.” But he found m Ins 
countT}’- retirement one resource 'ahieh he shared 
vith ^Ir. Gladstone, who had all or nearly all the 
resources, for botli statesmen delighted in trees. 

” M)’ flatterers,” wrote Walpole in a passage of 
such pathetic beauty that one can scarcely credit 
bis deficiency of literary taste, ” my flatterers are 
all mutes. The oaks, the beeches, the chestnuts, 
seem to contend which shall best please the lord 
of the manor. They cannot deceive, they vtU 
not he.” The tree was as Imng to Gladstone 
as to Walpole, but with him it was only one of 
innumerable livmg interests. 

From Walpole onwards we meet with no 
bookish Prime Mmister till we get to Lord Gren- 
ville. He was, no doubt, a man of strong hterary 
tastes, but does not come mto competition with 
!Mr. Gladstone as an ommvorous reader, much 
less with the eminence, fulness, and energy of IVIr. 
Gladstone’s pubhc life. But a fnend who used 
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to visit him gives a picture of his old age, sitting 
summer and winter on the same sofa with Ins 
favourite hooks on the shelves just over his head 
— ^Roger Ascham among them ; ]\Iilton alwaj^ 
withm reach. He, at any rate, m his 66th year 
was clear as to the choice between hterature and 
pohtics. A Mimster leaves him to go to his 
office. “ I would rather he was there than I,” 
says Grenville. “ If I was to live my life over 
agam,” he contmued with a sigh, “ I should do 
very differently.” 

The next possibly bookish Prime Minister was 
Canning ; but, with a hterary side all his hfe, 
he was only Prime Minister for a few months. 
Beyond Canning I hardly dare to go. ]\Ielboume, 
indeed, was a great reader, and, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, a great reader of theology ; but he left 
behind him a hbrary of odd volumes, which puts 
him out of the category of book-lovers. Sir 
Robert Peel, hke some of the statesmen of the 
last century, came to the business of pohtics as a 
briUiant specimen of Oxford scholarship. Lord 
John Russell was perhaps more a writer than a 
reader of books. The only book, I think, men- 
tioned by Lord Palmerston in ids correspondence 
is Coningshy. Then we come to the author of 
Coningshy, “ bom,” as he says, “ m a hbrary,” 
more bookish perhaps than IVIr. Gladstone m 
early, and less in later hfe. But all this is 
dangerous ground ; we are passmg from the land 
of shadows into actual hfe ; I know not where 
to stop. Once, when I was a child, I was taken 
to see Hatfield. In the hbrary we saw a tall thin 
figure carrying a huge volume. The housekeeper 
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paused 'With awe, sapug, Tliat is IjOrd Robert 
Cecil,” It was a bookish figure, then outside 
politics, but now Prime l^Imistcr. 

I turn my face briskly from the alluring 
present to the prudent past. Shall we find out- 
side the list of Prime ^Imistcrs many in the secure 
latitudes of the past who compete ith ^Ir. Glad- 
stone, as being bookish men m high JImistcrial 
office ? Clarendon is beyond my horizon. But 
there is, of course, Addison, who was a Secretary 
of State, but so indifferent a one ns to fail entirely 
m one point of comparison. There is Bohngbrokc, 
to whom I have already alluded, and nho would 
require a volume to himself. There is Burke, a 
mighty force in politics and in letters, but never 
m such ofiicc as to demonstrate himself a great 
Sbmster ; any more than Charles James Fox, 
who held office for too short a time. But Charles 
Fox had a real passion for literature, could talk 
of it the whole day and over the 'v^Iiolc range of 
it He, I think, m a real love of books approaches 
most nearly to T^Ir Gladstone, and both had a 
common devotion to Homer. Homer was the 
author that Charles Fox most loved to read — 
but he would also read all the novels that he 
could get hold of. In conversation he would 
range over almost the w’hole field of literature 
"With zest and passion, and without apparently 
once straying into pohtics. A fnend has recorded 
how in a day he would discuss Homer and Virgil, 
Aeschylus and Eiuipides, IMilton and Massmger’ 
Pope and Addison, Gibbon and Blackstone, 
Sophocles and Shakespeare, Metastasio, Congreve 
and Vanbrugh, Cowper, Fieldmg and Bums. He 
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almost convmces himself that ^k^mns is a better 
poet than Cowper. But he concli5ndes by saying 
finely enough that poetry is the greaf^ refreshment 
of the human mmd. No one surely Cc.an deny 
that Fox was a man of books. . 

But he is not a parallel for the combination 
which in klr. Gladstone was unique, in that he 
was only a Mmister for a few months ; once 
imder circumstances dubious, if not sinister, 
and once when he was dymg. He was not 
then, as my predecessor was, carrymg on simul- 
taneously on parallel lines a great career as a 
statesman in office and a dehghtful life in a 
hbrary. Moreover, all this, except m the case 
of his History of James II. which slumbers on 
our shelves m majestic quarto, was without any 
result. Nor was there in him, as I read him, 
the passionate concentration and practical apph- 
cation of readmg that we saw m IVIr. Gladstone. 

“ His favourite Sultana Queen,” as with his 
Royal ancestor, “ was sauntermg,” and saunter- 
ing was abhorrent and impossible to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Charles Fox, at any rate, after rummg 
himself at cards, could sit down and derive an 
mstant solace from Theocritus. And mdeed, as 
a rule, the pubhc men of the last century seem to 
have been fairly well eqmpped m what Captam 
Dugald Dalgetty called “ the humamties ” ; they 
would have blushed not to imderstand, or not to 
appear to understand, a Latm quotation ; they 
coidd bandy and bet over them as Pulteney did 
with Walpole, but they do not seem to have been 
men of books. There are perhaps two signal 
exceptions, statesmen of emmence and power m 
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the first rank, who were also men of books, and I xxvi 
do not feel perfectly snre even of one of these 
two ; I mean Carteret and Chesterfield. 

Tlic great exemplar in the eighteenth ccnhiry 
of the combinatip’^ of htcraturc and polities was 
undbnbtedl^ ‘""eff'tfrricld. Perhaps, indeed, the 
only startling fh'^^tency in liis intellectual equip- 
ment was hiS“J^accounlablc ignorance of the 
mother tongue of that Hanoverian dynasty which 
he was so anxious to serve. Tliere his rival 
Carteret had the advantage of him, and it was 
not slight. But Carteret never pretended to, or 
indeed v/ould have eared for, the sovereignty in 
the literary world that was occupied by Chester- 
field And, moreover, their habits rvcrc very 
different. One loved cards, and the other w'inc. 

But it w'as the delight of Clicstcrficld to combine 
lus gambling with polite society, until deafness 
excluded him altogether from conversation. 

Carteret, on the other hand, kept a large, plain, 
hospitable table, where Burgundy flowed freely. 

He was, however, the best Greek scholar of Ins 
age. He had left Christ Church wath a nch store 
of classical learning. To this he added a con- 
summate knowledge, not merely of modem 
pohtics, but of modem languages. He is said to 
have been at his ease in French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Swedish, and Portuguese. But he seems 
always to have been faitliful to his first love of the 
classics. On lus deathbed, indeed, he repeated 
with sonorous emphasis six hues from the twenty- 
second Book of the Iliad, for he, scarcely less than 
1^, Gladstone, worshipjied and cherished Homer. 

Ah, friend, he said in the words of Sarpedon 
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(I quote from Mr. Andrew Lang’s translation), 
“ aL, friend, if, once escaped from tliis battle, we 
were for ever to be ageless and immortal, neither 
would I fight myself m the foremost ranks, nor 
would I send thee into the war that giveth men 
reason ; but now — ^for assure^'” ten thousand 
fates of death do every way'-llj^fi‘^'us, and these 
no mortal may escape nor avoi^ ^ow let us go 
forward.” 

There is something subhme in the dymg states- 
man’s signing his last papers with these words on 
his hps ; it is in the old grand style, and we may 
infer perhaps that the thoughts of his old age 
were those of Grenville, and that he repented him 
of the choice that he had made. But words 
spoken m sickness can scarcely represent the 
judgement or passion of the man entermg hfe. 
Carteret’s was too ardent a spirit to refrain from 
active and even fiery ambition. It would be 
tempting to draw his character, one of the most 
mterestmg of his century. But that would be 
outside my compass ; I am only asserting his 
character as a man of learmng and a man of 
affairs. Of absolute bookishness he was strongly 
suspected, and classics were to be found, it was 
said, in his dressmg-room. But I am content to 
make the claim that he was emmently and con- 
currently a scholar and a statesman. 

It IS perhaps difficult to understand on what 
claim or merit was based Chesterfield’s hterary 
throne. That he occupied one is sufficiently 
e\ndent from the fact that Johnson, who was no 
courtier, had thought of dedicating his Dictionary 
to him. A few essays, more or less anonymous, 
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vrcTc a\l the productions kno^Yn to liis contem- 
porarics— essays which appeal hut litUc to us. 
His letters to his sou and to his godson, on \Nhieh 
rest his fame, and which indeed, to some of us, 
seem dreary enough, were posthumous.^ In these 
letters, however, we find symptoms of his bookish- 
ness. From we may suppose hini versed in 
the literahircNC^ Ins own connin’, of France, and 
perhaps of Italy. In England his idol is Boling- 
broke. In France he secs such perfection, that 
one would infer that he u orships there a literary 
polytheism. But his \crdict on Italian literature 
separates him for ever from my picdccossor in 
your Presidency. The only Italian poets that 
he thinks worth reading ore Tasso and Ariosto. 
He deliberately excludes Dante, a veto which 


seems an abiding slur on his ])crccpiion ; and 
which, in lilr, Gladstone’s pulgcmcnt, would ha\ c 
constituted him a sort of literary ouilav, . More- 
over, m spite of Chesterfield’s undoubted love of 


reading, he places on record an injunction vhich 
stakes him altogether out of the category of 
thorough bookishness. “ Lay aside,” he solemnly 
says, “ the best book whenever you can go into 
the best company; and, depend upon it, you 
change for the better,” Perhaps, when we re- 
member that the best society, in the highest 
sense, is rarely attainable, he is nght. But then 
we might not all agree as to what constitutes the 
best society. I am not going to discuss the point 
to-mght, but I strongly recommend it to the 
debatmg societies of our University, which, after 
existence, must be gapmg like 
stranded oysters for fresh subjects of polemic. 
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It is m any case a hard saying, and must be held 
to exclude Chesterfield from the straitest sect of 
the worshipful company of bookmen. 

Mr. Gladstone would certamly not have sub- 
scribed to it m this bare and absolute form. But, 
m any case, were Chesterfield ten times as bookish 
as he was, he would not have trailed Mr. Glad- 
stone any more in that quahty tk^r'm the length 
and splendour of his pubhc career. There is no 
parallel between them ; I only take Chesterfield 
because I can thmk of nobody else. 

I beheve, then, as I have said before, that 
nowhere m history, so far as I know, is there 
an instance of so mtensely bookish a man as 
Mr. Gladstone, who was at the same time so 
consummate a man of affairs. I hmit myself 
to the two last centuries as alone offermg condi- 
tions analogous to those m which Mr. Gladstone 
hved. And I must agam guard myself by saying 
that I am not now speaking of the mere cofiection 
of hbraries, m which several, perhaps many, 
statesmen have surpassed him. I mean by book- 
ishness the general love of books — reading, buy- 
ing, handlmg, huntmg them. The combination 
m his case is, I believe, umque, and will probably 
remain so. Day by day the calls of pubhc hfe 
become more and more exactmg, absorbmg, 
imperious. Each fresh development of them 
makes them more and more unsuitable for the 
student and the recluse. Literature is constantly 
becommg less and less necessary for the pohtician. 
Durmg the first half of this century a classical 
quotation was considered the mdispensable orna- 
ment of a parhamentary speech. Greek quotations 
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passed long ago into space — found their way 
hack pcrliaps to ancient Hellas — and even Latin 
quotations may be said to liavc been buried ^vitli 
Gladstone. The Blue-book has superseded 
Homer, and Virgil is swamped in the Siaiesjnan’s 
car-book. 

We sliall understand all tins better, perhaps, 
by abandoning the task of seeking analogies for 
IMr. Gladstone’s love of books, and by taking the 
greatest imaginable contrast to him. 

There lias of late been given to the world the 
remarkable biogi'aphy of a remarkable man — ^the 
late Charles Stewart Parnell. For ten years ]\Ir. 
Parnell filled the largest space m Gladstone’s 
public life, perhaps in English pubhc life : his 
position in lus o^vn country it is unnecessary to 
define or describe What was the secret of this 
prodigious success ? It has never been revealed, 
perhaps it never will be, perhaps it never can be. 
One point, however, is clear, that it was due to a 
character and temperament the exact antipodes 
of Mr. Gladstone’s The one ardent, enthusi- 
astic, fascinating, exuberant m his sympathies 
and studies, clutching mth both hands at every 
fruit and blossom of the tree of knowledge ; the 
other icy, silent, superstitious, concentrated, a 
pohtical enigma of the profoundcst interest. But 
to-night we are concerned with only one aspect 
of each ]Mr. ParneU professed a general ignor- 
ance, even of a subject that concerned him so 
nearly as Irish history. And this strange want 
of the knowledge to be found m books appears all 
through lus hfe. “ I am very ignorant,” he once 
said to his biographer, who smiled mcredulously. 

VOL n Q 
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“ Yes,” he continued, “ I mean what I say. I 
am very ignorant of these things. I have read 
very httle, but I am smart, and can pick up 
information quicldy.” On another occasion he 
had engaged to lecture on Irish history at Cork. 
Parnell said to a fnend, “ I really do not know 
anything about Irish history. Have you any 
books I can read ? ” Tlie day of the lecture 
came ; it was to be dehvered at eight o’clock. 
At a quarter to eight, when dinner was over, 
ParneU said, “ Now I must read up the history,” 
and he asked for some writing-paper and the 
histoncal books. He arrived at* the haU at 9.15, 
was received with enthusiasm, and got through 
his lecture successfully. That anecdote seems 
to me profoundly interesting for many reasons. 
The nerve, the coolness, the declared ignorance 
of Irish history, and the enthusiasm of an audience 
that had been waitmg for an hour and a quarter, 
are all equally remarkable. 

This carries me far beyond my contention that 
bookishness and statesmanship are rarely com- 
patible, for it appears to point to a complete 
immumty from books as the secret of pohtical 
success. 

And yet is it so ? Is not PameU a pheno- 
menon and an exception to aU rules ? Is not 
the true life of the pohtician the balance of action 
and study — study not merely as a preparation for 
action, but of hterature as a recreation ? Among 
the great men of action we recall Frederick’s love of 
letters and Napoleon’s travellmg hbrary. Among 
statesmen we think of Pitt’s sofa with its shelf of 
thumbed classics , and of Fox, a far more ardent 
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lover of b-oo!<s, exclianging them and bis gnrden xxvi - 
for the House of Commons almost vritb tears: 
and of Gladstone's Temple of Penve. 

And snreiy. even if it he not the best- it is 
the happiest vay, Tnere is little vestige of happi- 
ness in the life of PamelL There is not perhaps 
too nmeh happiness in the life of any statesman. 

Bnt no one vho knevr him could think Mr. Glad- 
stone otherwise than happy, and one of the main 
sources of Ids happiness vms his hookislm&ss. 

We may indeea say more than that. We may 
say that mhere, os in h’S case, tiie mind absorbs 
and uses the books, and the books do not cloud 
and embarrass the mind, the piirpose of the states- 
man and the eloquence of the orator gather colour 
and force from books as a river takes the hues 
and gathers up the springs of the regions it tra- 
verses. But even hire I must giiard myself once 
more : Mr. Gladstone vras a prodigy, and no rule 
deduced from his life can he absolute for others. 

And so I leave you. to form your judgement 
for yourselves, by the light of yo'jr ovm reason, 
by the gmdance of your instinct. For, in 
truth, aii ends in that, Aii the lectures and 
addresses, iuaugaral or otherrrise, of the Philo- 
sophical InsMtution. or any other institution, 
athenaeum, or college, can only help you to form 
your own ^dgement. and to rely on yourselves. 

Bead books like Gladstone, or disdain 'books like 
Pomeli : as to that you must judge for vour- 
selves. There is no royal road to success in 
public life : what suits one wiE not suit onother. 

But of this at least I am sure, that, putting 
politics and success equally out of the questiom 
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if a man wants to develop Ins faculties to the 
utmost advantage, and to combine the gi’eatest 
amoimt of work with the greatest amount of 
happiness, he cannot do better than imitate, so 
far as he is able, the methods of study, the 
economy of time, and the regularity of life prac- 
tised by my illustrious predecessor m the Presi- 
dency of the Philosophical Institution. 
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QUESTIONS OF EMPIRE ^ 

This is a pleasant stage m life for many reasons, xxvn. 
I bad hoped, indeed, that to-day avc should have 
been graced by the presence of our honoured and 
venerated Chancellor,* one of tlie oldest and 
kindest of mj’’ fnends, but domestic anxiety at the 
last moment kept him aivay. It is rare, I believe, 
tliat a Chancellor comes to preside over a Rector’s 
address — ^tiiere is, perhaps, some fear of a violent 
conflict of junsdiction — but I should have been 
all the more honoured and pleased by his presence, 
for I should always be pleased to find him by ray 
side at any period of my life, or m any capacity, 
as he is a noble and genial specimen of the be^ 
type of a Scottish gentleman. Long may he 
occupy his illustrious chair. And then, on the 
other hand, there are my young constituents; 
not merely those who voted for me but those 
who voted against me, as well as those who from 
their imlucky junioritj' had not the opportunity 
of doing either. So I stand before you to-day 
with much gratitude and affection. I have only 
known in my life two sorts of constituents, the 

^ An Address delivered as l<ord Rector to the Students of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, November 1C, ISOO 
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municipal and the academical. Both have been 
kind to me. Neither has ever rejected me. And 
I am proud to come and thank you for the great 
majority by wliich you elected me last autumn. 
There is no more generous or inspiring a con- 
stituency than the jmuth of a University ; trained 
like mtellectual athletes for the straggle with the 
world ; straining for the combat, and scornful 
of its obstacles or its wounds : their hopes and 
triumphs and sorrows before them. Through the 
great gate you see the world spread out, and you 
are eager to be in it. Do not hurry ; you will 
be in it soon enough. 

In the full swell of a Roman triumph the victor 
had always a monitor at hand to remmd him 
that he was mortal. And the winning candidate, 
if he be prone to exultation in his Rectorial 
Election, has soon to face a spectre which will 
promptly reduce Iiis hilanty. I need scarcely 
say that I aUude to the Rectorial Address. The 
wisest of all your Rectors, I mean Adam Smith, 
gave a supreme proof of his sagacity by never 
dehvenng one at all. We should all of us perhaps 
follow his example, if we dared, or if w^e honour- 
ably could. It IS, I admit, a great occasion, if 
one feels inspired for it. But if not, it is httle 
less than a nightmare. It is not a speech, it is 
not a sermon, it is not a lecture. It is by tradition 
too long to be hght, too short to be exhaustive. 
It is something sui generis, and I am glad that 
the genus is not extensive. I cannot even affect 
to regret that this specimen is my last. 

What is the nature of this formidable dehver- 
ance ? I think that it is sometimes misunder- 
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stood. Men of eminence are apt to give their xxAni. 
faint recollections of a classical education, or to 
dehver some glowing rhetoric on the training of 
the mind. Either course is beyond many of us, 
and this is not perhaps to be regretted. lAliy do 
you elect a man a Rector ? It is very raiely 
because of quahfications which would enable lum 
to dehver either of the discourses that I have 
mentioned. It is singular, indeed, to note how 
seldom you clioose a man of hteiary eminence to 
the Lord Rectorship. One reason may be that 
he does not show such good sport as a politician. 

A politician means a fight. A man of letters 
usually means a triangular fight, if a fight at all. 

This is ob^^ious enough. But may there not be 
another reason still ? The outward and visible 
result of a Rectorial Election to the vulgar and 
gentile mmd is the delivery of a Rectorial Address. 

We in the inner circle of course know better ; we 
know that he is elected to serve on University 
Courts, and to be an active and intelhgent officer 
of the Umversity. But for that other object it 
seems to me that you dehberately choose men out 
of the world, from armd the strife of men, the 
jangle of tongues, the stress of affairs, and bid 
them come as Rectors to your academic groves 
to speak to you of what they know, of that with 
which they are conversant, and not so much of 
the subjects with which you deal yourselves. 

And I am strengthened m this opmion by the 
fact that one of the few hterary Lord Rectors 
of recent years pursued this verj’- course — I mean 
Thomas Carlyle. The other day I had m my hand 
the spare, pathetic notes which he used for his 
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discourse, all the more pathetic, as that day of 
triumph was on the edge of his wife’s grave. 
That discourse dealt not vnth the abstract, but 
with the concrete, voth practical advice for 
stud}'' and conduct, draum from his own experience 
of life, in a conversational style. In all the mass 
of rectorial addresses it is the least elaborate, 
the most solemn, and the most tellmg. 

I have thought, then, that I would best serve 
you, my young constituents, by speakmg to you 
of a subject which affects us all, and with which 
I have had something, though not mucli, to do, 
a concrete contemporary subject, which fills all 
mmds at times, which will increasingly fill yours. 
I wish to say sometiung to you of that British 
Empue of which we are the tenants in fee, of 
which we inherit the responsibihty and the glory. 
It is so vast a topic that I can only touch a fringe, 
I can only deal with considerations which directly 
affect yourselves. It is in the strict sense a 
political subject, but it is outside party pohtics, 
and can and should be treated without affecting 
the most sensitive apprehension. But even here 
I must make a single exception ; for there are 
some to whom the very word is abhorrent; to 
whom, at any rate, the word is imder suspicion. 
It bears to them some taint of disagreeable 
association. They affect to see m it danger of 
braggadocio or aggression. Personally, I do not 
share theu suspicions. Still, it is not the word, 
but the thing that I value I admit that the 
term has been constantly prostituted in Bntam 
as well as elsewhere. And 3'^et we cannot discard 
it, for there is no convement synonym. If any 
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other word can be invented which as adequately 
expresses a number of states of vast size under a 
single sovereign I would gladly considei it. But 
at present there is none. And in the meantime 
the word Empire represents to us our history, 
our tradition, our race. It is to us a matter of 
influence, of peace, of civilisation, above all, a 
question of faith. 

But it is also a matter of business, a practical 
affair. You have received from your foiefathers 
this great appanage : no one outside an asylum 
wishes to be nd of it. The question, then, at 
this time is simpl}’’ how to do the best with it. 
That IS a tremendous problem, so tremendous 
that you and I and all of us have to take our share 
of it. And all of us in this hall, nch or poor, young 
or old, clever or dull, can do sometlnng, each 
m his hne of life, hke bees m their cells, to make 
this Empire surer, better, and happier, even if 
only by being honest, industrious citizens our- 
selves. Moreover, the Empire never needed such 
loyal service so much as now. Never did it so 
lugently require the strenuous and muted support 
of its subjects. For in the present state of the 
world an active vigilance is more than ever 
required. We have to make sure of our eqmp- 
ment. This we are apt to take for granted. On 
the contrary, I mamtam that there is much to 
overhaul, to exarmne, and to reconsider . that 
what would have kept the Empire together m 
the days when we had an imenvied monopoly of 
colomes, and when armaments were both less 
vast and less menacmg, will not suffice now; 
that there is a disposition to challenge both our 


xx\ni. 
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naval and commercial position which reqiures 
N)ur utmost vigilance ,* that we may have to test 
■^ur training, our habits, our character, our 
^ipacity for work by severer standards than have 
^^therto been applied; that we must be 
on for effort and sacrifice if we 
^ r place ; that we must be prepartv-,;/^^ *<3 
^ set our house m order and to considdf 
at has sufficed m the past will suffice ^ a 

Ve. 

j^j^What is this Empire ? 

^Tie last calculation seems to be tlu? c. 




o > 


■O' 

•v 


is between eleven and tweh>\^ ^ ^ 

square rmles, and that its r ^ ^ 

roimd figures some four huncu ^ 

details in so spacious a summar^ ^ ^ 

It is already beyond comprehensic 
one cannot but pause for a moment 
that but for a small incident — ^the very v 
circumstance of the acceptance of a peera^, 
this Empire might have been incalculably greater. 
Had the elder Pitt, when he became First jMinister, 
not left the House of Commons, he would probably 


have retained his sanity and his authority. He 
would have prevented, or suppressed, the reckless 
budget of Charles Townshend, have induced 
George HE. to listen to reason, have mtroduced 
representatives from America into the Imperial 
Parliament, and preserved the thirteen American 
colonies to the British Crown. Is it fanciful to 


dwell for a moment on what might have hap- 
pened ? The Reform Bill which was passed m 
1832 would probably have been passed much 
earher ; for the new blood of America would 
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have "burst tlie old vessels of tlic Constitution, 
would have provided for some self-adjust^ 
system of representation, such as now prevr 
m the Umted States, by which increasing pop< 
tion is proportionately represented. And at 
when tile Americans became the majont}^, 
seat of Empire would perhaps liave been ni 
solemnly across the Atlantic, and Britain 
become the historical shrine Eur 

outpost of the world empire. 


■ii 


Jon it 
^^hshed 1 



XXMI 


IThat an extraordmarj’’ 
have been had it been 
greatest known without ^ ; the ni ' 
subhme transference histop- 

mankind. Our con'-/"'^* 


fers 

um 

at 


„e histor.^ '•^id 

We liY^eiy 

the procession ac^W'-c We hJi .penetrated 

sovereign in the greatest 

jnnist^, Govermnent, 

solemnlj5v“^or the other hennsph^* 

the case v.'. the Portuguese sovereign^^^?^’ 

to Brazil, under the spur of necessity, than 

the vigorous embrace of the younger world. '■^It 

is well to bridle the imagination, lest it become*'^ 

fantastic and extravagant. 

o 


Moreover, it is a result to which we can scarcelj’^ 
acclimatise ourselves, even m idea. But the other 
effects might have been scarcely less remarkable 
Amenca would have hung on the skirts of Brit am 
and pulled her back out of European comphea- 
tions. She would have profoundl}’’ affected the 
foreign pohey of the mother country in the 
direction of peace. Her influence in our domestic 
pohey would have been scarcely less potent. It 
might probably have appeased and even con- 
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tented Ireland. The ancient constitution of Great 
Britain would have been rendered more com- 
prehensive and more elastic. On the other hand, 
the Ameriean yearning for liberty would have 
taken a different form ; it would have blended 
■svith other traditions and flowed into other 
moulds. And, above all, had there been no 
separation, there would have been no War of 
Independen' 2 ^' 2 ‘ no War of 1812, with all the bitter 
memor’"" 'ese have left on American soil. 

To fifliat is this Eioeless boon I could have been 

The last calculatuBritish Federal Pailiament 
area is between elcv(?:erritor 5 % It is difficult, 
square miles, and that '.f ideas in dealing with 
round figures some four htJut I restrain myself, 
details m so spaciouSx''anV-n\5:eammg, and that 
It is already beyq”though not a bad relaxation 
one cannot but not be allowed to become a 
that but for r** acknowledge, too, that this is 
circumstanfied an academical discussion. But 
this EmnJuld one be academical if not in the 
-ancient Umversity of Glasgow ? 

Let us then return to earth, or at any rate to 
that large proportion of it which is covered by 
the Union Jack. I have, before wandering into 
the Empire as it might have been, given you the 
broad aspect of the Empire as it is. Now, for 
myi purpose it is not important to consider 
whether this Empire is greater or less than others, 
for it IS impossible to compare states. Slere 
area, mere population, do not necessanly imply 
power ; stiU less do they import the security 
and contentment of the inhabitants. But my 
main reason for discarding relative proportions 
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is yery dilferent. We have to consider not others, xxvn. 
but ourselves. It is not alien Empires which 
should concern us, except when they menace or 
compete. Our first mam ncccssarj’- responsibihty 
is to our ovm. It is so vast, so splendid, so preg- 
nant, that we have to ask ourselves : Are we 
adequate to it ? Can we discharge our responsi- 
bility to God and to man for so magnificent, so 
populous a proportion of the world ? 

Our answer, offhand, is ready and simple. 

We are adequate. We^"" S 
sponsibilitics. We are a 
race. All over the world 
mettle. We have disco\ 

governed vast territories. 

globe ^vlth our commerce. penetrated 

the pagan races with our missionaries We have 
inoculated the imivcrsc with our institutions. 

We are apt, indeed, to believe that our soldiers 
are braver, our sailors hardier, our captains, naval 
and military, skilfullcr, our statesmen wiser thar 
those of other nations. As for our constitution, 
there is no Briton at any hour of the day or mgh1 
who will suffer it to be said that there is any thal 
approaches it 

All this IS m a measure true, I hope ; at anj 
rate, I am not here to dispute it. When, mdeed 
I remember some episodes during the past twelve 
months, I feel that it is hardly possible to exagger- 
ate the courage and character of our nation , the 
brave men at the front, the silent endurance a1 
home , I cannot think of these without emotion 
as well as with admiration and with pnde Bui 
our boasts, even if they be true, do not contair 
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considered below the dignity of wailike races. 
We were described as a nation of shopkeepers 
Now every nation wishes to be a nation of shop- 
keepers. This new object is pursued with the 
intelligent purpose which was once applied to the 
balance of power. That is a gi’eat change. We 
once had a sort of monopoly ; we now have to 
fight for existence. 

I summarise these various cireumstances, to 
show how greatly the eonditions of our common- 
wealth and its relations to the outer world have 
become modified. Some of these changes have 
passed almost unperceived. I eall attention to 
them, to demonstrate the neeessity of our asking 
om’selves this ^ntal and imperative question • 
Have oirr State machmery and methods been 
examined and remodelled m view of them ? If 
not, no time should be lost. 

After all, a State is in essence a great jomt 
stock company with unlimited liability on the 
part of its shareholders. It is said, and said with 
truth, that difficult as it is to make a great 
fortune, it is scarcely less difficult to keep it. 
With even more of accuracy the same may be 
said of a business A fortune without care is apt 
to disappear, as snow wastes away m a languid 
thaw. And a business depends on mcessant 
vigilance, on method, on keeping abreast of the 
times A business in these days can hve but a 
short time on its past reputation, and what is true 
of a business is true of an Empire. It is found 
out to be a sham : its aims, its government, its 
diplomacy are seen to be out of date by watchful 
nvals ; an excuse is found for a quarrel (and 
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srucli excuses are easy) ; the Empire is tested, and 
fails, and succumbs. 

As in a business, too, a periodical stocktaking 
is necessary in a State. So far as mere money is 
concerned, this is regularly done. We know with 
some accuracy our income, our expenditure, and 
our debts. But money, though a national neccs- 
sitj’- and a valuable international weapon, is not 
cver 5 i;hmg. A business house in these days looks 
over its managers and its agents, and considers 
whether they continue elRcient It surveys its 
methods and compares them with those of its 
rivals ; it discards those which are obsolete, and 
adopts all improvements. If it docs not do this, 
it IS doomed. This sort of stocktaldng is un- 
knorni to the Bntish Empire. The ordinary 
Briton thinks it is needless He says comfort- 
ably that we hai'e won Waterloo and Blenheim 
and Trafalgar, and have produced Nelson and 
Welhngton and Roberts ; we have plenty of 
trade and plenty of money ; how on earth could 
we do better ? And this fatal complacency is so 
mgramed, that some despair of a remedy until 
we are awakened by a national disaster. For an 
Empire, hke a busmess, if neglected, may become 
obsolete. 

Take tlie example of Prussia, for I know no 
other so striking, of the necessity of constant 
vigilance in the strict maintenance of a State. 
Though he began to reign over httle but an inland 
spit of sand, her great Frederick raised her to be 
the most formidable power in Europe. So he left 
her when he died m 1786. And yet, twenty years 

afterwards, owmg to the neglect and madequaev 
vox. n S 
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of his successors, she had almost ceased to (?ces. 
She was wrecked and dismembered and prostrate ; 
she ceased to have a voiee among the nations. 
That mterval was short, for the catastrophe 
brought out the real resources of the national 
charaeter. You will see in Konigsberg, which 
some of you perhaps venerate as the home of 
Kant, the little room — at the end of a long haU, 
chosen for that reason so that none might over- 
hear — ^the little room where the heroic and saintly 
Queen Lomse worked for the regeneration of the 
country. But here again, as in most Teutonic 
transactions, her statesmen were not satisfied 
with stop-gap reform. The}’’ went to the root of 
the matter. They indeed effected a sane, simple, 
and momentous amendment m their army system. 
But they went much further. Stem and lus 
compeers saw that a malady which had almost 
produced dissolution reqmred a drastic remedy. 
They had the courage to face it. At great 
sacnfice, with natural grumbhngs and moanmgs, 
still audible to us, they cut the feudal system out 
of the body pohtic. The remedy was severe, but 
it saved the patient. In no other eountry but 
Prussia would such a course, even imder such 
circumstances, have been possible. But the 
North German, when he sees that thmgs go 
wrong, will at once return to first prmciples So 
Prussia was saved, and emerged once more a 
first-rate power. Then there was another mterval 
on wluch it is not necessary to dwell. And, 
again, with the aid of tramed, able servants not 
afraid to face heroic measures, she emerged more 
puissant than ever before. Can there be a clearer 
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suclancc of the building up of a power by vigilant 
care, of its quiclc destiiiction by neglect, and of 
its recover)’- by a ictum to the secret of its onginal 
success ? 

The first question, then, as I have said, which 
we must put to ourselves, and we cannot put a 
more momentous one, is : Are we worthy of this 
prodigious mheritancc ? Is the race which holds 
it capable of maintaining and developing it ’ 
Are we, like the Romans, not merely a brave, but 
also a persistent, busmcss-like, alert, governing 
people ? And if we can answer this affirma- 
tively, as I hope we can, we have these further 
questions to ask ourselves • Are we going the 
right way about our work, and are our methods 
abieast of our time ? 

I do not profess to ask these questions to-day, 
still less to ansiver them But I suggest that you 
should ask them of yourselves, for they concern 
you all. You cannot, indeed, give a full or 
adequate answer; but the questions will recur 
to you as long as you hve. At different periods 
of hfe you null give different answers, but no one 
can attempt a complete reply. Even if the 
nation chose to ask them of itself, I suppose it 
would only appomt a Royal Commission, which 
would produce a hbrary of blue-books when we 
were m our graves And yet the nation might 
do worse Suppose when it decennially takes 
stock of Its population, that it took stock of a 
little more. Suppose, when it numbered the 
people, that it tested their phght ; that it in- 
quired if their condition were better or worse 
than ten years before ; and so as to the position 
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a or wise. I concede Latin as a training instrument 
and a universal language. But how about Greek ? 
It is perhaps the noblest of tongues : it enshrines 
perhaps the noblest of literatures. To learned 
men it is a necessity. But must it be a part of 
the necessary equipment of the ordinary youth 
of the mneteenth century, who has so much to 
learn in order to be equal to his age ? Heine 
once remarked with sardomc humour : “ How 
fortunate were the Romans, that they had not 
to learn the Latm grammar, for if so they would 
not have had time to conquer the world.” Well, 
I pass the Latm grammar with a gloomy respect, 
but I will say that the Greek grammar, except in 
the learned professions, seems to me a heavy 
burden for our Empire, subject as it is to eager 
and mtelligent competition. I think that when 
our national ignorance of foreign languages has 
become not merely a byword but almost a com- 
mercial disaster, we might reconsider part of our 
educational apparatus. 

This is no new question. Thirty-three years 
ago it was raised at Edinburgh by one who was 
not merely a remarkable statesman, but a bnlhant 
scholar.^ He had been a famous classical tutor 
at Oxford, yet nevertheless he protested against 
our educational bondage to the dead languages. 
The same protest is bemg raised m Edinburgh 
again to-day, but this tune by the voice bf the 
mercantile commumty. The leading bor of 
that calling lately appomted a commit ; to 
consider the subject of commercial edi "^n. 
Their report is well worth readmg. The' "-k 

^ Robert Lowe, Lord Sberbroobe. 
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of the ancient tongues with courtesy and respect, 
but they demand something more practically 
useful, less divorced from everyday life. For one 
thing, they urge "witli earnestness the better teach- 
ing of modern languages. There is requiicd, they 
say, on the part of the educational authorities, 
an admission that a man may be an educated 
and even a cultured gentleman, although he has 
not seriously studied Latin or Greek; and they 
further point out that both France and Germany 
possess invaluable hteratures, with the advantage 
that they are in languages which are hvmg and 
not dead. I agree with them in thinking that 
for the purposes of the present age, especially for 
the merchant and the politician, there is required 
a more modem education, more especially as 
regards languages. I do not pretend that a 
modern education will necessarily produce the 
men you need for all purposes of admmistration. 
No ; but it will help you to tram them, it will 
give them the weapons of life, it -vnU give you 
citizens who are so far capable of meetmg the new 
reqmrements of the world. 

, I must not expatiate. I wiU merely say that 
we want good men for the pubhc service : that 
’:he demand has grown with the growth of the 
ilmpire, and that the supply has failed to keep 
>ace with it. I doubt, moreover, whether we 
are gomg the right way to rear such a supply. 
But that is only a small part of the question of 
race. In reahty we do not depend so much on 
our governments as would seem to be the case 
Lookmg back over the past century, there is one 
lurmnous fact — ^how httle the Anglo-Saxon nations 
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depend on their governments, or owe to them. 
The people wield their own destmies ; they walk 
their own paths. The governments are passing 
signs ; as it were the cockades of different colours 
which used to be worn, and which denoted the 
parties to which the wearers belonged. And 
this view of the case incalculabl}’' enhances the 
importance of our race problem. Our people in 
the main govern themselves — ^let them be worthy 
governors ; mentally and physically let them be 
worthy of their high destmj’-. 

But education, as I have said, is onlj’’ a part 
of our race problem. An Empire such as ours 
requires as its first condition an imperial race — a 
race vigorous and mdustrious and intrepid. Axe 
we rearing such a race ? In the rural districts 
I trust that we are. I meet the children near 
Edinburgh returning from school, and I will 
match them agamst any children in the world. 
But m the gieat cities, in the rookeries and slums 
which still survive, an imperial race cannot be 
reared. You can scarcely produce anything in 
those foul nests of crime and disease but a progeny 
doomed from its birth to misery and ignommy. 
That is a rift in the corner-stone of j’-our common- 
wealth, but it brmgs some of you duectly into its 
service. For many- here are reared to the semce 
of medicme. They will be phj’aicians, surgeons, 
medical officers, medical inspectors. Remember, 
then, that wheie you promote health and arrest 
disease, where you convert an imhealthy citizen 
mto a healthy one, where you exercise your 
authority to promote samtary conditions and 
suppress those which are the reverse, you m domg 
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your duty are also working for the Empire. 
“ Sanitas saniiaium^ omnia sanitas,^^ said one of 
your dead Rectors, and he did not greatly exag- 
gerate. Health of mmd and body exalt a nation 
in the competition of the umverse. Tlie survival 
of the fittest is an absolute truth in the conditions 
of the modem world. Even if our schools and 
umversities tram the national mind efficiently, 
the national body may not be neglected. Another 
of your dead Rectors declared, in a phrase scarcely 
less famous than Lord Beaconsfield’s, that the 
schoolmaster was abroad — ^meaning that he was 
aetive. Iict us hope that we may soon feel that 
the medical officer is abroad with sufficient power 
in his arm, power which he must denve from 
pubhc opmion as well as from his central or 
mimicipal employers. 

And there are other relative questions which 
we cannot ignore. How do we stand with regard 
to those healthy, hardy, frugal virtues which 
mean so much, physically and morally, to a 
people ? "Whether an insidious and excessive 
luxury IS not prevalent among us ; whether the 
passion for wealth, its influence, and the worship 
it receives, be not a danger; whether, indeed, 
our land is not becommg the playground and 
pleasance of the plutocrats of all nations, m itself 
a symptom not wholly bad, but yet not wholly 
good, for a plutocracy is one of the most detest- 
able of all dominations , these are grave questions 
with which we are confronted Agamst this 
apparent luxury we set the rough manhness of 
our sports, our cricket, our football, our hunting 
That m itself is no adequate answer, for even 
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healthy sport, like other good things, may be 
overdone. But, looking back at the past as a 
gmde for the future, I ask myself what was the 
secret of the marvellous success of the Scottish 
people durmg the last century in Scotland itself, 
m England, and m the outer Britams ? It was 
not achieved in purple and fine linen, in soft 
raiment, or in kmgs’ houses. No ! their poverty 
was' equal to their patriotism ; their energy to 
both. How did they succeed ? By intense in- 
dustry, by severe frugahty, by constant adapt- 
abihty to all circumstances and all conditions, 
however rigorous and novel they might be. And 
so it was that they raised Scotland to wealth and 
Scotsmen to power, and made both Scotland and 
her sons the objects of that jealousy and suspicion 
which are some of the smcerest testimomes to 
success. 

I have spoken of their intense industry, and 
this leads me to another question. Do we work 
hard enough ? — or rather, as I would put it. Are 
we thorough enough ? That was a great word 
“ Thorough,” bequeathed to us by one of the 
most memorable of British statesmen : a great 
word, not as he used it, but a word m itself which 
should thrill through all mankind from the age of 
reason to the shadow of death. But fortune, 
success, and well-bemg are apt to make us forget 
it. I doubt if Jeshurun, m his proverbial pro- 
spenty, kicked thoroughly ; it was probably a 
sort of elegant flourish. And now we cannot but 
observe that it is beginning to be hmted that we 
are a nation of amateurs. Is this true ? If so, 
it is not merely a grave charge but an obvious 
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danger. Let ns test it in passing. For example, 
•we are warriors, and merchants, and statesmen. 
Axe we as tliorougli masters of these crafts as we 
should be ? Wars, for example, always find us 
unprepared I dare say no more, but so much is 
incontrovertible. And yet, on the other hand, I 
cannot help suspecting that in the most consum- 
mate mihtary admimstration which now exists, 
nothmg is left to chance which can be guarded 
against by forethought. Then, again, in states- 
manship (I speak, of course, of aU our statesmen of 
all parties), do we conspicuously shine ? Are we 
busmess-hke and thorough ? Do we anticipate 
or follow events ? Are our ministnes not over- 
whelmed by the treble task of departmental 
administration, of preparmg pohcies, and of 
oratorical combat, inside and outside Parliament ? 
We have abroad the reputation of bemg subtle, 
unscrupulous, and of corrupting the um verse 
mth our gold. But, as a matter of fact, we are 
never subtle, seldom unscrupulous, and have no 
gold which Parhament would allow to be used in 
corruption. It is almost a reproach to the honour- 
able statesmanship of Great Bntam that abstam- 
mg as it does, voluntarily or mvolimtanly, from 
these successful quahties, it should have managed 
to earn all the opprobrium attached to them. 

Commerce, however, comes fairly ■within my 
kmits as a bond of Empire, and affects our Um- 
versity, which stands aloft m such a teemmg 
mart Here then is, at any rate, ample oppor- 
tunity for takmg stock and considering methods 
I cannot en'ter into the discussion whether there 
IS cause for alarm as to the future of our trade : 
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cverytlimg, is left to chance. Nothing but a 
miracle can stop us, thmk the Germans, when 
they have completed their preparations. We 
shall have our usual miracle, thinks the cheerful 
Briton, as he sets out a good deal in arrear. 
With the same intelligent persistence uath wluch 
the German makes war, he has entered on the 
peaceful conflict of commerce, and therefore has 
achieved the same brilliant success. We need not 
envy that success, we do not grudge it ; but it is 
well to observe it, and to note its causes. 

Commerce, then, is a bond of Empire which 
tins University by its training may do much to 
strengthen. The mercantile committee at Edin- 
burgh demand, indeed, that to our Umversities 
shall be added a commercial faculty which would 
stimulate the commercial side in onr secondary 
schools, and which would be of substantial im- 
portance m attracting to the University men who 
are about to enter on a commercial hfe. They 
“ believe that a University education would be 
of the greatest servdee to the men who are to 
occupy the chief position in large commercial 
imdertakings,” Our Umversity has not as yet 
seen its way, where so much has to be done, to 
take this new and important step It has done 
much, it IS doing much, but it is well aware of 
its weakness It is now appeahng for aid to place 
itself on a properly scientific footing, a footing 
adequate to its position m tlus great commercial 
commumt}% which so greatly needs and which 
can so fruitfully utihse opportumties of technical 
and scientific training It will not, I think, appeal 
to the second city of the Empire in vam. 

J 
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But the newest of our Universities has advan- 
tages which are denied to the more ancient, with 
regard to modem reqmrements. For the prac- 
tical purposes of the present day a umversity 
which starts m the twentieth century has a great 
supenority over a university founded in the 
fifteenth ; more especially when it is launched 
with keen mtelhgence of direction and .ample 
funds, as is the new University of Birmmgham. 
These practical umversities are the universities of 
the future, for the average man, who has to work 
for his livelihood, cannot superadd the learning 
of the dead to the educational requirements of 
his hfe and his profession. There will always be 
universities, or at any rate colleges, for the scholar, 
the teacher, and the divme ; but year by year the 
ancient umversities will have to adapt themselves 
more and more to modem exigencies. And where 
so much has to be absolutely novel it is perhaps 
easier to begm than to remodel or adapt. So 
that the new umversities, which do not require 
for then utfiitarian purposes hoary antiquity or 
ancient prescription, will have an advantage over 
the venerable schools which have for centuries 
guarded and interpreted and transrmtted the 
accumulated treasures of erudition. 

There was a time, long years ago, when the 
spheres of action and of leammg were separate 
and distmct ; when laymen dealt hard blows and 
left letters to the priesthood. That was to some 
extent the case when our oldest umversities were 
founded. But the separation daily narrows, if it 
has not already disappeared. It has been said 
that the tme umversity of our days is a collection 
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of books, Wliat if a future philosopher shall say 
that the best university is a workshop ? And 
yet the latter definition bids fair to be the sounder 
of the two. The training of our schools and 
colleges must daily become more and more the 
training for action, for practical purpose. The 
question wiU be asked of the product of our 
educational system : “ Here is a young fellow of 
twenty ; he has passed the best years of acquisi- 
tion and impression ; he has cost so much ; what 
IS his value ? for what, in all the manifold activities 
of the world, is he fit ? ” And if the answer be 
not satisfactory, if the product be only a sort of 
learned mummy, the system wiU be condemned. 
Are there not thousands of lads to-day plodding 
away, or supposed to be plodding away, at the 
ancient classics who will never make anything 
of those classics, and who, at the first possible 
moment, will cast them into space, never to 
reopen them ? Think of the wasted time that 
that implies ; not all wasted perhaps, for some- 
thmg may have been gamed in power of apphea- 
tion, but entirely wasted so far as available know- 
ledge is concerned. And if you consider, as you 
wiU have to consider in the stress of competition, 
that the time and energy of her citizens is part of 
the capital of the commonwealth, all those wasted 
years represent a dead loss to the Empire. 

If, then, these recent events and the present 
conditions of the world induce thmkers and 
leaders m this country to test our strength and 
methods for/ he great — ^but, I hope, peaceful — 
struggle bef</ us, they must reckon the traimng 
of man Oij imder Providence, depends the 
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futine, and the immediate future, of the race; 
and "vvhat is Empire but the predominance of 
race ? 

How IS that predominance to be secured ? 
Remember the conditions : nations all becoming 
more dense and numerous, and tliercforc more 
hungiy and more difficult to satisfy ; nations 
more and more educated and intelligent, more 
observant of each other ; nations more and moic 
alive to their substantial interests and capable 
of pursuing them ; nations, therefore, increas- 
ingly aware of the vital necessity of a healthy, 
grmvmg commerce, and fiercely determined to 
obtain it ; nations more and more cmhsed, and 
therefore less and less anxious for the wager of 
battle, but still ready even for that, if it be neces- 
sary for their new objects. After all, when you 
have reduced all this to its last expression, it 
comes to this — the keener and more developed 
intelligence of humamty, stimulated by competi- 
tion and enhanced by traming. It is with that 
intelligence that we have to struggle and to ^^e. 

This conflict we have no reason to fear, if we 
choose to rouse ourselves. We have, I beheve, 
the best natural material in the world. But I 
doubt if we are sufficiently alive to the exigencies 
of the situation. It is perhaps weU to re'^’^el in a 
sunburst of prosperity and of high wages. It 
may be well to owe much of that prosperity to an 
unbounded exportation of coal, of which we have 
a large but limited supply, and which is wtally 
necessary to us as the element of existence It 
is well in a time of stress to send a host of spirited 
volunteers to the front, to admire their hereditary 
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valour, and to welcome them back It is well to xxvii. 
be con^’lnccd that we are the finest fellows on the 
earth, and supreme on the seas. If that be the 
truth it IS comfortable enough But the mere 
exlnlarating impression is scarcely sufiBcient. If 
it were founded on hard, tested facts it would be 
eminently satisfactory. But is it ? 

There is no disparagement imphed m the 
criticism of this attitude. There is only a sense 
of the heedless self-confidence of strength Our 
people do not reahse the actual closeness of com- 
petition, and the cold, elaborate, vigilant science 
which that fact involves The calculating tortoise 
in these days mil always overtake the exuberant 
hare j and yet even the tortoise will seek to 
improve his pace. Everytliing that sumves 
becomes refined to an art. Take your games as 
an instance Chess, I suppose, was m its mcep- 
tion an artless diversion It now taxes the most 
acute nunds, and ehcits new powers from the 
brain. The first cricketer, as I judge from 
portraits, played with an elementary club, which 
would now be wholly incompetent to defend a 
wicket for an instant. But football affords an 
even stronger illustration. I suppose it began m 
the childish propensity to play with a ball, and 
the boyish anxiety to kick an^hmg. But it has 
developed mto a science. I know of no sport 
which affords such lessons for national success 
as Association football I do not mdee'd under- 
stand the refinements of the game. But the 
meanest antellect can grasp that it implies m- 
cessant watchfulness , that its essence is an alert 
combination of all jpowers for one object ; that 
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indolence or ^clfislincss are fatal ; that the player 
indeed wlio docs not do his lysl to co-operate or 
■tvlio plays for Ins outi hand mast ncecssanly be 
outlawed. So it is s\ith nations. If they desiie 
to survive they must constantly ‘>harp<n tlicir 
intelligence and equipment. They need the con- 
stant co-operation of the Government vith the 
governed; of seienc( and Mgdauee vith com- 
merce; of the teachers ndh the taught, and witJi 
the age in winch they teach. 

Remember too tins historical fact. We Ix-Iong 
to a nation winch lias ever been ambitious Under 
tlic great Edwards and iJarncs and the mighty 
reign of Elw^abeth, ambition grew and swvlled and 
lias never liad leisure to shrink. lEit ambition, 
thougli an exalting, is an exacting virtue. It is 
made of stern stuff ; it cannot cnduic apathy or 
even content. It exacts constant sacrifice and 
untiring endeavour. Planting a Jlng here and 
there, or demarcating legions with a red Ime on 
a map, arc vain diversions if they do not imply 
an unswening purpose to dc^clop and to main- 
tain. But maintenance requires that we sliall 
be alive to all modern methods. Yet we are apt 
to forget this, and to imagine that our swaddling 
clothes wall sufiice foi oiu: maturity. 

I lu-ge jmu, then, to realise in your o%vn 
persons and studies the responsibility which 
rests on yourselves. You arc, after all, members 
of that company of adventurers (used in the 
Elizabethan and not the modern sense) 
embarked m the business of carrjang tin nee. It . 
Empire tlmough the twentieth century -^f spirited T ^ 
you has his share m that glorious 1'^' hereditary ^ 
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each of you is answerable foi that share. Be, xxvii. 
then, practical partners, intelligent partners, in- 
dustrious partneis, and so you will be m the best 
sense practical, intelhgent, industrious impeiialists. 

Be inspired in your various calhngs with the 
thought of the service that you can do to your 
country in faithfully foUoivmg your profession, so 
that in doing private you are doing pubhc duty 
too. The Church, the Law, and Medicine, those 
chaste and venerable sisters, \vill, I suppose, 
claim most of you, and m the service of each you 
have ample opportunities of rendering service to 
the commonwealth The Law is the ladder to 
Parhament ; and the tribunal of appeal is, and 
I hope mil mci'easmgly be, a constitutional bond 
of Empire. The missions of the Churches, and 
the Churches themselves, apart from their sacred 
functions and home labours, which directly serve 
the State so far as they raise their flocks, have 
incalculably aided m the expansion, consohda- 
tion, and civihsation of the Empire. And Medi- 
cine should tend and raise the race, on wluch all 
depends For from my point of view there is 
not a close m the darkest quarters of Glasgow, or 
a crofter’s cabin m the Hebrides, which is not a 
matter of impenal concern ; quite as truly, in its 
proportion and degree, as those more glowmg 
topics to which that adjective is too often hmited 
And mark this, in all that I have said there is 
no word of war, not even the beat of a drum, 
or the distant smgmg of a bullet To some the ^ 
Empire is httle else, and that makes many hate 
the word. That is not my view. Our Empire is 
not founded on the precedents associated mth 
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[II. I HAVE had the great honour entrusted to me of 
proposing the health of our guests, coupled with 
the name of Sir Hugh Graham of Montreal. I 
confess that I feel overwhelmed by the importance 
of this occasion. It is not only that m this vast 
hall, speaking to so many remote tables, I feel 
somethmg like a prophet m the desert — a minor 
prophet speaking to a number of behevers m 
scattered oases. I dare say I shaU not be able 
to make myself heard. I confidently expect 
that I shall not. But, at any rate, commg from 
so far, I am sure you will be merciful to one who 
has to address you imder such tiying circum- 
stances. 

There is another reason which fills me with a 

^ A speech dehvered at tlie Banquet to the Delegates of the Imperial 
Press Conference, June 6, 1909 

[This speech has been disinterred as a memorial of a unique occasion 
The assemblage of joumahsts from every part of the empire was un- 
paralleled, and may well have contnbuted to the burst of impenal 
enthusiasm which has been the glory of this war Not less remarkable 
and most vivid to the speaker were the physical conditions The 
immense gallery, dotted with httle tables like tents, looked hke a vast 
encampment which no voice could hope to compass, and which was 
paralysmg in its effect Moreover, the deafenmg and mcessant bom- 
bardment of fireworks outside was sufBcient to complete his discom- 
fiture Few speakers can have been more afflicted. — ^Lord Rosebery s 
Note to privacy printed edition ] 
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sense of aAvc It is on account of the enormous xx\nii 
unportance of the gathering that I am speaking 
to We have liad conferences before — many of 
them conferences of gieat importance — at wlucli 
the Prime Ministers and Ministers of the Empire 
have met together to consult on the gieat 
matters of pohey which concern the Empiie. It 
IS no disparagement to these gatheiings to say 
that I Iiold that this is more important still. 

I have the greatest respect for Prime ^Ministers 
and ]\Iinisters, but whatever their splendour may 
be when they are m the ascendant, they are 
essentially transient bodies — except, I believe, 
in Canada — while good newspapers are, or should 
be, eternal ; and the power of a gieat newspaper, 

\nth the double function of gmding and embodying 
the pubhc opmion of the province over which it 
exerts an influence, is immeasurably greatei than 
that of any statesman can be. 

I say that tins is a meetmg of vast importance 
It reminds me, indeed, of one of the few recollec- 
tions I have of my classical education at Eton 
Those who, hke me, have pursued the same ai duous 
course may remember the description of the Cave 
of King Aeolus m the Aeneid — ^the cave m which 
all the wmds of heaven were embraced, and over 
which King Aeolus held sway. At a touch or 
sign from him these gales swept out of the cavern 
— ^ready either as hurricanes to spread wreck 
and devastation all over the world, or else, m the 
form of balmy breezes, to bring blessmg and 
health wherever they might attam To-mght I 
am m the cavem of the wmds of the Empire 
I do not pretend — God forbid that I should 
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pretend — to be the King Aeolus who controls 
these powers. That would rathei belong to 
my noble friend on my right m the chair.^ I 
may, at any rate, claim to be a hmnble, a timid 

(A voice, “ Derby winner.”) One does not 

feel like a Derby winner on these occasions If 
the gentleman who interrupted me had ever 
been m the position of a Derby wmner, he would 
conceive notlung so far remote from that feehng. 
I would rather clami, as I have said, to be an 
unworthy representative of lOng Aeolus. Well, 
I am qmte sure when these winds go forth, when 
these powers are exerted over the Empire on 
your return from these islands, they Avill be 
exerted for the benefit of the Empire. 

Now it IS my duty, I suppose, to make a speech, 
and not immediately to sit down ; but if I earned 
out my own sense of the occasion, if I carried out 
what I beheve to be what is required on this 
occasion, I should confine myself to two words 
and then sit down. They would be only two 
words — and they are the simplest, and perhaps 
the sweetest, that can be heard by mortal ear — 
and yet they are the only two words m which I 
would sum up what I have to say to our guests 
from beyond the seas to-mght. Those woids 
are, “ Welcome Home.” 

Yes, gentlemen, that is the motto of this 
occasion, “ Welcome to your Home.” Some 
of you, many of you, have never seen your 
home, and you wiU see somethmg in the course 
of the next fortnight which I will not boast 
of, but which m its way is unmatched m the 
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^\o^ld You Mill sec an ancient and a stately xxviii 
c^absation. You will sec that embodied in our 
old abbeys and cathedrals, built in the age of 
faith, and sur\uving to testify that that faith is 
not dead m Britain. You 'v\nll see it in the ancient 


colleges of Oxford and Cambridge and St. Andreus 
and Aberdeen, shrines of learning which are 
venerable not only from their antiquity. As you 
pass about the coimtry you -will sec the little 
callages clustcnng about the Heaven - directed 


spires as they have clustered for centuries. You 
wll see the ancient IMother of all Parliaments — 
the most venerable progenitor of free institutions 
^tlie House of Commons. I cannot promise 
you an even greater pleasure in seeing the House 
of Jjords, because that nill not be sitting during 
the period of your visit. Throughout tlie country 
you will see those old manor-houses where the 
squirearcliy of Great Britain have hved for 
centuries, almost all of them inhabited long 
before the discovery of Austraha, and some 
even before the discovery of America— a civilisa- 
tion, a country life wluch I advise you to see on 
your present visit, because when you next come 

Speeding 

i-lii scenes, from all 

tius which IS embodied history and which repre- 
sents the antiquity and tradition of a thousand 

teemmg communities which 
epresent the manufactures, the energy, the 

SiTw' i commercial life of Great ¥ritam, 
™ all and guarding all, 

Lt ^ ^ prodigious armada, a prodigious 

but always madequate armada All these are 
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yours as much as ours — yom’ possession, yom’ - 
pride, and your home. 

What do you brmg to us ? Because that is 
important — ^it is, indeed, more important 

(A vo>vhat you can take from us. What is 

feel like a D(? You brmg, I trust, the youth of 
the gentleman ommumties. You bnng the can- 
been m the positi riticism, the frankness of speech 
conceive nothing » our young Domimons beyond 
I would rather cla‘ng, I hope, the freshest neWs, 
unworthy represeiuormation, as to all the aspira- 
I am qmte surrcies o^^the communities amongst 
these powa' hve. You bring, I suspect, that 
your 'message which the Prmce of Wales brought 
e^ack after his tour round the Empire, and con- 
densed into “ Wake up, Old Country.” I hope 
you come to tell us all the most recent news 
about the Domimons beyond the seas. I am quite 
aware that there is an ample representation here, 
from the third of the Empires which is contamed 
m the British Empire, for there are three — ^the 
Western m Canada, the Southern in Austraha, 
New Zealand, and the Cape, and the Eastern 
m India I am qmte aware that there is an 
ample representation from the Press of India on 
this occasion ; but they wdl forgive me if I do 
not address myself to them, because what I have 
to say, spoken to that secular conunumty, to 
that ancient civihsation, would have to be m a 
different note to that language which I can address 
to the representatives of the newer Empires 
But I do hope — and I wdl say this word to the 
Indian delegation — ^they wdl not go away without 
havmg given some guidance to our democracy as 
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to the right method of governing and guiding 
that aneient civilisation of India, comprising 
numberless races, numberless religions, and an 
mscratable whole of native populations whicli 
seem to understand us so much better than we 
can be said to understand them. Well, after ( J, 
the best you can bring us is the knowledge of 
yourself and your communities, because we never 
can know enough about them 

The other night I wtji^^rcd to dream a dream, 
whicli is a very fa/ .c practice of retired 
politicians. Thinkin^^ that vast armada, the 
surplus of which is constantly scrapped at what 
seem taxpayer wholly inadequate prices, 

c.imagimng how admirably some 
might be used, not for the 
pmposes of peace 
* I the lay disposer 

I ^ ^ , I should like Parliament 

^ ^d'^lwo years, and then pack 
, or of these obsolete warships 
i®i order to find out something- 
You nught object at once, 
scheme and say, “How would 
governed while all the Mmisters 
? ” I reply with confidence that 
X be governed much as they are now 
heads of the permanent departments ; 
mi sure that some of us would feel even 
grek jr confidence in the welfare of the country 
if it was imder that permanent and well-ordered 
control Should I include the House of Lords 
in this expedition ? I think the House of Lords 
should accompap.y them, on condition of paymg 


1 
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tired out, and if the^r rrere not too urgently 
summoned iiome — which I do not think would 
he the case — ^they might proeeed northwards 
through Africa, avoiding Uganda, so as not to 
disturb the privacy of the late President of the 
United States. They might take their way home 
by Egypt, where they would see what British 
government wisely directed could do to rescue 
order from chaos. 

The dream I recently dreamed is, I know? 
impracticable. I know that the fact that 
Parliament is sitting and constantly sitting 
is one of immeasurable consolation to every 
British tax-payer. And I am quite certain 
nobody could be found in England willing to 
lose the advantages of the society of our Parlia- 
ment and of our legislators for a single month, 
much less for the eighteen months which I 
contemplate in my trip- But there would he 
counterbalancing advantages m regard to ac- 
quaintance with the Empire with which they 
have to deaL 

To pass from that, I notice that you have 
of course, I know that you have — solid and 
practical topics to deal with on this occasion. 
You have come here on no cohee-housing tour. 
You have come to see the old home and to do 
much practical work. I have looked at the ^ 
of your topics, and I must say it is with a feeling 
of sensible relief that I saw that tariff reform was 
not among them. It is not, of course, that i 
doubt that that interesting topic would 
been exhaustively dealt with ; but I undersfen 
it is desired that this should be a peaceful Con- 
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ference, and perhaps it is as well \vith that object 
tliat that particular topic should be chmmalcd. 
Then we come to the question of the closer com- 
munication bet^Ycen the Empire. Tliat is one 
of the most vital of all It is perfectly certain 
that if you are to build up the Empire or a triple 
Empire bound up in one, as I think it is — if you 
arc to build up an Empire, you can only do it by 
the fiecst knowledge of each other’s wants and 
ideas , that the whole opinion and the thought 
of the Empire, which should circulate like blood 
through the body politic, should, hke blood, 
chiefly circulate from the heart. I remember 
when I was travelling about trying to make 
myself acquainted with these great dominions ; 
when I was in Australia, which I am sorry to 
say I computed to-day was twenty-five years 
ago, I thought that cricket bulked a little too 
largely m the news that reached me from the 
ancient country ; and I remember when I rvas 
in Canada, which I am ashamed to say is even a 
longer time ago, some thirty-six years, I thought 
that the news that reached Canada from the 
Mother Country did not somehow pass through 
a wholly favourable and fnendly channel. Well, 
of course, all that is changed now. I do not 
know the existing state of thmgs, but I am qmte 
certain that no such abuse exists as I lemember 
on that occasion. But if you want to bind the 
Empire close together your first and your mam 
means must be by the cheapest methods of 
communication. The unweaned Mr Henniker 
Heaton has sent me some very mterestmg papers 
bearing on this subject, but I do not think tiiev 

vnr. TT 
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Eastern empire ^vhich furnished a perpetual xxvin 
problem to statesmen has taken a new lease of 
life and youth m searcliing for constitutional peace 
and reform. 

All forebodes peace , and yet at the same 
time, combined with this total absence of all 
questions of friction, there never was m the history 
of the world so thicatcmng and so overpowering 
a preparation for war. That is a sign winch I 
confess I regard as most ominous For foity 
years it has been a platitude to say that Europe 
is an armed camp, and for forty 3 ’^ears it has 
been true that all the nations have been facing 
each other armed to the teeth, and that has been 
in some respects a guarantee of peace. Now, 
what do we see ? Without any tangible reason 
we see the nations preparing new armaments 
They cannot arm any more men on land, so they 
have to seek new armaments upon the sea, pihng 
up these enormous preparations as if for some 
great Armageddon — and that in a time of pro- 
foundest peace. We live in the nudst of what 
I think was called by Petrarch tacens iellum — a 
silent warfare, m which not a drop of blood is shed 
in anger, but in which, however, the last drop is 
extracted from the hvmg body by the lancets of 
the European statesmen There are features m 
this general preparation for war wluch must cause 
special anxiety to the friends of Great Britain 
and the British Empire, but I iviU not dwell upon 
these I ivill only ask you who have come to 
this country to compare carefully the armaments 
of Europe with our preparations to meet them, 
and give your impressions to the Empne in return. 
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I mj^self feci confident in the resolutioh’'^' bn^ai’c 
of this country to meet any reasonable conjunction 
of forces. But -when I see tliis bursting out of 
navies ever3nvhere, when I see one coiuitrj'- alone 
asking for twenty-five millions of extra taxation 
for warlike preparation, when I see the absolutely 
unprecedented sacrifices wliich are asked from 
us on the same ground, I do begm to feel uneasy 
at tlie outcome of it all, and wonder where it 
mil stop, or if it is nearl}’' going to bring back 
Europe into a state of barbarism, or uliether it 
will cause a catastiophe in which the worldng 
men of the world will say, “ We mil have no more 
of this madness, this foolery which is grinding us 
to powder." 

Wc can and we will build Dreadnoughts — or 
whatever the newest tj’pe of ship may be — as 
long as wc have a shilling to spend on them or a 
man to put into them. All that wc can and will 
do ; but I am not sure that even tliat mil be 
enough, and I think it may be your duty to take 
back to your young dominions across the seas 
this message and this impression — that some 
personal duty and responsibility for national 
defence rests on cvciy man and citizen, cs. 
take that message back with you. Tell your 
people — if they can believe it — the dcjilorable 
way in whicli Europe is lapsing into militarism, 
and the prc'^sure which is put upon tins httk 
tdand to defend its liberties — and \our<: But 
take this message also back mth you — that th'' 
old country is nglit at heart, that then b no 
failing or weakness in heart, and that die rejoic’ 
in rcnewim:! her }oiith in her grant doimntOTi': 
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Deyoiiu uiC seas, 
look to licTscK, 


For her o^^^r salvation she must 
and that fnilmg her, she must 


^°°VeVl would ask your pardon for having 
detamed you so long. I know that, whoever 
may he the outcome of tins visit, you u ill rctui 
strengthened to your high functions ns the guides 
of your communities m matters of information. 
And you will return convinced of the necessity 
of the mission of that communion of Common- 
^vcalths which constitutes the British Empire. 
Ha%dug come, as I hope, believers in that faith, 
you mil return to your homes missionaries of 
Empire — missionaries of the most extensive and 
the most unselfish Empire which is knowm to 


history. 

I will end as I began. After all, 1 might 
speak to you for hours, and I could only sum up 
what I have to say m the two simple words until 
which I began, “Welcome Home” — ^^^elcomc 
home to the home of your language, your hbcrties, 
and your race, welcome home to the source of 
your Parhaments, of your free institutions, and 
of this immeasurable Empire, welcome home to 
the supreme head of all these dominions, your 
Sovereign and mine, who is not merely the ICing 
of Great Britain, hut the King of hearts ; welcome 
home to this and to anythmg besides that we 
in all brotherhood and affection can offer you 
Welcome home 1 
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ETON^ 

This is, I think, in some respects the most re- xxix 
markable dinner at which I have had the honour 
of assisting. So brilliant is the gathcrmg that 
I would almost seem to require a pair of smoked 
glasses to contemplate the various dazzlmg 
celebnties who owe their various successes to 
Eton, and who are assembled round this table 
And I should be for my part extremely uneasy 
at my position m the chair were it not that I well 
understand that, on an occasion like tins, the best 
service a chairman can render is to say as httle 
as possible and to obhterate himself. I remember 
a story that the late Lord Granville used to teU 
me — ^for dinners to outgomg Viceroys and Gover- 
nors have not been hitherto unknown — ^they are 
habitual Lord GranviUe was a guest at a dinnei 
to an outgomg Governor of very mdifferent powers 
of speaking,, and as the Governor - designate 
laboured through his speech. Lord Gianville, m 
sheer weariness, cast his eye on the notes of the 
speech that lay before him and saw marked m 

1 Speech at the farewell dinner given by Old Etonians 
1808, to the Earl of Minto, Governor-General of Canada, I^rd Oi^n 
of Kedleston, Viceroy of India, and the Rev J E C Well on, s op 
of Calcutta. 
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I never knew but one Etonian who said he did 
not hke Eton, and he very soon went to the devil. 
At any rate, whether we ai*e privileged to be 
Viceroys or Bishops, or have to lead a life of 
greater obscurity, we at any rate may glory in 
this — ^that we belong to the school that with an 
everlastmg current of eternal flow turns out the 
Viceroys and the Bishops and the IVImisters of 
the Empire that the Empire requires. 

The Duke of Wellington said — ^and I am sure 
you will expect this quotation — ^that in the play- 
ing-fields of Eton — ^he did not know how far they 
were to extend, what deserts they were to en- 
compass — ^the battle of Waterloo was won. But 
a great deal more than the battle of Waterloo 
has been won in the playmg-fields of Eton, and 
that somewhat presumptuous list that is printed 
on the back of our bill of fare calls to mmd how 
in at least two great dependencies of the Empire — 
the Indian Empire and, if I may so call it, the 
Canadian Empire — ^Eton has played a conspicuous 
pait;. IVhat, for example, would Canada have 
done without Eton, when out of the last six 
Viceroys all but one are Etonians ? And although 
my friend Lord Aberdeen is an imhappy excep- 
tion, I do not doubt but if he could have been 
he would have been an Etonian. Is there not 
something pathetic to us in our Alma Mater going 
on tummg out the men who govern the Empire 
almost, aS it were, unconsciously ? But, although 
I speak in the presence of the Provost, of the 
Headmaster, of Mr. Dumford, of I\Ir. Ainger, of 
Mr. Marmdin, and of other great guides of Etonian 
thought, they will not, I think, dispute the pro- 
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position 'W'hen I soy that, however great the xxrx 
learning that Etonians take from Eton may be, 
the higliest and the best part of their edueation 
is not the education of the brain, but the educa- 
tion of the character. It is character that has 
made the Empire what it is and the rulers of the 
Empire what they are. I mil not dilate longer 
on tins theme. I wish only to play a shghtly 
conspicuous part on this occasion, and, after aU, 
if we were once to begin to dilate on the ments 
and the glories of Eton, we should not separate 
to-mght. 

There is another reason that appeals to me to 
curtail these remarks. One of our distmguished 
guests, though he was born and nurtured and 
trained at Eton, has up to very lately occupied the 
position of headmaster of an estabhshment which 
I perhaps ought not to name on this occasion, but 
wluch I am sorry to say is pamfuUy present to our 
minds about the middle of July. I have no doubt 
IVIr. Welldon’s Etoman experience has moulded 
Harrow into somethmg more hke Eton than it 
used to be Of course, of that I have no personal 
experience or knowledge ; but this I do know, 
that, making a great sacnfice, as men call sacri- 
fice, m position and perhaps prestige, giving up 
one of the most envied of all Enghsh positions, he 
is going out to take the Bishopnc of Calcutta 
imder circumstances which must commend him 
to all his brother Etonians He is gojng to fill 
the see of Heber, ammated, as I beheve, by the 
prmciples of that noble hymn which Heber 
wrote, and I firmly beheve that one result 
of his stay in India wiU be that he will have 
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imparted a new breath of mspiration to Indian 
Christianity. 

I next come to my old college contemporary, 
Lord Mmto. To most of us he is better known 
as Melgund, to some of us as Rowley. Lord 
Mmto’s position raises m my rmnd a controversy 
which has never ceased to rage m it smce I was 
thirteen years old. I have never been able to 
make out which has the greatest share in the 
government of this Empire — Scotland or Eton. 
I am quite prepared to give up our fightmg poweis 
to Ireland, because when we have from Ireland 
Wolseley and Kitchener and Roberts I am sure 
that Scotland cannot claim to compete. But 
when, as m Lord Mmto’s ease, Scotland and 
Eton are combined, you have somethmg so 
irresistible that it hardly is within the powers 
of human eloquence to describe it. Lord Mmto 
comes of a governing family — mdeed at one 
tune it was thought to be too governing a family. 
Under former auspices it was felt that the Elhots 
perhaps bulked too largely m the admmistration 
of the nation At any rate, whether it was so 
or not, it was achieved by their merits, and there 
has been a Viceroy Lord Mmto already. Theie 
have been innumerable distinguished members of 
the family m the last century, and there has 
also been a person, I think, distmgmshed above 
aU others — that Hugh Elhot who defeated 
Frederick the Great m repartee at the very 
summit of his reputation, and went through 
every adventure that a diplomatist can experi- 
ence. And now Lord Mmto goes to Canada I 
am qmte certain, from his experience, from his 
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character and knowledge, from his popularity, that xx‘ 
he IS destined to make an abiding mark. ~ 

Lastly, I take the case of our friend who is 
going to undertake the liighest post of the three, 
because, after all, it is one of the highest posts 
that any human being can occupy. He goes to 
it m the full flower of youth, and of manhood, 
and of success — a combmation to which every 
one must wish well Lord Curzon has this 
additional advantage in his favour — that he is 
re\n\nng a dormant class, the Irish peerage. 

Some might thmk that that imphed some new 
legislative or constitutional development on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government, but it would 
be out of mj’’ place to surmise that to be the case 
But, at any rate, sure I am of this — ^that Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston has shown m his position 
at the Foreign Office quahties of eloquence, of 
debating power, of argument wliich have hardly 
been surpassed in the career of any man of Iiis 
standing. I cannot say — it would be difficult to 
say — ^that he has done so m defence of difficult 
positions, because that would be at once to raise 
a pohtical issue of the very gravest kind But 
I am qmte siue that no Under-Secretary has 
ever had to defend in the House of Commons any 
but positions of difficulty, and I think the foreign 
situations are always of that character I am 
quite sure that when Lord Curzon has had to 
defend these situations he has defended them 
with not less than his customary success He 
has devoted special study to India. I beheve 
he has even entered mto amicable relations with 
neighbourmg potentates He will pass from his 
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home of Kedleston in Derbyshiie to the exact 
reproduction of Kedleston m Government House, 
Calcutta. We all hope that m his time India 
may enjoy a prosperity which has of late been 
denied to her, and that immunity from war and 
famine and pestilence may be the blessed preroga- 
tive of Lord Cm’zon’s Viceroyalty. 

I have only one word more to say before I 
sit down, and it is this — think we aU must 
have in our mmds, at least some of us must 
have m our minds, some immortal words on 
the occasion of this gathering so interesting and 
even so thriUing. Do you all remember the 
beginning of the tragedy of Macbeth ? The first 
witch says ; 

When shall we three meet agam, 

In thvmder, hghtnmg, or m ram ’ 

The second witch rephes • 

When the hurly-burly’s done. 

When the battle’s lost and won 

Surely these sigmficant words must be present 
to us to-mght. You are sendmg out three 
emment men on three vitally important missions 
to different parts of the Empue. Two of them, 
at any rate, go for periods of five years, and we 
must think even m this moment of triumph 
and of joy of the penod of their return, “ When 
shall we tliree meet agam ? ” That must be m 
their minds too ; but this at least we may be 
sm’e of : if we are here present, or some of us, 
to meet them on their return when the hurly- 
burly’s done and when the battle is not lost— - 
for we exclude that — ^when the battle is won, 
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they 'mil have a tale of stewardship which is 
nobly undertaken and tniimphantly achieved, 
one which has helped to weld the Empire which 
we all have it at heart to maintam, one which 
will redoimd to their own credit, and which 'will 
do if even but a httle — ^for there is so much to be 
added to — ^to add to the glory and the credit of 
our mother Eton. 
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XXX 

THE ROYAL PALACE OF 'WHITEHALL " 

To-day we meet amidst an exhibition relating to 
Whitehall Palace. That building has a strong 
fascination for all who care about the history and 
traditions of London, if only as recalhng the 
tragic scene of Charles I.’s execution. But the 
infoimation regarding this which Macaulay calls 
“ the most celebrated palace m which the sove- 
reigns of England have ever dwelt ” is not so 
copious as could be wished. We have, indeed, 
the interesting history of Canon Sheppard, and 
the fascinatmg monograph of IMr. Loftie, to both 
of which I have returned with zest. We have 
the plan of Fisher engraved by Vertue, which is 
a priceless document. I have, moreover, been 
favoured with manuscript notes by Lord "Welby, 
who has long been mterested m this subject, 
and havmg spent long and laborious days, with 
an observant eye and a retentive memory, on 
the site of the Cockpit of Whitehall, has become 
imbued with the atmosphere of Whitehall Palace. 
Under his welcome guidance I have explored the 
sites and the remains. 

1 Presidential Address delivered at the tenth Annual Meeting of 
the London Topographical Society, 1908 
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Together we, ere the high lawns appeared, XXX. 

Under the opening cyehds of the dawn, 

Wc drove afield, 

but not quite so early as the quotation would 
' imply. 

Go ye and do hkewise, I wiU say. It is an 
interesting occupation, though in these days of 
excursions and alarms you must not mind bemg 
subjects of suspicion to the pohee, more especially 
if you belong to what used to be called the 
gentler sex I thought that Lord Welby and 
I were somewhat attentively watched by the 
ofiBcials when we hngered m some especially 
mterestmg spot, until they judged from our 
appearance that we were not pohtical women m 
disguise. 

I have endeavoured thus to frame for myself 
some idea of the nature and geography of the 
old Palace of ''A'hitehaU, and would mvite you to 
accompany me m a brief and necessanly hxuned 
exammation of that site. All people who are 
experts, or who really understand the subject, are 
requested to leave the room at this pomt, as I 
am confident that I shall make a thousand mis- 
takes, both from Ignorance and my want of 
understandmg m deahng with plans. And from 
the remnant that wiU remam I beg for mdulgence, 
while I offer a few remarks on this structure so 
mterestmg and so elusive. 

I have called it mterestmg, and the mterest, 

I think, speaks for itself. 

The Inn don residence of thirty successive 
Archbishops of York, cuhnmatmg m the magnifi- 
cent Wolsey, it is seized by his arbitrary master. 
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who is happy, here and at Hampton Courr, xo 
rest in the warm nests of his fallen IVIinisi ter. 
Talnng possession, Henry changes the namej . as 
the gossiping gentlemen tell ns in Shakespea re’s 
play : 

You must no more call it York Place, that’s past,i 

For since the Cardinal fell that title’s lost . | 

’Tis now the iQng’s and called Whitehall. I 

Henry dies at WliitehaU. It seems the favojjrite 
palace of the Stuarts : James and Charleys I. 
both plan sumptuous palaces on its site. tAcu 
one bitter January day Charles walks out of oroe 
of the windows of the Banqueting House to 
meet his doom. Cromwell reigns and dies there. ’ 
The place, one would thmk, would be too full of 
hoD’or and tragedy for Charles H. to hve there, 
but there he spends his careless hours, unequally 
divnled between pohtical craft and reckless 
voluptuousness, on the site where his father 
was beheaded. There he too dies, and Vanity 
Fair is scattered. Three years later a boat puts 
out f’om the Terrace and takes away the last 
Stuart king. The dynasty floats away in that 
wherry into space. Then there arrives a Dutch 
prince with an asthma which forbids him to hve 
so near t,he river, the palace is deserted, and soon 
afterwards burned down by another native of 
Holland, ' a laundress drying hnen m her room. 

A casual f .ihnent disestablishes the ancient palace. 
And so the glory passes fiom Whitehall, and it 
dwindles mto a realm of red tape. 

I have also called it elusive, and it is elusive 
for more | reasons than one. Considermg the 
celebnty of the Palace, we have few pictures and 
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of it. The prints connected rntn it axe 
rather those of what might have been th^n what 
was — illustrations of Inigo Jones’s subhme plans 
for a palace which never existed. Another reason 
for the elusiveness is that though the royal apart- 
ments were burned down, the great mass of the 
palace seems to have escaped the fire of 1698, 
which is supposed to have put an end to the 
structure, and to have gradually crumbled away 
under the operations of the builders, so that 
parts of the palace might lurk m the most un- 
suspected places. But London crumbles fast, 
and, as a matter of certainty, besides the 
Banqueting House, a couple of cellars and as 
many wmdows are aU that can be descnbed 
with any certainty as existmg parts of Whitehall 
Palace 

Lord Welby and, I think, l\Ir. Loftie are mchned 
to thmk that behmd the fagade of Barry which 
represents the street side of the Pn^^y Council 
Office and the Treasury, may be cloaked portions 
of the old palace which were not destroyed, 
but refaced. He has, mdeed, a vague recollection 
of havmg been shown a small room with a pamted 
ceilmg, m the Education Office, which was said 
to have formed part of the great Marlborough’s 
lodgmgs m the palace. And below that buildmg 
IS a court and cellar. The court, till recently, 
contamed a tank with C R 1666 on it, now moved 
to Kensmgton, while the cellar is hallowed by 
tradition as the place m which the cocks were 
kept for the battles of the neighbourmg Cockpit. 
Cockfights were consecrated contests in this 
region before they were superseded by the more 
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xciting struggles of political humanity at West- 

omster. Withm hvmg memory, Westminster 
Abbey itself was the scene of the battles. About 
twelve years ago, a gentleman wrote to me to 
say that he knew of an old man then hvmg who, 
seventy years before, had carried two cocks, the 
property of his uncle, to one of the cloisters under 
Westminster Abbey, and witnessed a cockfight 
there m the presence of a select company. He 
added the detail that the keeper of the Cockpit 
under the cloister was known as “ China ” Hall, 
from the fact of his havmg a glass eye — b , detail 
which may identify him to those learned in the 
traditions of the sport. 

But the Cockpit at Whitehall was something 
much more august. It was on the site of the 
present Treasury under a part of the Treasury 
Board Room, under the Fmancial Secretary’s 
room, and an adjacent room facing the Parade. 
For a long time after the demohtion of the 
Cockpit, about 1733, the bmldmgs erected on 
its site were called by its name, and the Kmg’s 
speech used to be read to the supporters of the 
Gkivemment m what was called the Cockpit, at 
least as late as the death of Mr. Pitt m 1806. 
Hence some confusion of ideas. The present 
internal passage, leading from Whitehall mto the 
Treasury, corresponds almost exactly with the 
old passage to the Cockpit, and it is here that 
may be seen the two Tudor windows which we 
may reasonably suppose to belong to the old 
Palace. Then adjacent to and surroimdmg the 
Cockpit was a large residential buildmg to which 
it gave its name. Here hved for a tune Ohver 
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Cromwell, ]\Ionk, Duke of Albemarle, and Princess, 
afterwards Queen Anne. It is cliaractenstic of 
those careless times that so illustrious a lodging 
should have had so homely a title. But m truth 
there was httle, I suspect, m the appearance of 
A^diitehall that betokened a palace, except the 
Banqueting House and the Gates. It was rather 
a fortuitous collection of bmldmgfe, erected hap- 
hazard imder pressure or for convemence, neither 
sightly nor digmfied. 

The noblest entrance to this labyrmth, as in- 
tricate as a copy of the Times newspaper, was by 
the Holbein Gate, which stretched at right angles 
from the porch of Dover House mto a narrow 
street. Bang Street, which passed tlirough the 
Palace from Charmg Cross to Westminster. 

King Street, we may note m passmg, as it 
has now disappeared, origmally extended from 
Charmg Cross through Whitehall to the Kin g’s 
Palace at Westminster, and was so named because 
it was the direct road from the Palace to the 
Houses of Parliament and the Abbey. Througli 
it, Ehzabeth, James, and Charles I. would make 
their way to Parhament, as well as the later 
repubhcans ; but the destruction of Whitehall 
Palace by fire, and the growmg popularity of 
carriages, caused the narrow road to lose its 
character as a royal way, bemg superseded by a 
new and broader thoroughfare. For some time 
Cromwell, while he was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, had a house m King Street ; and other 
notable residents mclude Howard of Effingham, 
Lord High Admiral at the time of the Armada, 
Edmimd Spenser the poet, SackviUe the poet 
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and statesman, afterwards Earl of Dorset, and 
Carew, poet and author of some elegant songs. 
The street was pulled down in 1900 to make 
way for some new Government buildmgs. 

Of the famous Holbein Gate it is enough to 
say that it was designed by Holbem for Henry 
VIH., that it contamed a passage to the Ban- 
quetmg House, through which Charles I. entered 
his palace for the last time, and that it was 
eventually carted away by the Butcher Duke of 
Cumberland to Wmdsor, to be placed at the end 
of the Long Walk, smce which nothing has been 
heard of it. In entermg the Holbem Gate one 
would leave the Banqueting House behmd one’s 
left — adjoimng the Banqueting House was the 
formal entrance to the Palace, and then the 
Palace rambled away mto a wilderness of offices, 
laundries, and storehouses, towards Charmg Cross. 
For the Palace precincts comprehended what we 
call the Horse Guards, which was then called 
the Tilt Yard (where the Guard, I think, is stiU 
called the Tilt Guard), and Scotland Yard, where 
the Kings of Scotland did homage for their 
Enghsh possessions, but which has other associa- 
tions for us. 

Stretching on the left of the Holbem Gate, 
and in a hne with it, were the Government offices. 
Few and evil they seem to have been. But we 
may look back, not without envy, to the days 
when the whole machinery of government was 
compact m so small a space, as we contemplate 
the gigantic palaces of bureaucracy along which 
the rummatmg senator now walks to his daily 
duties. These narrower offices looked towards 
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Westminster * in front of them lay the Pn%'y 
Garden adorned with statues and a great sim- 
dial ; ad]oming tins was the great bowlmg-green, 
wliere Richmond Terrace now stands, secure in 
its locked gates 

At the end of the pubhc offices, at right angles 
to them, and parallel to the river, there ran out 
a long stone gallery. This gallery, or rather the 
lodgings w'hich screened it from the Garden, 
formed the enclosure of the Privy Garden on 
the nver side. At the end of that stone gallery 
were the sumptuous apartments of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, of a splendour unexampled m 
England, apartments wluch had been twice or 
thnce pulled down and rebuilt to suit her capnce, 
rich with tapestries, and cabinets, and furmture 
of massive silver. Over the stone gallery was 
probably that famous chamber which Evelyn 
descnbes m a solemn and eloquent passage when 
he depicts the gambhng and the wantonness of 
the last Sunday of Charles II.’s hfe. 

From the river side of this stone gallery one 
could, if I read the map rightly, pass mto that 
part of the bmldmg which faced the nver. Here 
were the apartments of the King and Queen, as 
well as of a multifanous collection of other people, 
Chiffinches, Kilhgrews, and the royal sempstress, 
whoever she may have been, and probably a 
host of others, as Vertue’s plan only shows the 
ground floor. Of this view of the Palace, the 
best representation that I know is a picture at 
Wmdsor Castle of Charles H. witnessmg the 
Lord Mayor’s procession of state barges from 
the nver terrace of Whitehall Palace. The front 
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which it irresistibly suggests. The first is that 
though glorious under Henry VIH., Whitehall 
remains connected chiefly with the name of 
Stuart. We call that name unlucky, not with 
scientific accuracy, for it had luck enough, though 
its bearers did not know how to use it, or tlirew 
it wantonly away up to the very end. Its prmces 
persistently misgoverned Great Britain when it 
was not difiicult to govern, and ended by sacri- 
ficing an empire for a Mass. We should admire 
the tenacity of conscience as compared with the 
more jaunty example set by their relative and 
ancestor Henry of Navarre, did we not know 
that, when it was too late, Charles Edward 
abandoned the Mass with easy alacrity. Be 
that as it may, we note that not merely the 
glory, but the actual habitation of Whitehall 
ceased with these hapless Stuarts. They seemed 
indeed to be linked with the scene of their great 
tragedy, as if their fortune for good or for ill 
weie inextricably mixed up with it. When they 
left it they left their kmgdom. The boat that 
floated James down the river m December 1688 
took his crown with it, as well as the last occupy- 
mg owner, to use a modem political phrase, of 
MTntehall. 

The next consideration is this — that they 
would have done well m their own interest to 
give Imgo Jones a free hand. Stately monu- 
ments soften the judgement of posterity upon 
their authors. There are, for example, illustrious 
buildmgs at Rome connected with names and 
with transactions which are subjects of general 
condemnation, much alleviated, however, when 
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we see the palaces and churclies which have been xxx . 
thus bequeathed for our admiration. We forget, 
for example, the sale of indulgences as we gaze 
at St. Peter’s. Had the Stuarts spent the money 
they squandered otherwise in realising the plan 
of Inigo Jones, it would have stood in mitigation 
of the judgement of history. Tlie recording angel 
of arciutceturc w'ould have blotted out many of 
their misdeeds with a grateful tear, and wc, as we 
passed by the stately fa9ade of the palace, would 
have said, “ They were bad kings, but after all 
they left us that ” Now, no one thinks of them 
at all, till the periodical discussion arises as to 
the posture of Charles I during decapitation, or 
the method by which lie came from the Banquet- 
ing House to the scahold. 

Tlie last thought that arises is this — ^the 
transitormess of London. Two bundled and 
ten years ago a vast palace was standing at 
IVliitehall, and now nothing remains of it except 
the noble hall of Inigo Jones. We survive our 
London. We reahse m middle life that all aroimd 
IS changed — ^the houses that one knew in child- 
hood seem to be m the minority. And when m 
a long walk one comes on some untouched noolc, 
it is with the same surprise that one JBnds a patch 
of snow under a hedgerow after a thaw. And 
if “ some power the gift could give us ” to see 
once the London of our cMdhood, the contrast 
would, I beheve, be greater even than we imagme. 

Yes, we hve m a city almost as fleeting as an 
encampment ; we do not strike our tents, but 
our lease ends just as our judiciously constructed 
house is conung to pieces. Let our Society watch 
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the process vigilantly, as I believe the London 
County Council also watches it with more 
authority and ampler means, and gamer up 
carefully what is worth preserving of a great 
city, built not for time and posterity, but for 
the busmess exigencies of a leasehold tenure. 
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EPSOM 1 

When I first came to live at Epsom, a quarter of 
a century ago, it was a little sleepy town, sur- 
rounded by long stretches of down and common. 
Its perennial slumber was broken twice a year 
by race meetings, wlien the followers and camp 
followei's of the Turf stormed the neighbourhood 
during a few agitated days, then struck their 
tents and left the tovn, sodden and exliausted. 
Thereafter the calm recommenced, and the inhabi- 
tants could saxmter over miles of open turf to 
breatlie the purest air m England But the 
memory of those six days of carnival kept off the 
speculative bmlder and his serious chents. Thus 
the town remamed rural and old-fashioned. Now 
all that is changed Tlie clients of the bmlder 
have reconsidered their objections, and so he has 
come and cut mto the lanes and hedges. A 
gaunt asylum shrouds the misery of hundreds or 
thousands of the mad patients of London. One 
or two commons are enclosed. The stray edges 
of greenery, wluch were the hentage of the way- 
farer, are being gradually fenced m. A new 

^ A preface contributed to Epsom tts History and its Surroundings, 
by Gordon Home, 1001 
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railroad, traversing a rural desert, lands its stray 
passengers on to a belated buU-nng, which tops 
the downs with its aggressive bulk. It is aU, I 
suppose, necessary, nay inevitable. But these 
changes have killed the old Epsom. The new 
Epsom is only a fragment of the past, and only a 
fragment of the future. 

Long ago, Epsom was fashionable. Charles 
the Second raced here and played bowls here. 
Prmce Gkorge of Denmark, the husband of Queen 
Anne, came here and drank the waters. Frederick 
Prmce of Wales hved here, enjoyed hawking on 
the Downs, and, it is said, fought a chimney-sweep, 
sustammg defeat. But the glorious epoch of 
Epsom seems to have ended with the seventeenth 
century. The stay of Frederick Prmce of Wales 
at Epsom was in its unfashionable days ; perhaps 
he only came to court obscurity when m coiuflict 
with his father. It is difficult mdeed to ascertam 
when he was at Epsom, in spite of the strong 
local tradition and the statement of Horace 
Walpole that he actually owned Durdans. Prob- 
ably he went on a visit to Lord Guilford, who 
did own Durdans, and who was a Lord of his 
Bedchamber. But m any case the chalybeate 
or cathartic glories of Epsom had then passed 
away. 

"S^en and whence were those glones ? It 
appears that m the later years of Queen Ehzabeth 
the waters had been obscurely, mdeed parochi- 
ally, drunk ; and m the middle of the seven- 
teenth century foreigners were said to come from 
abroad for that purpose. It was, however, the 
demolition of the neighbouring Palace of Nonsuch 
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which launched Epsom on its brief career ns a 
watering-place ; for the grout structure furnished 
much building material, and so uas a quarry out 
of whicli ucre erected dwellings in a sumptuous 
st^dc, new to the country ^^llnge This was in 
1070, for in that year Charles II. had gi\cn Non- 
such to Barbara Yilhcrs, w’ho lost no time in con- 
verting it into cash. 

Our local historian, Mi*. Pownall, who pub- 
lished Ins httle book in 1825, lingers fondly over 
those glorious times. “ Soon after the improv'c- 
ments made by Jlr. Parklmrsl at the Wells (about 
1090), the village was enlarged to a considerable 
extent It became the centre of fashion ; scvcial 
houses were erected for lodgings, and yet the 
place would not contain all the visitors, many of 
whom were obliged to seek for accommodation 
m the neighbouring villages. Taverns, at that 
time reputed to be the largest in England, were 
opened ; sedan chairs and numbered coaches 
attended. Tlicrc was a public breakfast, with 
dancing and music, every morning at the w’clls. 
There was also a ring, as in Hyde Paik ; and on 
the downs, races were held daily at noon ; witli 
cudgelling and wrestling matches, foot races, etc,, 
in the afternoon. Tlie evenings W’crc usually 
spent in private parties, assemblies, or cards ; 
and w’e may add, that neither Bath nor Tunbridge 
ever boasted of more noble ^^sltors than Epsom, 
or exceeded it in splendour, at the time w^e arc 
describing.” 

In spite of this glowing description, I am 
inchned to doubt whether Epsom w^as ever 
fashionable in the sense in which that epithet is 
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applied to Tunbndge Wells or Bath. It was 
probably the haunt rather of the middle classes 
than of noble visitors. That at least is the 
impression left by Shadwell’s coarse comedy. It 
may be noted, too, that a great number of letters 
from great people were dated from Bath, but few 
or none from Epsom. The houses of Bath, too, 
are redolent with the tradition of subhme names. 
There are scarcely any such at Epsom. Lord 
Berkeley, no doubt, had his house and entertained 
his friends. We have a ghmpse of Lord Buck- 
hurst and Sir Charles Sedley jflirting with Nell 
Gwynne m the High Street. Lord Baltimore led 
a debauched life at Woodcote. Lord Lyttelton 
closed a debauched life at Pit Place. But these 
noble names almost exhaust the record. And 
the visitors to the town who beheved m the virtue 
of the waters, while they were cured at least as 
much by air, abstmence, exercise, and a heahng 
faith, as by the merits of the well, were, it may be 
surmised, m the mam what were called “ cits ” 
This does not imply that they were not as gay 
and as profitable as the gouty statesmen and 
nobles who sought health and gamblmg tables 
elsewhere. 

In spite of Prmce George of Denmark the 
dechne of Epsom began, we are told by our 
historian, m 1704. The “ knavery of an apothe- 
cary ” was, it appears, suiBBcient to put an end to 
our career of brilhancy. This miscreant bought 
land, sunk a well, erected ballrooms, gamblmg 
rooms and a pump. Shops too “ for milhners, 
iewellem and toymen,” and a bowhng-green were 
there. His advertisements were mdeed allurmg. 



There was a “ variety of raffling'Shop^, altcnded 
every day by a fine con'^ort of mn«;ick ’ ; tuvre 
were cDckfigbts and horsc-race«^ ; there v'crc also 
empty shops for “ a bookseller, pictures, a haber- 
dasher of hats, shoemaker, fishmonger and 
butcher, ^Y^th conveniences for several other 
trades.” The centre of these atU actions Im called 
the New Wells, mere this guilty paradise was 
situated I do not know' ; but as a source of heallh 
it was deceptive. ” The water of the New Wells 
did not possess any snrtiic, mid consequently 
those who drank it did not derive any benefit 
therefrom.” So sighs Pomiall, but as nothing 
W'as charged foi the ivatcrs, it may perhaps Iji* 
said that their want of quality constituted no 
direct fraud on the public. Worse than all, the 
old and \nrtuous wells, full of healing, “ grew into 
unmerited disrepute, for want of a dislmetion.” 
Still in all this, though there may ha\ c been folly 
and presumption, there was no actual miquily. 
The crime of the man of medicine remains to be 
told. He procured a lease of the Old Wells and 
locked them up tiU he died in 1727. Arc there 
any waters in the world which could triumph over 
treatment of this kind ? 

Toland, who wrote in 1711, under the hollow 
and ghttenng reign of the wicked apothecary, 
penned a glowing description. And yet, though 
the scene that he describes is brilliant and ani- 
mated, within four years of this period Epsom wms, 
according to Pownall, gradually deserted owang 
to the “ knavish tricks ” of the spurious healer. 

In 1720 there was another brief sw'cU of pros- 
perity, not of the surest, when the South Sea 
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Bubble for a time filled Epsom with its tram of 
speculators and adventurers : “ alchemists, Dutch- 
men, Germans, Jews ” ; and “ gammg with every 
other description of profligacy and vice, prevailed 
to an enormous extent.” And at that period 
several large houses were erected, “ amongst them 
that of Baron Swasso.” 

Who Baron Swasso may have been we cannot 
guess — ^though his name rmgs like that of a pos- 
sible alchemist — ^but at any rate he did not arrest 
the decadence of Epsom. The South Sea Bubble 
burst and Epsom feU once more. In 1786 the 
celebrated “ Female Bone-Setter,” a Mrs. Mapp, 
gave us a temporary glamour of popularity, 
though it was but a fficker. The “ neighbourmg 
gentry, however, contmued their patronage, and 
every Monday m the summer they came to the 
Wells and had a pubHc breakfast with music, 
dancing, and cards till about three o’clock.” 
Tliere is a pathetic advertisement in 1754, quite 
in the modem indirect style, which aims at stimu- 
latmg this fleetmg fashion. 

“ EPSOM OLD WELL. The Gentlemen and 
Ladies who did me the honour to breakfast at 
this place last Monday mormng have signified 
their pleasure of breakfastmg here every Monday 
durmg the Season ; I take this opportumty to 
return my unfeigned thanks for the favour of so 
genteel an appearance, and humbly hope for the 
contmuance of the same, which will lay under 
the greatest obhgation their most humble servant 
Jane Hawkins. Note. The Purgmg Waters of 
this place are m excellent order.” 

But even this genteel appearance and the 
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attractions mentioned in the Note foiled to 
stimulate the flagging repute of the faded untcr- 
ing-place, and Epsom “ became (os it now remains) 
a populous, wealthy and respectable village, with- 
out retaining any of its former dissipated and 
^'lcious sources of amusing.” 

The vogue of Bath and of sea-bathing gave 
Epsom the final death-stroke as a health resort ; 

“ the modern delightful practice of sea-bathing,” 
as Pownall forgnnngly calls it \Micn people 
began to bathe in the sea, they seem indeed to 
have become demoralised. The well is pre- 
scrs'cd . . . but is now only nsited occasionallj'^ 
by strangers who, not liaMng faith in the mmeral 
waters, after drmking them a few times, come to 
the erroneous conclusion that there is no virtue 
m them.” 

There is one further flash of fashion to be 
recorded. Some of the emigrants of the French 
Revolution ht upon this peaceful neighbourhood 
as a haven of refuge. One group settled at 
Juniper Hall, whose secular and majestic cedars 
at the foot of BoxluU still refresh the tiavellcr’s 
eye. Here there resided Talle;^uand and Madame 
de Stael, the Due de IMontmorency and jM. dc 
Jaucourt, and M. D’Axblay who was courtmg 
Fanny Burney. At West Humble were the De 
Broghes. Another young couple came straight 
from the church in winch they were married to 
Epsom. Their name was de Gontaut, and she 
was destmed to end as Duchesse de Gontaut, 
Governess of the Children of France. They were 
dehghted with Epsom, where they inliabited a 
httle house “ close to the race-course, surrounded 
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by charming country-houses. We learned later 
that our arrival had excited a sensation among 
the inhabitants of these pretty houses, who were 
curious to see the French people who had escaped 
from the disasters of their country, and in the 
evening peered through our window blinds to see 
us.” The Duchess goes on to describe the races, 
where the English, she says, lose their habitual 
phlegm, become active and gay, betting with 
vivacity and tumult. But this little flock of 
fugitives soon dispersed again, leaving the faint 
aroma of a pleasant tradition. 

Still, though the waters failed us, a miracle 
yet remained to be wrought on behalf of Epsom. 
In the last quarter of the eighteenth century a 
roystering party at a neighbouring country-house 
founded two races, in two successive years, one 
for three-year-old colts and filhes, the other for 
three-year-old fillies, and named them gratefully 
after their host and his house — ^the Derby and 
the Oalrs. Seldom has a carouse had a more 
permanent effect. Up to that time Epsom had 
enjoyed httle more than the ordinary races of a 
market-town. The great Eclipse, himself, who 
long hved in Epsom, had run there in some 
obscmity. But now horses, some of them un- 
worthy to draw him in a post-chaise, were to earn 
immortality by winning on Epsom Downs before 
hundreds of thousands of spectators. Parliament 
was to adjourn during the ensuing century, not 
without debate, to watch the struggle. Ministers 
and ex-ministers would ride or drive do'wn to the 
famous race; and in white hats with blue veils 
discuss the prospects of their favourites. Political 
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leaders would give vent to splendid groans when xxxi 
fclie}^ realised that they lind sold the winner. In the 
midst of the Crimean War the result of the Derby 
was to be recorded in General Orders. Crowds 
would assemble in London, and from London to 
Epsom, to watch the still greater crowds returning 
from the contest. For a week Epsom would reek 
of racing. During that period the eyes of the 
sporting section of the civilised world would be 
turned on the little Smrey town. Many indeed, 
who were in no respect sporting, became sporting 
for that occasion. 

It is much the same now. Tlie Olympian dust 
is the same, and is still scattered by the fijnng 
horses. The world still admires — not perhaps 
vnth so concentrated a gaze. And all tliis excite- 
ment, enthusiasm, triumph, whatever you may 
call it, Epsom and the universe perhaps owe 
to an extra magnum of Lord Derby’s choice 
claret, or a superfluous bottle of Lord Derby’s 
curious port. 

For two weeks, then, or for a part of them, 
Epsom races and revels ; and recovers during 
the remaining fifty. The recovery is less sweet 
than it was, for what was once rural is now 
suburban. But Nature happily, as we know, is 
not easily expelled. There are still common land 
and down, still stately trees and vernal blossom, 
the nightingales still sing, though it may be to an 
asylum, the air is still racy and clear. 

The time may come when this can no longer 
be said, when each available inch will be covered 
by brick or stucco, and when that which cannot 
be built upon, the still sacred commons, will be 
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surromided by dun streets of wliitey-brown bouses. 
Then -will be the moment for the resident. T;Yho 
remembers and respects old, or even recent 
Epsom, to “ twitch his mantle blue ’’ and betake 
himself with his goods and chattels “ to fresh 
woods and pastmes new.” 
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THE TURF^ 

I FIND myself compelled to respond, or honoured x xxi i. 
by responding, for the club Avhich I meet to-night 
for the first time, and with which therefore I 
cannot be so intimately acquainted as some of 
jmii. But there is another difiiculty still. I have 
won this race three times in my life, but I do not 
ever remember being asked to dinner before. 
IVliatevcr be the cause, it is only of recent years 
that I have become acquainted with the dinner 
of the Gimcrack Club ; and what makes my task 
more difficult is that I understand that, owing 
to the precedents of late years — the Gimcrack 
Club having been in relation to the Turf very 
much the same as the Lord Mayor’s dinner stands 
in relation to politics — ^it is given to the guest of 
the evening to deliver himself of some dissertation 
on current turf matters, and to offer suggestions 
for some violent reform. Of that I am quite 
incapable. If you welcome me here under those 
pretences, I must tell you at once I am an im- 
postor. I very seldom go to races, and if I go to 

> A speech at the annual Dinner at York of the Gimcrack Club, 
December 7, 1897. Lord Rosebery’s bay filly, Mnuchlinc, had won the 
Gimcrack Stakes at the York August Meeting of that year. 
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^vemment— in a Secretary of State or a Presi- 
dent of the Council, for example— was criminal 
m the First Lord of the Treasury. I do not 
even know if I ought not to have learnt another 
lesson— that although, without guilt and offence, 
i might perpetually run seconds and thirds, or 
even run last, it became a matter of torture 'to 
many consciences if I won. 

But my troubles did not end there. Shortly 
afterwards we had a general election, and I then 
tound that, having received abundant buffets on 
one cheek from the smiter, I was now to receive 
them on the other. I was then assaded, or 
^ associated with me were assailed, 
not because we were too sporting, but because we 
were not sporting enough. Leagues and associa- 
tions with high-sounding names and unerring 
pnnciples were started to attack my unfortunate 
supporters, on the ground that we were not 
supporters of sport, I having already suffered so 
severely from having been too much a sportsman. 

^y then I have a right to give advice, having 
suffered on both sides for being too sporting 
and for not being sporting enough. That is 
my experience. 

^ I then hoped that my troubles were over. I 
withdrew into the sanctity of private life, and I felt 
that there, at any rate, fortune could no longer 
assail me, and that I should be enabled to pursue 
what I beheve is facetiously called “ the sport 
of Kings without any particular detriment. 
But here again I was mistaken. Last year I 
thought, as so many of us have thought, that I 
possessed the horse of the century, and I believe 
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that I aid o^vl^ a very good horse instil he rvns 
overtaken by an illness, Ihit 1 at. once began, as 
foolish turfites do, to Imild all sorts of castles in 
the air-~to bay yachts and to do all sorts of t hings 
that my means on that hypothesis woald permit. 
From the very moment I began to form these pro> 
jeets, the emse fell upon me. From October 1, 
1S96, to October 1, 1S07, 1 ran second in every 
great race in %Yhieh 1 ran, except two, which I 
won ; and I think that, when I advise those who 
are about to race not to do so, I am justified l)y 
the experience which I have laid before you in so 
han*owing a manner. 

Is there no compensation to those who pursue 
a sport which is carried on under such difiieiiltics ? 

I myself am of opinion that there arc friendships 
formed and a knowledge of the world formed 
on the Turf which arc iuvahiahlc to any man 
who wishes to get on in life. Tlicrc was a famous 
lady who lived in the middle of tliis century, 
Harriet, Lady Ashburton, who summed up her 
\iews on the subject in a remark which has been 
preserved by the late Lord Houghton. She 
said, “ If I were to begin life again I should go 
on tlic Turf merely to get friends. They seem 
to me to be the only people who really hold 
together— I do not know why. It may be that 
each man knows something that would haim 
the other, but the effect is delightful and most 
peculiar.” If that was the cause of Tinf friend- 
ship, the effect would be most peculiar ; hut of 
this I am perfectly certain, that is not the real 
basis of Turf friendship. I know nothing that 
would hang any of those I have known on the 
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Turf, and I am quite sure that if anj^bodj’- on 
the Tui'f, or if anybody anywhere had laiown 
anjd^hing that w’^ould hang me about three years 
ago, I should not be in life at this moment. 
But there must be more than friendship — ^more 
than secrets which ai*e too dangerous for people 
to carry about 'with them — ^to constitute the real 
bond of union on the Turf. 

Of comse, many men say that it is gain. I 
do not think anybody need pursue the Turf 
with the idea of gain, and I have been at some 
trouble to understand why I and otliers, under 
singular difficulties, have pursued this most 
discouraging amusement. I see my trainer look- 
ing at me from a distant table with an inquiring 
eye. He could tell jmu probably better than I 
could tell you; but, so far as I am concerned, 
the pleasures of the Turf do not so much lie on 
the racecom'se. They lie in the breeding of a 
horse, in that most delightful furniture of any 
park or endosm’e — ^the brood mai’e and the foal 
— ^in watcliing the development of the foal, the 
growth of the horse, and the exercise of the 
horse at home. But I do not believe that even 
that would be sufficient, if we had not some 
secret ambition to lure us on. After ver^^ careful 
analysis of all the facts that have come tmder 
my observation, I believe that ambition to be 
an anxious desire to become the owner of what 
is called “ the horse of the centur}’’.” 

I^Tiether thej’’ will ever do so or not is a 
matter of very great doubt in all their minds, 
and how tliey are to set about it must be a 
matter of stiU more anxious inquisition. There 
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is the method of pordiasc. I speak in tdic prc- 
scncc of a miraher of gentlemen, some of whom 
perhaps breed horses for sale or have horses for 
sale, and I therefore do not venture to speak 
of that method with disparagement ; but I do 
not think the horse of the century will ever be 
acquired at auction. Then there is the method 
of abstract thcoiy and historical law. There is 
an idea that by some connection with the Bycricy 
Purk i~whic}\' in itself has a horrible flavour of 
the Eastern Question about it — that yo\i may 
acquire the horse of the century. Lastly, there 
is the method of numbers—that new-fashioned 
method of numbers. You do something on paper 
that loolvs like a nfle-of-three sum, and in a 
moment you have the horse of the centurv. 

I am not sure that we do believe in any of t hese 
ways. I believe the goddess of Forhinc plays a 
great part in the production of tlic horse of the 
centim'. Wliat we who arc striving to produce 
that miraculous animal can fold to our bosom is 
this, that the centurj’' is drawing to a close, and 
that possibly ve may have better luck in pro- 
ducing it in the twentieth centurv than we had 
m producing it in the nineteenth. There was a 
relative of mine, whose name may have been 
InioAvn to some of you as an eccentric lady, who 
lived in the East — mean Lady Hester Stanliope. 
She also dreamed of having a miraculous animal of 
tliis description. She expected to possess a mare 
which should be bom with a back like a saddle, 

* iVll English racehorses arc descended in the male line from Oie 

ai cj Arab, the Bycricy Turk, and the Godolphin Barb — represented 
b\ the stocks of Eclipse, Ilerod, and Malchem. 
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which shotild carry a prophet into Jerusalem 
with Lady Hester by her side. She obtained 
the horse, but the prophet never arrived. 

And across all these dreams of the future 
there is one cloud in the horizon. We fancy 
that we feel the sobering influence of the motor- 
car. As yet it is only in its infancy ; it is, as yet, 
rather given to afford a mild sensation of notoriety 
to its patrons, combined with a considerable 
smell of oil and a rattle of wheels. We may not 
yet imagine Lord Lonsdale hunting the Quom 
hounds or inspecting a foreign army from the 
back of a motor-car. We may not yet be able 
to realise his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
leading home the victorious locomotive in the 
national race on Epsom Downs. Let us hope, 
at any rate, for the best. I believe that so long 
as institutions like the Gimcrack Club are kept 
in full vigour and are: not allowed to die out, we 
have a fair prospect of racing before us. 

I must say one word in conclusion about the 
toast committed to my charge. It is that of the 
Gimcrack Club, and I see opposite me an engrav- 
ing of the picture, which I am so fortunate as 
to possess, by Stubbs of that very beautiful little 
animal. I am not quite sure why it is that the 
Gimcrack Club was founded, and founded in 
York, because, as a matter of fact, I looked over 
his performances this morning, and I find that 
out of his very few defeats two of them took 
place on York racecourse, and his victories were 
usually in the south of England. We can never 
account for these things, and it is at any rate a 
great thing to have kept alive the memory of 
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that gallant little hoi-se—whiclu I do not suppose, 
stood over fourteen hands when alive— for nearly' 
a century and a half in this ancient and venerable 
city. He was a horse which I think anybody 
would fear to possess now, with the conditions 
that he was to run two or three foiir-inilc heate 
every week for £30 ; yet liaving been so valuable 
and admired as to found a club of his own, he 
constantly changed hands, and was once even 
allowed to become the possession of a foreigner. 
Tliat, I think, is perhaps a danger that we escape. 
There must have been heavy licarts -in York 
when Gimcrack became the property of a lYcnch- 
man. But he was reclaimed and lived to a good 
old age, and so has immortalised himself. 

But let me draw one concluding moral. This 
is the 181st dinner of the Gimcrack Club. He 
lived one hundred and thirty j-cars ago. How 
many poets, how many philosophers, aye, how 
many statesmen, would be remembered one 
hundred and thirty years after they had lived ? 
]\Ia3’- we not draw' from this fact the conclusion 
that the sport that w’c honour to-night, which we 
believe w^as never better and pm-cr than at this 
moment, never more honest in its followers, never 
pursued w'ith greater interest for the honour, as 
apart from the lucre, of the Turf, may rve not 
draw this conclusion — ^that this sport ^vill not 
perish in our land wdiatever its enemies may do, 
and that, however festive its celebration to-night 
may be, a century hence our descendants mil be 
toasting the Gimcrack Club and hailing w'hat, I 
hope, mil be a more reputable representative of 
the winner of the Gimcrack Stakes ? 
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is^ a formidable tiling to succeed to voiu' 
-•esiaent the late Dr. Stubbs., the most learned 
id Laborious of liistorivans. I feel as unfit to 
cupv his presidential chair as his episcopal 
rone, and I cannot say more. 

It is scarcely less formidable to be asked to 
■en an archaeological museum when one is not 
. archaeologist. One has to mb up and test 
e s iaeas, ana consider whether there is any 
■ase of archaeology which one can discuss nnth- 
t aisci-edit. Archaeology to most of us is the 
.empt.. to reconstitute the remote past from the 
mt\ materials available — ^from a pot. a parcli- 
nt, or a coin. If this were our object to-day. 
>houla ha^ e aeclined to come. To deal with 
> dsA's wnen Buckinghamshire was a foi’cst of 
?ci-trees and peopled with deer, or when the 
ilterns vere impassable because of the robbers 
o hamited them, would be a task bevond my 
rv*er or inclination. But when I see that the 
rertised list of persons of whom you have relics 
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ill the museum comprises Louis XMH., 
Bcaconsficlcl, Burke, Cowper, Oliver ( romueli. 
Gray, Hampden, Benu, Milton, Sliakespeare, and 
.Tolm Wilkes, I feel that I am on firmer groimti. 
Those names represent possible and tangible 
histoiy. In truth, the history of Bucks lies 
chiefly in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. And if I say that it lies chiefly in the 
eighteenth ccntuiy, I do not forget the .stainless 
Hampden or the disputed Penn. I do not forget, 
or at any rate I seem to remember, though 1 
cannot verify my quotation, that wlien Ixn-d 
Beaconsficld was asked by an historical .and 
political opponent, where were the freeholders of 
Bucks who had followed Hampden to the fluid, 
he replied, “ Why, where you would expect to 
find them — in the county of Buckingham.” The 
county indeed is rife with seventeenth - century 
liistoiy. But it teems with the eighteenth. 

And so 1 claim that the great epoch of Bucks 
was the eighteenth century, and I base my claim 
on the contention that the rcnouTi of Bucks rests 
on its political liistory. Civil war is not politics, 
it is something more. When politics have x^assed 
into civil war they have ceased to be politics. 
But the glory of Bucks was when the fratricidal 
sword had been sheathed, and men were forming, 
rudely and blindly perhaps, but patriotically and 
strenuously, the England of to-day, Bucking- 
hamshire blossomed in the eighteenth century : 
the eighteenth century lingered with her when 
she had disappeared elsewhere, as if loth to part 
with her favourite region. Of this I remember 
two proofs, and I will give another illustration 
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-"'mo TnH between 

dfocese of T t °f ’'■"g *ben in the 

th° 1 ^ the diocese of Oxford 

the Bishop of Oxford asked about the ecdesh 
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Exeter TTnll » \y I ^ top-boots or 

Bishon dll’in T thereupon the 
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into Bucks. ^ nineteenth century 
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of the hands of the grandees I d w' '?"* 

and democratic. I claim L 1 

of loT-r English col^S 1 te field 

eleLr^cors^at^ ST 

sh^ls’ not “ ^°rtbampt;nshire.° But Yoa' 

Nox4alptlhJrM^;t If- " if™’ 

safe toff H f^binghamshire. It is, I think, 

binltionsTef if a « ““‘n P°btical corn- 

nations hatched in Bucks dui-ing the eighteenth 
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ccntiiry tlmii in all tlic rest of Kn gland, except 
London and Bath. Why was this ? TJic reason 
seems to lie in the Palace of Stowe and its in- 
habitants— Lord Cobham and the great house of 
Grenville. 

Lord Bcaconsrield once declared that there is 
something in the air of Bucl^ favourable to 
political knowledge and vigour : and he adduced 
in proof of this assertion the fact that the county 
could claim four prime ministers. Great, I re- 
member, was the searching of hearts at that 
affirmation. The list, indeed, is simple enough, 
if not flawless : George Grenville, Lord Shelburne, 
Lord Grenville, and Lord Beaconsficld himself 
make up the four. The list is not flawless, 
because though we can claim with confidence the 
Gremillcs and Disraeli, our claim to Shelburne is 
imperfect ; and if we can claim Shelburne, we can 
on similar grounds claim Portland. For Portland 
had a -vdlla at Bulstrodc, where he frequently 
resided, quite as much as Shelburne at Wycombe ; 
but Portland was a Nottinghamshire man, his 
domicile was Wclbcck ; while Shelburne was a 
Wiltshire man or an Irishman, and his domicile 
was Bowood. 

Putting Portland and Shelburne aside as 
doubtful, there remain only Disraeli and the 
Gremdlles. Of Disraeli it is too near his time to 
speak. None, however, who sauntered -with him 
at Hughenden, and heard him discourse on the 
porch, the oven, and the tank, co\ild doubt his 
deep-seated attachment to Bucldnghamsliire and 
his Buckinghamshire home. He would, indeed, 
declare, with a smile of apology, as he showed his 
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in. which was in any case much less pompous and 
avowed, be considered analogous. 

Within the next twenty years the second 
Duke of Buckingham had hastily joined and 
hastily left the Peel Cabinet, and the great 
Grenville epoch of the history of England had 
come to an end. It had lasted for more than 
a century. During the whole of that time there 
had been a Grenville finger in every poHtical 
pie. During the whole of that time Stowe had 
been a political fortress or ambuscade, watched 
vigilantly by every pohtical party ; the influence 
of Stowe had been one which the most powerful 
minister could not afford to ignore ; and the 
owner of Stowe had been the hereditary chief 
of a political group. Tons of correspondence 
survive to show the actmty and power of that 
combination. 

And the temple iu which all this power was 
concentrated was worthy of its trust. Its magni- 
ficent avenue, its stately but not overwhelming 
proportions, its princely rooms of reception, its 
gardens, its grottoes, its shrines, still breathe the 
perfume of the eighteenth century. In its superb 
saloons we seem to expect brocades and periwigs 
and courtly swords ; we seem to see the long 
procession of illustrious ghosts that in life were 
the favoured guests of the house — Pope, and 
Thomson, and Glover, Vanbrugh and Chesterfield, 
Pitt plighting his troth to his Hester, Horace 
Walpole, and a world of princes — an unrivalled 
succession of curious and admiring visitors from 
all parts of England and Europe. The house has 
lost its priceless collections, but no atom of its 
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unpurchnsnblc cliarin. Bare, Init still beniitifiil, 
Stenve remains the central glory of Biickinglmni- 
shite. 

The dynasty of the Grenvilles, however, by no 
means exhansls the claims of Buekinghamshin^ 
to political pre-eminence. ^Yo Inn'c, besides, the 
remarkable family of Wharton — that Pinlip 
Whart on who married the heiress of Winchendon : 
his son the Marepns of Wlmrlon, who, ns the 
writer of LiUibnllcro,” almost sang James II. 
off his throne : who was at once a Presbyieri.an. 
a duellist, and a debauchee ;■ who was the first 
electioneering strategist of his time. Mac-aulay 
in his word-sketch of him notices two features : 

“ What shame meant he did not seem to under- 
stand ’• ; and again, He never forgot a faco thafc 
he had once seen.” Neither chaTaelcristic was 
likely to hinder his success, and the latter is the 
rarest and most precious of political qualifications. 
At any rate, and by divers means, he had become 
the l\Ionarch of the Vale, and liad built up an 
extraordinary edifice of x)olitical power, ns is 
proved by tlm honours licapcd on his son before 
he came of age ; that son again the Philip, D\ikc 
of Wharton, who, in twelve years, burned his 
brilliant talents, high fortunes, and princely 
position to a beggar’s grave. 

We may, if we care to, claim John Wilkes, 
perhaps not the worst of a breed which will never 
be extinct. He w'as at best the sceptical repre- 
sentative of an honest cause. But we are prob- 
ably none of us Wilkesites, any more than he was 
liimself. Still, the mention of Wilkes has at any 
rate two advantages— that it brings us to speak 
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f. at present within the defined boundaries of 
archaeology. 

But let us not pause another moment before 
proceeding to our most splendid political figm^e, 
Edmund Burke. He may not rank among our 
Prime Ministers, for he was never even in the 
Cabinet ; but it is scarcely extravagant to main- 
tain that he will survive them all. No doubt, 
like Mr. Disraeli, whose title he inspired, he was 
not a son of the soil. He was the child and friend 
of Ireland. But we claim him without doubt and 
without misgiving : he was a man of Bucks by 
adoption and grace. He lived in the county for 
thirty years — the best, and, but for his irreparable 
bereavement, the happiest of his life. Here he 
planted with his usual enthusiasm, here he spent 
his money like a gentleman farmer, here he wrote 
and dictated, here he entertained, and here he 
died. Nothing is left of his dear home at 
Gregories : of his active life in that country 
nothing smwives but a dagger — ^the one he is 
supposed to have thrown down in the House of 
Commons. But his memory is still vivid among 
us. Nor did Westminster rob us of his remains, 
for his bones rest with Waller’s at Beaconsfield. 

But I have not yet done. So splendid are the 
claims that I have already recited that we are in 
danger of overlooking the last and the greatest 
of all. I am claiming for Buckinghamshire a 
political pre-eminence among English counties, 
and herein we are bound to remember, to use the 
language of a bidding prayer, “ the King’s College 
of our Lady of Eton,” which we are proud to 
reckon within our boundaries ; the august and 
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gciterous foster-mother of innumerable politicians, x xxii i. 
and some statesmen. To all the statesmen, and 
ns many of the politicians ns is safe or desirable, 
oiir county can lay an unquestioned claim. She 
did not bear them* all, but she did rear them all. 
Leaniing, indeed, the beloved College did not 
always give ; at any rate, she did not force her 
erudition on her froward charges. But with a 
full hand she imparted her unconscious but price- 
less graces of character : honour, courage, fellow- 
ship, friendship, manhood, loyalty’', and rever- 
ence ; man’s duty towards himself and his neigh- 
bours. Long may that lamp shine in Bucking- 
hamshire. Long may Eton rear men for England. 

Long may England omr her debt to Eton, 

(And now I draw to a close. I do so \vith a 
feeling that many may deem it presumption on 
my xiart to attempt to satisfy the cravings of an 
Archaeological Association Avith remarks on any- 
thing so recent as the ciglitcenth century. The 
eighteenth century they may say is not archaeo- 
logy’' at all. 

Ah, gentlemen, they forget. They forget how' 
far we have left the eighteenth century behind. 

We have even turned our backs for ever on the 
nineteenth century, which contains the best part 
of the lives of some of us ; we are, for good or 
for evil, launched into the twentieth. The 
rmcounted days are gliding away, bringing our 
generation on to the dark river and the constant 
ferry, bearing our country buoyantly forward 
towards the illimitable future. We are nroving 
every’- day and every minute to the period when 
we ourselves shall be archaeological matter. In 
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. another century we who are here shall be objects 
of interest ; in two centuries, subjects of curiosity. 

And what shall we be in the thirtieth ? Should 
our Archaeological Society assemble then, which 
I do not doubt for a moment, what will be the 
position ? That is a problem which, hke most 
other problems, we cannot solve. Of what will 
their exhibition consist ? No doubt om suc- 
cessors will examine, with something between a 
smile and a tear, some unique specimen of those 
portentous hats which enshiine the brain-power 
of respectability — of our bankers, oiu legislators, 
and our divines. They will gather round the 
glass case which contains the naked mechanism 
of an umbrella, the tireless wheel of a bicycle, 
the unmelodious horn of a motor-car. Most 
thickly of all will they surround the surviving 
but crumbling skeleton of the last horse. Our 
paper will long have been dust, om* newspapers 
will be a part of the air they breathe (as, meta- 
phorically, they are now), they will have no 
means of deciphering or reahsing our manner of 
life except from these interesting rehcs. What a 
vista of speculation this opens ! What will be 
their opinion of us ? What a pity it is, as Mr. 
Balfour would say, that the operation cannot be 
mutual, and that we cannot form or express our 
opinion on them. 

And they themselves — what and where will 
they be ? My successor in the chair — ^by the by, 
will he occupy a chair ? — ^may he not, for ex- 
ample, be standing on his head, which the Newer 
Medicine may then have discovered to be the 
only healthy position, when legs from disuse 
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shall have dwindled or disappeared ? And his xxxiii 
address ? Will he deliver one, or will he eom- 
municatc it to some maeliine which will disperse 
it at large to an inattentive world, or w^hich may 
be placed by the roadside to be tapped by any 
casual wayfarer, who may happen to thirst for 
eloquence or knowledge ? Public speaking, as at 
present practised, especially the oratory which 
perplexes banquets, will, I venture to prophesy, 
have long been abolished as a barbarous and 
niisehievous absurdity. 

And the Association itself ? Will it meet on 
the earth, or will it float in the air, responsive to 
the ruling of the president, and to the modulated 
rays of the sun ? These are questions we cannot 
answer, and which do not really concern us. It 
is enough for us that we have lived our little 
span, and reached the evening of our summer’s 
day. But it is not \mwse or um*easonable for 
the dispassionate minds of choice archaeologists 
to remember that there are but a few steps from 
the demonstrator to the subject, and that they, 
in a comparatively short time, must be trans- 
formed from the exponents into the objects of 
antiquarian investigation. It may moderate their 
criticism, and leaven with an element of Christian 
charity the acerbities of philosophical inquiry. 

Be that as it may, I would fain hope, and 
express the hope on your behalf, that our suc- 
cessors, whether they meet on, or above, or below 
the earth, will not be immindful of the past glories 
of Buckinghamshire, and that they may even be 
not unwilling, in their abundant toleration, to 
concede that we of the twentieth centmy — ^that 
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University ; the functions of a, u- 
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•11 1 !is a training'groinul for Uu* 
foniuitioa of cliansoJcr,, u. il ; 
the ollko of Lonl Ucotor, «i. 
•W ; prtivihion for Uu; Icachhtg 

, of hbloia' at, ii. -i-i, -IS 

Voltiiirc, truauls^hip with 

Frederick the Great, i. 113, I'di 

WaJilciist'*', the, CnouwelPa lau;- 
ccAsfiil intcrvcalion on hchalf 
of, i. hi! 

Walpole, Sic It. ii. ims-‘dl7 

Weltdon, Ucv. j. K. C., Ijishoi* of 
Calcutta, ii. ^.“55 

Wellington, Duke of: {W a loyal 
colleague of Peel, i, 1105 ; aJid 
Catholic ctnaneijialion, i. 110.5; 
othcnrisc juentioued, i. 101 ; 
connection of, with Oxfor<l Uid- 
Ycniity, ii. aO; quoted, ii. liS i 


We^fey, .lohn, lUentioncd, i. 120 
Wharton. Philip, il. Odd 
Whitehall Palace ; ii brief history 
of, ii. 201*202 ; a description of 
the old Palace, il. 2t):i-200 ; 
urngnilicciice of Inigo Jones's 
plan, ii. dOO-.'JOl; the Stuarts 
and, H. UOl-dO.! 

Wilkes, John, Id;} meeting will: 

Johnson described, i. -Id 
Windham, William: inilucnce of 
liurkc on, 1. I l<i-l>l7 ; he advo- 
c:»tca Human Callmlio cmiincipn* 
tion, 1. 1 W ; his rch»Uous with 
Pitt, I, MS ; iW an orator, i. MO- 
150 ; his parliamentary career, 
i. 151 : at the War Ollke, i. 151 ; 
his conversational charm, i. 
132*1.>!J ; his Diary, 5. 153 ; 
his character, i. 150*159 


THE END 
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